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JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY—‘‘THE HOOSIER POET” 
See page 45 for articic, “Celebrating the 
Birthday of James Whitcomb Riley” 





















































their room or school. : én : = 
Then, explain that you will simply divide among them 85 emblematic flag buttons in the beautiful national colors. These they are to 


sell at only 10 cents each. 


think them really artistic and worth far more than a dime. 


bring you the money. 
fn) 


All will be eager for it. 


his 


Big Flag 

















finest kind of a flay absolutely free. 


Here is the way:— 
First, tell your pupils that, without spending a penny, they can help you get a beautiful flag for 
All will be anxious to know how they can do this wonderful thing for you. 


Friends and relatives will be glad to buy them for shirt waist sets or coat lapel ornaments, 
In a few minutes each child can do his or her part, and the next day they 


AS your school a flag for out-o’doors? 

Have you a flag for your room? 

No school is really a school without a flag in sight. 
Every separate room should have its own to be complete. 
There is no reason why you should not have one, for you can now get the 


Everyone will 


That is all they do and almost before they expect it the big flag has arrived as from a fairy godmother. 


You see your pupils will do the little work required, 


So don’t ‘delay a day. Write us now. 


Don’t send any money. 


All you do is send for the buttons and return the money to us. 
We will mail the buttons postpaid. 


The same day the proceeds reach us we will ship you, all charges prepaid, the fine big flag, 5x8 fect, all bunting, 48 stars not painted 
but sewed on both sides, sewed stripes,—the kind of flag the Government uses, the kind that stands the weather, the kind that is made 


to use anywhere, any time, indoors or out. 
Fill out the coupon and send it now. 


Guaranteed not to fade. 
You risk not a penny. 


The same flag that sells at retail from $4 to $5. 
We guarantee to please you in every detail. 





We have thousands of letters like these. 


We received our flug and are delighted with it. The pupils 
ure very proud of it and never tire of telling people they helped 
ret the flag, Your plan is certainly a fine one and no school 
ought to have to go withouta flag when they once hear of your 
plan. My pupils and I will certainly recommend it. 

MABEL Bates, Burt, Iowa, 

We received our flag some time ago and are delighted with 
it. [tis far better than we had hoped for, Thanking you very 
much, we are the teacher and pupils of the school in’ District 
No 11, Bethany, Eva H. Boyer, Linden, N.Y. 

The flag was duly received and in good condition, The 
pupils were almost wild when they saw it. They certainly are 
well pleased with it, and as teacher of the school I wish to ex- 
tend to you the thanks and gratitude of the pupils and the 
patrons, Wishing you abundant success in your work, I 
remain, G, RicHaARD HILLEGASS, Richland Center, Pa, 

Received the picture yesterday and in behalf of my pupils 
Wish to express our gratitude. It improves greatly the mo- 
notony of the bare walls of my schoolroom, 

ANNA LARSON, Cooperstown, N. D. 

Received buttons promptly on Monday. Gave them to the 
children Monday noon and by one o’clock they had disposed 
ofthem, Thechildren working for the flag makes it more 
appreciated and fills them with joy. 

Mazie F, Warp, Cold Springs-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

Have received the flag and am delighted with your plan. 
Shall certainly recommend it to my fellow teachers, 

EMMA LA JACKSON, Pioneer, La. 





Received the picture of Washington in good order in due 
time. The scholars took great delight in selling the buttons 
and had most of them sold by the second morning. The 
picture is entirely satisfactory. 

FLoyD D. Looker, Sedalia, O. 

The flag came March 6th and was all you represented it to 
be. Itis certainly beautiful and just what more schools should 
have. Wishing you success in your good work, I am, 

OLIVE WINFIELD, Mason, Mich. 

Flag is received and O. K. and your plan is such that every 
school should see ‘Old Glory” floating above their house. 

EMMA HELM, Mayfield, Ky. 

Enclosed find money order for which please send me the 
flag. This makes three flags that I have secured from you. It 
goes without saying I am satisfied with your plan and method 
of doing business, and the flags are certainly all right. 

G. W. HARBERGER, Jackson, O. 

Received the flag you sent and the children are delighted 
with it and I am pleased with it myself, 

ELLA SHIRLEY, Findlay, O, 


Received the flag all O. K. and we all think it certainly is 
adandy. We never once thought it would be such a beauty. 
RuTH MEYERS, Chenowith, Wash. 


We received the flag and are indeed pleased with it and 
we thank you very much for the way to get it. The flag is now 
waving over our school house and everybody is proud of it. 

ANNA OpsTED, Allamuchy, N. J 





Read them. 


Our U.S. Flag arrived tast Saturday in excellent shape. 
Can say itis the best stitched flag I have ever seen, It is cer- 
tainly a fine flag for so little work. I can cheerfully and 
heartily recommend your flag to any school or residence de- 
siringan excellent large sized beautiful flag, It can be used 
outdoors as well as indoors and there is no danger of fading. 
I certainly will do all I can for a company having such a great 
aim. BERNARD ©. CoGGAN, Principal of Shipple’s School, Big 
Rapids, Mich, 

Have received our picture and are well pleased with itand 
consider our efforts to secure it well repaid, Will recommend 
you all in my power. 

A. GERTRUDE C, DALEY, Assonex, Mass. 

Your picture of Lincoln received and I wish to thank you 
very heartily on behalf of our school, It is certainly fine and 
I shall be glad to recommend your plan, , 

ETHEL MINNARD, Irving, Mich. 


The flag is received and please accept our sincere thanks 
for the same. It is even more beautiful than we expected. 
Some of the pupils clapped their hands and said “Hurrah for 
our flag”? as I unrolled the package. 

ADAM P, Frey, Jordan, Pa, 


Received the flag Monday and am pleased to say it is even 
better than I had dared to anticipate. Shall recommend your 
plan to my fellow teachers as I think it is a fine way to obtain 
a new flag free, fur selling the buttons is only a trifle. Shank- 
ing youin behalf of my pupils I am, 

MABEL C, SAMPSON, West Duxbury, Mags. 

















Washington and Lincoln 
Beautiful Pictures FREE 


If you oare eA _ a yood flag, the next addition to your room or school hall should be pictures of the patriots, Washing- 
ton and Lincoln. 

You can get either free with just a little effort on the part of your pupils and without a particle of trouble to 

yourself. ‘ 

The plan is the same as for the free flag. 

Simply have the pupils sell 35 buttons of the flag design as described above, or of Washington or Lincoln. 

Send the money to us and we will immediately ship you, all charges prepaid, the picture you want, 20x24 

inches, in life-like photo colors, and with neat solid black two-inch oak frame—a picture that you will be 

proud to hang on your wall. 

One of these offers should interest you right now. 

Show your progressiveness, 

Make your principal and trustees keep you in mind. 

Tell us the kind of buttons you want and get the great free flag or picture that will make your 
room the talk of the school. 

Teachers who have taken advantage of this plan are now making extra money writing a 
few letters for us to other teachers. You can do the same. 















FLAG Co., 
101 Meridian St., 
Anderson, Indiana. 
GENTLEMEN:—Send 
me postpaid 35 Flag, 
Washington, Lincoln But- 
tons, [Cross out the kina 
you don't want}, As soon as 
sold I will remit you $8.50 and 
you are to send me, all charges 
prepaid, 
(State whether you want the free flag, 
5 ia of Washington or picture of Lin- 
coln}, 


cis kee sb Keshoee bibs bnew s bad RACRAESPSEREDESEL Ra aAROEE “ag Mail this Coupon TODA Yy. 
i eroicnsieireraamc nee ieieee MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 
OT ET Wabi. i idioricescctl 101 Meridian Street, 
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The Victor in Junior Chautauqua, Bucknell College Campus, Lewisburg, Pa. 





Did you attend Chautauquas 
this summer? 


If so you probably found the Victor giving the children the time of 
their lives in folk dancing, under the instruction of the Junior Director, for 


our records were used in more than 500 Junior Chautauquas. 


Victor XXV 
$60 special quotation 
to schools only 


The horn can he removed 
and the instrument securely 
locked to protect it from dust 
and promiscuous use by irree 
sponsible people. 











Tlave you heard the new Patriotic records listed in 
the September supplement? The historic treatment of 
“Dixie” and “Yankee Doodle” will certainly prove strongly 
educational as well as enjoyable. 

The four songs studied by the Committee of the Music 
Section of the N. E. A. in an effort to 


arrive at some standardization, are given 


in the version adopted by the N. E. A. 
for use in schools. Write for informa- 


tion. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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One Hundred Volume Library For $10.00. 


EVER before have schools been able to get somuch in volume, quality and variety 


for the school library in proportion to cost as is provided in the Instructor School. 


Library. This Library consist of One Hundred Books selected from the 
Instructor Literature Series bound in limp cloth, and put up in a convenient and 
substantial cloth covered box. This library represents the very best of the Instructor 
Literature Series. 

No matter how many books your school library may possess you should also have the 
Instructor School Library. 

Rural schools having, as in generally the case, very few books will find in this little 
library an ideal assortment of books suited to all grades and we believe more to encourage 
and cultivate the reading of good literature than could possibly be procured in any other 
way for so small an amount. You will find these books described on page 76 of this 
journal. 

If interested in them and money is not available for their purchase ask us for suggestions. 


* We can tell you how the money can be very easily provided by any wide-awake school. 


Order These Now—Pay by November 15th 


By way of co-operation with teachers who are employed for the ensuing school year 
and who will need the benefits to be derived from the books and publications listed below 
from the beginning of school but prefer to pay for them later, we will cheerfully fill orders 
for such as may be desired, payment to be made by November 15th. Do not hesitate 
to avail yourself of this privilege, which we are glad to offer. The conditions are that 
you are engaged in teaching and that payment is be made by November 15. In or- 
dering please state where you are engaged to teach. 

This above offer is available to teachers throughout the United States, except in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, Tennesee, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Lousiana, Mississippi, Arkansas and Texas, where we have General or State Agents, 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 


Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of NoRMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR, AND PRIMARY PLANS, SEELEY’S QUESTION Book, EveRY Day PLANS, THE YEAR’S 
ENTERTAINMENTS, PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, THE SCHOOL YEAR all of which are pub- 
lished by us; together with the PATHFINDER and the PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, for which 
we act as agents. 
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™ rate 


When renewing your subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans include such of the above 


books as you can use to advantage. 


is the old reliable Weekly News Review, published at the Nation’s Capital. 
The Pathfinder 52 issues, $1.00 a year. Kvery teacher is now expected to keep well interned 
about the progress of affairs, and the PATHFINDER is their best medium for this purpose. In this paper 
not only is the important news of the world skillfully and impartially condensed but a large variety of 
general features are included, such as special illustrated articles on scientific and other timely subjects, 
outlines of debates, puzzles and diversions for the children, amusing anecdotes, etc. On the editorial 
page current topics are discussed in a clear-sighted, fair-minded way, intended to stimulate wholesome 
thought but not to influence opinions or bolster up isms or hobbies. The PATHFINDER is not an ex- 
periment, not a new thing; it is now in its 20th year of increasing success and it is everywhere recognized 
as the best current events review published. Every teacher needs it in his work, no one can afford to be 
without it; it animates the dry bones of history, geography, civics, etc., and rids teaching of half its 
drudgery. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the doings and discussions 
of the day ; it tells the story briefly, clearly, yet comprehensively, so that the teacher can quickly grasp 
it and readily apply it. It places everything you want to know at your finger’s ends by means of 4 
complete quarterly index. What the dictionary is to language, the Pathfinder is to current history— 
an indispensable guide, worth many times its small cost. Size recentiy increased to 32 pages, but still 
published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 a year. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
$1.75 or in other combinations as lisied above. 


Cash Paid to Agents. 


There is hardly a community anywhere in which several subscriptions to Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans can not easily be secured. Teachers everywhere recognize the 
superiority of N.1.-P. P. and readily subscribe. We pay liberal cash commission. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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4 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ‘New York 


ollege and normal graduates, spect: Ng and other teachers to colleges, and schools, 
grammar grade teachers, VM. O;. PRATT. 





Receives 


Recommends © 
Mer. 


“al all seasons, many calls for primary aud 


* The Washington Teacher’s Agency 


Come West for the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
We were established in 1910, and operate in all states west of the Mississippi 
River, and especially in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Montana, Ari- 
“ gona, New Mexico, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada, ‘The above is the 
* high salary belt, (Result is our record), For blank and information address, * 
» J. D. SEELEY, ‘Manager, Carey, Idaho, or Portland, Oregon , 


For Fifteen Years the PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has been building upits business in the Northwest until today it has the conlidence and patronage 
of the educators in bts field. Write today for our Sixteenth Year Book, 
F. H. HUNTWORTH, Manager, 535 New York Blicck, 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘ts‘ttargaret cunningham-clancy, Manager. 


No enroliment fee required in udyvauce. Karly registration is advised. Write to-day for application blank, 





*% 
% 
*% 
* 


+ 





Seattle, Washington. 











FOUNDED 
13897 


and (25 ets,) Postage. 
WILKES. BARRE, PA, 


[Edmands Edueators’ Exchange 


WORK BEGUN AT ONCE 
kK, J, Edmands, Mer. 


for those who send NAMES of REFERENCES 


101 Tremont St, BOSTON, MASS, —S, B. Fares, Mgr. Welles Bidg, 








Adams School and Office Bureau, 3637.00 ee Chile | 


Supervisors, Specialists, Teachers, register now tor fall openings. 





MIDLAND Fourteen years under the same management assures both teacher and 
TEACHERS’ employer the best service. Write either office for blank. 
AGENCY. Station A. Spokane, Wash. Warrensburg, Missouri. 





422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. | 


+ 
Chautauqua Teachers Agency “No Position, No Fee.” Write us for particulars | 
THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY to cccwis tis Avency wih view of ecurite s remoton ova change of lncatn 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


No Advance Fee itiinrown, PA: 
612-613 Majestic oe 


RELIABLE TEACHERS AGENCY, $2oiome ai our 


Needs expe tie enced teachers, College and Normal graduates, vocational and special teachers, for decleatde 
VEST and SOUTH. Write today. REGO, or MRS, L, CREGO, Managers, 








$5th year. First class equipment. Operates 
locally and nationally. Direct calls from | 
school officers. Direct recommendations, 
Well prepared teachers in great demand. 








positions, 


i ) Ih} e500 NEW pos 
One State eet — 1! nay) to $3000 Big te attic ~* 
wanted. OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, A. J. Jolly Mgr. Mentor, Ky. 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY — (re ir poet's in need of 
vacancies of the early autumn which offer the best opportunity for promotion. The 
leading agency for the entire WEST and ALASKA. BOISE, IDAHO. 


The Universal Encyclopedia 





POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature, 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n. Marion, Ind. 

















The Universal Encyclopedia, as above illustiated, is complete in 8 vol- 
umes, each measuring 5% x 8 inches, 114 inches thick. Vctuscs average 
over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. Printed on good paper, in good 
clear type; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a 32-page Atlas 
of the World, in colors. Bound handsomely and durably in substantial 
library buckram, with red leather title label on back of each volume. 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 


It is a new work, thoroughly me -to-date and gives all you would wish 
to know about every conceivable subject. Handy, concise, and thoroughly 
reliable. ; 

You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by 
ordering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 
return it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 





| descriptions, 
| Youth’s 


| Charles S. Banks, 


Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


Century, August : 
| Arnold Bennett. One of the pictures in 
| color from a painting by Arnold Bennett. 
| arm and Fireside, July 4: “Stories 
| of the War.’’ Cover-page of Veteran 

and children. 
Farm and Fireside, July 18: ‘‘The 
Boy Who Made the Reaper,’’ by John Y. 


Fourth of July Party,’’ by Virginia 
Hunt. Facts concerning twenty-four 





| dence. 
|! Guide to Nature, August: ‘‘ Birds in 
the Bush,’’ by E. J. Sawyer. This whole 
|} number is of value. Quotations and 
Companion, July 9: 
| Traveling Bird’s Nest. ’’ 
Party,’’ by Kate Meldram Bliss. 
American Magazine, August: ‘‘The! 
Oldest Surviving Major-General of the 


Write for terms. | Civil War,’’ by John Pearson. 
Scribner’s Magazine, August: ‘‘ Through | 


| 


Septem- | 
by | 


the: Highland Wilderness of Western 


Brazil,’’ by Theodore Roosevelt. 

Woman’s Home C rompanion, 
ber: “Anthony Fiala, Explorer, ’’ 
Arthur Guiterman.’ 

American Boy, August : ‘‘The Boyhood 
of Woodrow Wilson,’’ by J. L. Harbour. 

St. Nicholas, August: “Rare and 
Curious Philippine Butterflies,’’ by 
Bureau of Science, 
Manila. 

Country Life in America, August: 
| ‘The Lincoln Highway,’’ by . B. Joy. 

Popular Mechanics, July: ‘‘The Pon- 
toon Bridge at the Canal.’’ The Panama 
Railroad will cross the canal on a long, 
pontoon bridge. How disposed of when 
ships pass? 

Munsey’s Magazine. August: ‘‘Our 
National Guard,’’ by William Everett 
Hicks. Fully illustrated; of special in- 
terest now. 

Saturday Evening Post, August 8: 
‘*Government Without Politics,’’ by Will 
Payne. Difference in position of people 
in a country where there is universal 
military service. 

Collier’s, August 15: ‘‘Opening the 
$10,000,000 Cape Cod Ship Canal.’’ Also, 
“The German War Machine,’’ by Dr. 
Armgaard Karl Graves. 

Atlantic, August: ‘‘The Treaty of 
Ghent,’’ by Frederick Trevor Hill. 

Lippincott’s August : ‘‘Kipling’s Con- 


“‘The Baltic,’’ by | 


Beaty. Inspiring story of the McCor- 
mick machines. 
Ladies’ Home Journal, July: ‘A! 


signers of the Declaration of Indepen- | 


“A | 
**Betty’s Color | 





ception of India,’’ by an ‘‘Indian | 
Student. ’”’ 


International Industrialogs 


The I. H. C. Service Bureau of the 
International Harvester Company is 
putting before the people what it calls 
International Industrialogs—records of 
the world’s progress in industry. By 
industry is meant agriculture, transpor- 
tation, manufacturing, commerce. In 
other words, if a big, illustrated lecture 
on travel is a Travelog, then a big. illus- 
trated lecture on industry is an Indus- 
trialog. For the past two years the 
Service Bureau has been presenting in 
the towns and cities of the country The 
Dawn of Plenty, which was the original 
Industrialog and which tells the story of 
bread. The new Industrialogs are The 
Dawn of Power and The Dawn of Com- 
merce. The Dawn of Power tells the 
story of the wheel, or the development 
of mechanical power and the benefits 
that it has brought to humanity. The 
Dawn of Commerce is the story of busi- 
ness. This traces business from the 
earliest days down to the present time, 
and shows how’a nation grows prosper- 
ous through the manufacture of its raw 
materials into finished products. Each 
Industrialog is beautifully illustrated 
with colored views, motion pictures and 
pictorial effects. They are presented in 
commercial clubs, schools, colleges, 
chautauquas, farmers’ institutes, etc. 
The Service Bureau is doing a lot of 
good educational _work. The Indus- 
trialogs are educational, and at the same 
time entertaining. Since we are living 
in a practical age, the Service Bureau 
believes that it is just as important for 
people to know about the why and the 
how of the things they eat and wear and 
use as to know about things which hap- 
pened centuries ago. 





October 1914. 


£; sterbrook 


School Pens 


Handwriting 

| habits are formed in 
‘f@ school days, and every 
scholar should be given 
the best start — with 
Esterbrook Pens. 

At all stationers. 
to us for samples. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden, N. J. 


Write 


_& MODIFED SLANTY 





EXTRA MONEY, TEACHERS 


Simply furnish our free information of 
boarding schools to students who plan to go 
away toschool, We pay you. Write for details: 

Association of Schools of the U. S. 
Times Bldg., N. Y. or Masonic Temple, Chicago 


(LASS PINS 


a RINGS & MEDALS 


CATALOG INCOLOR FREE 
EVERY PIN GUARANTEED PERFECT. 


C. K, tia ea 


CLASS PIS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 


FOP Catalog with attractive prices mailed free 
Pei request. Special offer, either style of pins here illus« 
pe with any three letters and figures, one or two colors 
of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 300 Dae wee 00 do. 

SILVER PLATE, 150 each; $1.50 doz — 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 539 BASTIAN ‘bLoG., ROCHESTER, N.Y, 


Medals and Badges 
FOR 
Ww School, College & Music 


@ Class Pins and Pins for Engraving 
/ Manufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 
1 Beekman St., New York 
Send for Catalogue 




































Nn, 2 
No, (01 
Gold $1,00 
Silver 50 





INDIVIDUAL OUTLINE MAPS fox, pepit of 


S., Continents, World, U.S. Sections, etc. Pads. 
of 50 duplicates, by mail 40c. Name map wanted. 
Gann ackage, 1 of each by mail 20c. List free. 

J. L ENGLE, “The Map Man,” Box 419, Beaver, Pa. 


Get Posted Now for 1915 


Send a post card today for our 


Big Free Educational Helps 


Catalog of newest aids for Teachers at lowest 
prices. 85c will bring you New State E xamination 
Questions and Answers, taken from fifteen (15) 
States. Covering all common branches, Regular 
price $1.40 net. Your op ted to save about 
half. Price postpaid, 84 
McMinn & Gear, 125 Fingree Ave., Detroit. 


to sure students 
Teachers Wanted (0 .°°00) “scnoo. 
Big Commission, For Particulars address 
St. Louis Watchmaking School, St. Louis, Mo. Mo. 


BUY ENTERTAINMENTS 
From “The House That Helps” 


A live concern which handles this 
material as a BUSINESS, not a 
side-line. 

Our new free catalog is none for 
ou, listing the best in Plays, 
rills, Action ,Songs, Speakers, 
Operettas and Material for Special 
Days. Send today. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Franklin, Ohio. 
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MORNING EXERCISES 
FOR ALL THE YEAR_ 


ADAYBOOK Spgs BY 


Teach Agriculture in Your School 


Use the International Harvester Lecture Charts 































































FOR TEACHERS [PIM JOSEPHCSINDELAR Book Reviews 
250 LARGE eFeiismem | “Lippincott’s Fifth Reader.”” By and Lantern Slides 
PAGES a PRICE 60 CENTS a P. Lewis and Elizabeth —_ 
oth. Large 12mo. 500 pages. Ilus- ———) Testing Seed Com—Making F! 
; trated. In two parts: complete, 75 my : esting ee om aking y 
’ cents; separate, each 50 cents. J. B. a “AGRICULTURAL Traps—Making the Babcock Test— 

The Most Helpful Single Volume Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. _LECTURE CHARTS Feeding for E Producti H ‘ 
That a Teacher Can Buy, and the This is a good looking book; good C. Rai or Egg Froduction—riow to 
Only Really Complete and System- paper, good ten-point type, excellent U IVE- STOCK et id of Weeds—How to Grow Al- 
atic Book of Opening Exercises That illustrations in half-tones and line cuts ON EVERY falfa—Giving a Sewing Lesson—Points in 

Yet B Recah and attractive cover are features. As Judsing Live Steck—Treatine Oats for 
Has Yet Been Issued. to contents, its range is unusually wide (FARM. ———- ee oT 8 

This new work—just published—contains and its selections wise and to the pur- Smut—Maintaining Soil Fertility—these 
over 300 exercises, arranged day by day, pose. Its authors aimed to give cheer- are some of the subjects treated in the 
there being an exercise for each morning of ful, even amusing topics as far as pos- ae noma “BAes Stim com wy LHCL 
the ten school months, beginning with the sible; also, to arouse a healthy curiosity . H. C. Lecture Charts. 
first day in September and ending with the about the literature from which the ex- Pad story ‘ simply but completely 
lastdayinJune. : ' cerpts are culled. . : 

There isan appropriate literary quotation told : each has something for pupils to do; 
for each day—303 in all, 150 interesting “The Great Fictions Which are Ruin- one te | build; k f 
stories, anecdotes and recreations, a goodly ing Mankind.’”? By Charles Eilhu Slo- each covers character building wor or 
number of poems, many birthday exercises cum M. D Ph. D LL. D Cloth boy and gitl 
and those of the seasons, special day pro- . dls Pane wi eee a — 
grams, related songs and readings, Bible onl gy ne log ange — iy 
references, etc. The exercises are in endless pues - : + UO., a0, U. 
variety, emphasizing moral principles and This book presents a striking appear- I. H. Cc. Lantern Slides and 
teaching lessons of proper conduct, right ance to the eye, and a striking message 
thought and ideals of life. to the mind and heart. It is a book on Lecture Charts 

ogee. J 7 = ute oe and = mol race-betterment and deals frankly and 
ait canteh Ques ane aa eueaiies aes peer ae sia with the serious = teach in terms of the child’s life the training necess- 
birthdays of noted men and women, are duly 2 re : pin ene a = — f ary to the man’s life work 
recorded and suitably commemorated. The in = ——- at is, ‘the er the a o ‘ 
material is for all grades, and the teacher ordinary spelling are yhe same words In . e com- 
will tind the book an invaluable aid in her ‘‘fonetik speling’’ of which Dr. Slocum They link the school, the home, and th 
work. Your money, including postage. will is an ardent advocate. _ munity, in study, work and recreation. 
be promptly returned if you are not per- en ? : . 
fectly satisfied with the book when received, “Education and _ Psychology.” By Ask about Educational Booklets, Stencils, and 

250 pages. Cloth. Price, 60 cents Michael West, I. E. S. Cloth. 12mo. h ‘al 
é ‘ : 7 341 pages. $1.50 net. Longmans, Green other material. 
Our 1915 Catalogue of Books, Helps and & Co., New York. > . . 
0 ge + homage a wo goer a This book is written and published in Three New Industrialogs for High Schools: Dawn 
a a eS ee ae England. It is a textbook of eduea- of Plenty, Dawn of Power, and Dawn of Commerce. 
helps. Do you know any teacher that can laneih meine: tet in the bl ; 
afford to be without a copy? Mailed free ie or Me pray Cs pea | ns ee “0m = 4 I E { i D rt { 
upon request, oO sc (00 Ing are ana yze anc ISYC 10O1OL- e 
ical findings are applied to'their solu- I. H. C. Agricultura xtension Departmen 
tion. It is innocent of unnecessary P. G. Holden, Director, 403 Harvester Bldg., Chicago, Il. 








technical terms and may be read with 
interest and edification by all interested 
in teaching the young idea how to shoot. 
The author aims ‘‘to point out the psy- 
chological error which lies at the basis 


of the present educational system, and 
Teachers of its grave dangers;’’ and to sugyest a FURNITURE for the LABORATORY 


remedy. 


Backward Children ‘“‘Comprehensive Standard Diction- 
: ary.’’ Abridged from ‘‘New Standard and KINDERGARTEN 





BECKLEY-CARDY Co. 


THE HOUSEOF BETTER MATERIAL 
312 W. RANDOLPH ST.— CHICAGO 





































































TER, Me ut. Oe : ; 
COURSE IN TRAINING Dictionary.’’ Illustrated. Cloth. 688 
Beginning in October 1914 New York University ages. stavo. $1.00. Funk ag- 
ges will iene ober da ‘eanen toward the a sag oi Fun & Wag Built Strong and Serviceable and Well Finished 
— Spe seer nomen 12 cg swage eg wenn “This 8 lendid edition of as lendid dic 
: Ww. 1 defective children the best possible s 1 1¢- 
fusic preparation yg ® room, and supervisory tionary ance 48,000 clad and 1,000 HE most potent argument that can 
raving Soe Sek mennity deficient children, Write ‘Nesteations, 42800 proper names are be advanced for the KEWAUL- 
included in the vocabulary. Two .pro- safer. 
C0ey DR. JAMES E. LOUGH, ne Gee cee sak Wn t. “ces NEE product is to have such distin 
York is ientific abet 1 ished and celebrated educational in- % 
Secretary, School of Pedagogy, Revised Scientific Alphabet, No. 2, the | | guished and celebrated educational in 
ordinary, diacritic. The compounding stitutions as these, use carloads of it: 
* ae 32 Waverly Place, New York City 9! system makes clear how and when the : ed, 
4 U, hyphen should be used. Only such words | | Princeton University now has 5 car- 
as should be so written are capitalized 5 
tree, Copy THIS | ae ‘in this book. Definitions are short state- loads; Yale University will have about 
sr, Pa. ean earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, ments, not abstruse synonyms. The 7 carloads; University of Florida has 


Latin or Greek ete. origin of words is 7 carloads; North Dakota Agricul- 


given. Prepositions have been defined 
in proper alphabetical place with special tural College has 9 carloads. These 


ome. | | are just a few of the big jobs. 
“The Magnolia Primer.’’ By Eulalie 


ss illustrator or cartoonist. My practical gys- 

tem of personal individual lessons by mail iG 
915 develop your talent. Fifteen years successful 
, work for newspapers and magazines quali- 
fies me to teach you. Send me your sketch 'G 
President Wilson with Gc in stamps and I will 
tend youa test lesson plate also collection of 
drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 
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IUUSTRATING. AND CANTOONING, 

— M68 Sehofield Building, Cleveland, 0. | Osgood Grover. Cloth. Large 12mo. | 
n (15) | 128 pages. be aig 25 om Sil- | Poder 
tegular | ver, Burdett & Co., New York. ° 

— | WILL MAKE YOU | Here is an interesting reader adaptable oa 
troit. PROSPEROUS | to any reading method, which has been hciie 

ie mR Pano ee bal a _ carefully prepared with regard to vocab- Large 
ne live or what Your occupation, I wil ulary and grading. It is profusely illus- _— 

ach you usi sie s Stame . _— — - > ate 
sis, Mo. mail; z paleh pou Siposinl Representa: trated with — shot nga pictures jd 
tive ‘of my Company in your town; which always cetch the spontaneous, RG. 
— your own, and help you make big) | free and natural pose and expression of | ee : 
then ante tt dukes Wg ee detente the subjects photographed. They make | 
1 1 come independ- the readings true. The author has spent | K ry Q lit 
i's tii irtioy Yaieiie Booked ial peru] | a decade in study, in. this country and | ewaunee Yua 
lars Free, aye ‘6 . , ‘ e . . e 

“ | NATIONAL, Sasa 00. = rd “' r nescnien, genome Ph | Leaves nothing to the imagination. 
his BR, Marden, Prest, Washington, D, 0. sessettcillaaucnstis kailangan “1 ii, Every piece of furniture, regardless of cost is con- 

- Boe onl gale — . a, a structed \vith the same care as the most elaborately 

' giardini-Rembadi. Translated from the ; | . . . 

for The U eneuee f Chi 0 ‘Italian by Carolyn M. Della-Chiesa. Storage Case designed furniture we list. 

~ versity of Unicago fh Cloth. 12mo. 200 pages. — Illustrated. Pra 

rs, in addition to resident #7 | 50 cents. Macmillan Co., New York. : 
ial M work, jy greta “a This is an educational neon of non- Cor 

ne | sense, after the style o ingsley’s : 
Y For detailed ine peg | “Water Babies.” Pinoechio is a wooden Sewawit FUR ce EXPERTS / 
| man, a marionette, who goes in searcho 
e, 2nd Year U.ofC.(Div. w Chicago, tl wenn j his father. Kind dolphins undertake to K EWAU Ni EE, wi Ss. 
Por Raci ; : lead him through the sea. They have NEW YORK OFFICE, 70 Fifth Awe., Telephone, CHELSEA, 3909 
Or Basketry, cxitulong ine need’es.sent prepeid | many strange adventures and Pinocchio 
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6 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Read Our Best Offers 





for one copy of Teacher’s Bulletin included free. 


for both copies of Teacher’s Bulletin included free. 


Teacher’s Bulletin No. 2, for Winter and Spring....... 
7 Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarged........ 
41 New Paper Cutting Designs.....+.0+--15e Hints and Devices for Teachers........+..20c 
0 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard....20c Cock Robin Story with 16 Drawings...... &c 
0 Drawings to Color, assorted.......+.- 15« Gingerbread Boy Story with 16 Drawings, 12c 
44 Large Drawings to Color.............26¢ farm Stories with 16 Drawings, primary..12c 
12 Ditierent Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, 5c Over 3,000 Script Words to paste......... l6c 
18 Hiawatha Drawings to Color........+- 15e Over 3,000 Printed Words to paste....... l6c 
1X Eskimo Drawings to Color........e0++ l5e Word Cards showing print and script, set, 28c 
16 Common Sirds to Color, 6x9 inches....10c The Beginner’s Outht for four children. .$2.20 
16 Common Birds in Colors with deseript’n 15c Over 300 Written Copies for Penmanship.. 5c 
12 Dolls of Nations in Colors, to cut out..10c 10 Stencils to use with a lead pencil...... 13c 
12 Dolls of Nations to Célor.....ccceceee 6c Letters and Figures, 34-inch, on cards....30c 
& Large Physiology Drawings.........+. 10c Sheet of Blue Ca*hor Paper, 20x30, for... .10c 
50 Popular Pictures, half cent size, ass’ted, 15c Brown or Carbon-tone Pictures, 16x20, 


c Washington; Lincoln; Christ at Twelve; 
Sistine Madonna; Wind Mill: Gleaners; 
Angelus; Homeward, 1 for 20c; 4 for...60¢ 


New Primary Arithmetic Cards........... 
New tutermediate Arithmetic Cards......18¢ 


8 Intermediate Language Victures.......20¢ 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 





D> 
Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 


Borders, each 5c. 
Turkeys; Vumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; Holly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses; Poinsettia. 
Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each Sc. Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Long- 
fellow; Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; Camel; Lion; Vig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
(Goose; en; Rooster; Owl; Beaver; Eagle; Locomotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian. 
Other Stencils, 22x34 inches, each 10c. Typical Pilgrims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey 
Calendar; Vireplace Calendar; Santa Driving Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha. Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c, United States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
of States. You may name any of above maps, about 9x12, at 3c each, for seat work 
Large Map Stencils, About 4x6 feet, each 40c. United States; Europe; World; Ancient History. 
Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common Bird 
Stencils, 1Se; Forty different Mhonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; Five-inch Ornamental 
Alphabet for 20c; Twelve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40c; Six-inch Old English Alphabet for 
25c; Seript Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, small letters and figures, complete set, 10c. 
Colored Chalk, Very best, doz, assorted, 1Se; two doz., 25c. Blue Stamping Powder, bag 10c. 


Postage or Express Extra 






postmaster or rural carrier for detailed information. 
w and be sure to include enough postage. 

SVs ! will return it in stamps with the goods. 
ama 





Wa 


Construction Patterns, set of 33 by Latta, 


Rubber Type Printer for making charts, 
printed on heavy cardboard or paper in ) $1.2 


%-inch type (6 Ibs.)......eeceevceves .20 


four colors, ready to make up (24 0z.)..38¢e Rubber Type Printer, %-in. type (12 02.) 48c 
Cardboard for sewing cards and_construc- Mounting Paper, Special Quality, heavy 


20x25 in., Grey or Seal Brown (2 Ibs.) 25c¢ 
Paper for folding and cutting, assorted 

colors, 20x25, 45 sheets (3 Ibs.)........25¢ 
Shoe Pegs, 3000, six colors (12 0z.)......15e¢ 
Sewing Card Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 02z.)..10c 
Scissors, 4%-inch, blunt, dozen (18 oz.)..60c 
Raftia, natural (1 Ib.) 


tion, white, tough, 56 shts 9x12 (2 ]bs.) 20c 
Chart Paper, 12 sq. yds., (2% lbs.).......25¢ 
Drawing Paper, manila, 9x12 (5 lbs.).....25c¢ 
Drawing Vaper, white, 9x12 (9 Ibs.)......60c 
Drawing and Construction Paper, heavy, 
‘ 9x12, assorted colors, 50 sheets (20 o0z.).15¢ 
Hektograph, 834x11%, ink, ete. (5 Ibs.).$2.00 
Miektograph Paper, 8'4x11 (6 Ibs.)........50¢ 
Gcktograph Ink, name color, bottle (8 0z.) 18¢ 


Address J. S. LATTA, 


Raffia, colored, name color (4% cht Seepppper 2 
Raffia Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 02.)...+.++.10c 


Inc., Box 19, 


Latta’s Helps For Teachers 


Best on Earth, Least Expensive—Sent Postpaid 


1, Send a money order for at least 30c worth of 
2. Send a money order for at least 50c worth of 


Send a money order for at least $4.00 worth of 
for Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarged, 
Teacher’s Bulletin No. 1, for Fall and Winter.............. 15¢ 
erry l5e 
- +» $1.00 


Other School Supplies 


Teachers are greatly favored by the late parcel post ruling. Ask your 
Send a money order 


I* --ou allow too much for postage, 






goods and ask 






goods and ask 






goods and ask 
included free. 









12 Sheets Transparent Tracin 


Paner.....15¢ 
25 Public School Report Cards........... 10c 
15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, assorted colors, 10c 
Tickets—Good, Verfect or On Time, 100 for 10c 
25 Prize Cards, wood for any subject..... 10c 
Gummed Stars, Dots, Hearts or Flags, box 10c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, set. .25c 


Latta’s Business Exercise, for all grades. .25c 
16 Manual Training Exercises for Boys...25c 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools, 15¢ 
Reading and Phonics in Primary Grades. .25c¢ 
Small Calendar Pads, 1 doz., 15¢; 2 doz..25c 
12 Pretty Gift Cards for Last Day.......25¢ 
20 Outline Maps, $%x11l, name maps..... 10c 
Large Outline Mans of U. S. for Charts, 
PEKOO MOGUER, 6S BOT e008 5650-05%450 4% .20¢ 





LATTAS BOOK 


TEACHERS 
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Read This Letter 


“Last year my school prepared an exhibi- 
tion for our county fair and won the $10 cash 
prize, besides several other useful premiums. 
Our county superintendent now has the dis- 
play at the state fair where we feel sure of 
winning more prizes. e were successful in 
this undertaking because we had your book 
for teachers and other helps that you publish.” 






ath _S) 


Reed, per pound, No. 1 fine, 60c; No. 2 
medium, 55c; No. 3 medium coarse, 50c; 


No. 4 coarse, 45c; No. 5 coarser....... 40c 
Latta’s Christmas Boxes, holly, printed, 


ready to cut and fold, dozen (8 0z.)....10¢ 
Christmas Boxes, printed and cut ready to 

RIG, Owe KO OE). os se0sssasneeedese 
Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial (5 0z.).........15¢ 
Tableaux Light, name color, can (6 0z.)..30c 
Beginner’s Tracing Pad (5 0z.)........ 1. 60 
U. S. Flags, 11x18, mounted, doz. (1 Ib.)..35¢ 
Brass Paper Fasteners, round heads, 100 

(4 02.) Mein. 10c; Y%-in. 12c; 34-in....15¢ 


Cedar Falls, lowa 














fe) 


rooms and its teaching force. 








Box 9, 


A. FLANAGAN Co. 


188i—-PUBLISHERS—i914 


For over a quarter of a century we have supplied Kindergartens, Schools, Academies, 
Colleges and ete., as publishers of school books, distributors of school supplies, and in 
fuct—we carry everything that can be conveniently subordinated with a school, its class 


ouR 1914 CATALOGUE atten rree. 


Address: A, FLANAGAN COMPANY, | 
521 So. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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If you wish a 20 page month- 


j ly teachers’ journal, paste 
f ( fuil of practical helps for 
teachers, send us your ad- 
dresson S postal card at once. 
JOHN WILCOX, 
ae ee ey Ge al 


Milford, N. Ye 





LEARN WATCHMAKING Retined, profitable 
labor. Competent 
men always indemand, We teach it thoroughly in as 
many monthsas it formerly took years. Does away 
with tedious apprenticeship. Money earned while 
studying. Positions secured, Easy terms, Send for 
catalugue. 
St. Louis Watchmaking School, St. Louis, Mo. 
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learns a great deal about the odd and 
beautiful creatures which dwell in the 
sea. It is entertainingly written, and js 
certain to amuse and interest the child 
of average curiosity. The fairy-tale 
feature does not mar nor confuse the 
educational intention, and yet the 
juvenile reader will not realize that to 
inform is the chief aim of the book. 


‘‘The Beginners’ Garden Book.”’ By 
Allen French. Cloth. 12mo. 400 pages, 
Illustrated. $1.00. Macmillan Com. 
pany, New York. 

The movement to interest children jp 
agriculture is one of the most striking 
and important of recent educational jp. 
novations. Besides the value of the 
contact with nature, physically and mep- 
tally, practical agriculture keeps children 
busy and interested who might be idle 
or in mischief; they learn to work; they 
learn the value of things created hy 
work; they gain a self-respect from 
their understanding of work and value, 
and they learn to respect property ay 
such. Moreover they discover whether 
their talents tend in this important diree- 
tion. The country needs good agricul- 
turists and will need them in years to 
Mr. French has given us a text- 
for the upper grammar 
grades. It treats of gardening in gen- 
eral, at home, on the farm, in the school, 
The contents by Sections (each of which 
has from five to nineteen chapters) are: 
The Autumn Work, The Winter Work, 
Gardening Under Glass, The Real Gar. 
den, and five Appendices. 


**School Arithmetic: Primary Book.” 
By Florian Cajori. Cloth. 12mo. 285 
pages. Line cuts. Price 35 cts. Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

This is an arithmetic. suited to the 
first three grades, and will interest the 
child into whose hands it falls. There 
are various numerical games, plays and 
drill devices that will encourage self- 
activity. Frequent reviews aid the pu- 
pil in retaining the facts and _ processes 
he has discovered. The practice in this 
book is arranged so as to establish the 


‘pupils in habits of accuracy and to de- 





velop reasonable speed in the correct 
performance of the operations. The ex- 
ercises and problems are progressive 
tests and there are special tests for the 
measuring of the arithmetical abilities of 
the pupils given at the close of the book. 


‘‘Chats in the Zoo.’’ By Teresa Weimer 
and R. G. Jones. ' 64% by 1734 inches. 
Cloth. 139 pages. Many illustrations 
from photographs. Rand McNally & 
Co., Chicago. 

What child does not delight in hearing 
or reading about unfamiliar animals? 


! The stories in this book were originally 


told children in a classroom and _ they 
were so eagerly welcomed that the au- 
thors decided to put them into book form 
for other children to enjoy. ‘There are 
many photographs of these unusual 
creatures. ‘This will make a splendid 
supplementary reader in grades two to 
four. 


‘*Domestic Science: Principles and 


| Application.’’ By Pearl L. Bailey. Cloth. 


| 12mo. 


357 pages. Illustrated. Price 


$1.00. Webb Pub. Co., St. Paul., Minn. 





This is an exceptionally good textbook 
for schools having a two-year course In 
domestic science. Miss Bailey, the au- 
thor, is a graduate of Stout Institute. 
Her subsequent studies and an exper!- 
ence of twelve years of teaching have 
eminently fitted her for the preparation 
of a text of this character. For the last 
eight years she-has been supervisor of 
domestic science in the public schools of 
St. Paul, Minnesota. The subject mat- 
ter is arranged by lessons, there being 
thirty-two lessons in each year, although 
the arrangement does not necessarily 
limit the course to sixty-four lessons, for 
additional reading may be used _ to rea 
plement the subject matter and severa 
recipes are given under each application 
to afford plenty of practical work. for 


classes having more than one lesson each 
me 


U. S. Government Ex- 
aminations Coming 


ina 
All teachers should try the U.S. Government exam 
tions tobe held throughout the entire cou ntry.duri oe 
Fall. The positions to be filled pay from $000 HO y. 
have short hours and annual vacations, with F Bitn 
Those interested should write immediately to rhedule 
Institute, Dept. K 98, Rochester, N. Y., —— 
showing dates and places and large door ‘ample 
showing the. positions open, and givin ; 
examination questions, which will be sent free of charé® 
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The Maximumina 
Microscope 


Our microscopes embody advanced de- 
signs but every feature is based on prac- 
ticability in operation. Such details as 
adjustment, stage space, shape and _ bal- 
ance of stand, etc., are as carefully worked 
out as the optical features themselves. 

Leading educational institutions through- 
out the country appreciate this—and en- 
dorse the 


Rausch |omb 


Microscopes 


The instrument illustrated above (Model 
F2) embodies some of our most recent im- 
provements. The curved handle arm and 
the large stage afford the user unusual space 
for object manipulation and all fine ad- 
justment parts and bearings are fully pro- 
tected. The stage is wholly covered with 
seamless rubber, except at point of attachment. 
Model F2 costs $31.50. Other models from $18 up 


Special terms to ‘educational institutions. 
Write for our catalog—free on request. 


Rausch £9 lomb Optical ©. 


407 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y, 


New York Washington San Franeiseo 


‘School 
Supplies 


For Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades including all supplies per- 
taining to the industrial branches, 
such as Manual Training Supplies, 
Drawing Paper, Reed, Raffia, Cross 
Stitch Canvas, Scrim, Monk’s 
Cloth, Burlaps, Construction Pa- 
pers, Chair Cane, Book Binding, 
and Weaving Materials. Catalog 
free. 


Garden City Educational Co. 
Box6. £10 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III, 
CIVIL SERVICE ais an’ teens 


Prices, Sam ple lesson and illustrated catalogue FRICK, 


Address, CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. SCHOOL, Trenton, N. J. 


Chieago 















courses by = mail. 








Primary Helps 


Reading Chart, Spelling Board, 
Phonic Drill Chart, Number Drill 
Cards, Perception Cards, Phonic 
Cards, Number Builders, Sentence 
Builders, Word Builders, Phonic 
Builders, etc. Price list FREE. 

beral sample package 50 cents. 


J. L. ENGLE, “The Map Man” 
Box 419, Beaver, Penna. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


week. Food principles form the basis 
for the lessons which are arranged to 
deal first with the simpler food mate- 
rials, and the progression to the more 
complex food combinations is gradual 
and practical. The book contains many 
suggestions as to equipment, all sorts of 





school and business lunches, and serving. | 
There are also score cards for contests, 
tables of comparative food values and | 
substitutes, list of poisons with their | 
antidotes, helpful hints for aid to the | 
injured, etc. The recipes are abundant, 
simple, and economical; and the illus- 
trations are actual photographs of class- 
room work and conditions. 


THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH SERIES: 
General editor, Dr. M. V. O’Shea, Pro- 
fessor of Education in the University of 
Wisconsin. Cloth. 12mo. Price $1.00 
each. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indian- 
apolis; | 

““The Child and His Spelling.’’ By | 
Prof. William A. Cook of the University 
of Colorado and Prof. M. V. O’Shea of 
the University of Wisconsin; 

‘“‘The High-School Age.’’ By Prof. 
Irving King of the University of Iowa; | 

“Natural Education.’’ By Winifred 
Sackville Stoner, Director General of 
the Woman’s International Health 
League; 

**Learning and Doing.’’ By _ Prof. 
Edgar James Swift of Washington Uni- | 
versity, St. Louis. | 

This is a series of books designed to 
cover every phase and aspect of child- 
hood and youth. The first four books 
are noted above; the publishers will be 
glad to furnish a list of those in prepa- 
ration. These books are prepared by 
specialists and consist of the best and 
most approved modern knowledge con- 
cerning the care, training and education 
of the young. Particular emphasis is 
laid upon the every-day problems arising 
in the relations and activities of the 
home, the school, the street, and the 
various places of work and amusement 
in contemporary American life. The 
author, in each case, regards himself as 
an adviser to those whom he is instruc- | 
ting; and he simply talks to them as | 
though they were in his presence and 
asking his advice as anexpert respect- 
ing the matter he is discussing. ‘These 
books will be found excellent for use in 
Parent-Teacher associations, and can be 
heartily recommended for perusal and , 
study to teachers, parents, educators and | 
students. 





‘‘Daily English Lessons.’’ Book One. | 
By Willis H. Wiicox, Ph.M. Cloth. | 
12mo. 252 pages, 23 full page illustra- | 
tions. Price 45 cents. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. | 

This series is written especially for 
the teacher who has not received a 
broad training, and will of course prove 
effective in a larger degree in the hands 
of a well-trained teacher. About one 
hundred fifty lessons are provided in Book | 
One. These take the form of talks 
about famous pictures, twenty-three of 
which are given, stories evolved from | 
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Water Color Postcards and Art Studies 


WATER COLOR POSTCARDS :—These are particularly artistic designs in photogravure 


on 


Special white water color board, and are made especially for coloring by hand, which can be done by anyone. 
‘They are excellent for busy work in schools and can be 





utilized in many ways by teachers. 


Floral Motto, Ladies’ lieads, Dutch Kids, Hallowe 


ington’s Birthday, Easter. le. each, postpaid, 
WATER COLOR ART STUD 

ful and exceedingly artistic phote 

coloring, about 7x9, either the blac 

hand colored are especially fine for framing. 






avures, 


Five 





. the Scenery and Floral motto handcolored 
Box of 8 good watercolors and brush with ench. 
directions for using, 13¢, postpaid. colored 25c. each, postpaid, 


JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N. Y. 





Pupils will gladly 
pay for the cards and colors if the teacherswill keep them 
on hand, and it will prove the most attractive work the 
teacher can possibly introduce. Pupils can mail them to 
friends wheucolored or can sell them at 5c.each, Wehe 
the following assortments: Kittens, Puppies, Indians’ 
Ileads,Children’s Heads, Birthday, Landscapes, Flowers, 
en, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year, Valentine, Wash 


tVe 


LES :—Beauti- 
for hand 
aud whiteor the 


as- 


sortments, Scenery, Floral Motto, Indian Heads, Child- 
ren’ Heads, and Ladies’ Heads, Je. each. We have 

“d at 10c, 
Larger size, 11x14, Scenery, 10c. euch, hand- 








FOR BUSY WORK IN 
‘PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PRIMARY GRADES 
PUBLISHED BY 
OLIVER C BRIDGE 


MECHANIC FALLS. ME 


a 4 
ARDS 


STS 











LEORA 3} 


° E 
For “HELP TO BOTH 
TEACHER AND PUPILS 























‘Teachers: 


We want you to see Cleora Cards aid use them in your school work 

satistied they will please you and help keep your scholars interested and 
Send 25e for package of 250 cards quadrille ruled and 25 separate avd all 
ent designs ready for use, 


Wwe are 
busy. 
differ. 


OLIVER C. BRIDGE, Mechanic Falls, Me. 











ONsck@ SF: ‘@ A New Busy-Work 


‘TO-DO _@ 
Bor Beye and: Gace Everyohen for primary and elementary grades 
25 Kinds of ‘“‘Things To Do’’ 


Kull illustrations and directions. Kdited 
by IHfenry Turner Bailey and 24 others. 


$1.00 Per Year - - 
Canadian $1.25 - 


SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING CO., 


as 


a. 
BA LES 


=. 
>, 
SS 


10c per copy 
Foreign $1,250 


Boston, Mass. 

















SCHOOL ROOM MOTTOES 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their mental 
and moral character and are a source of coustantinspiration to them, To aid teachers in this 
great work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol 
Board with beautiful red and blue ink, whieh gives a pretty effect of the national colors. 
They can be easily read across any schoolroom and children will never tire of them, They are 
about 8x15inches in size, punéhed and furnished with colored cords just ready for hanging. 
You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done. 

The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only fifty cents, 
thirty cents. You willnever regret this investment, The mottoes 
hundreds of times cach year. See list below. 


Ialfset No. 1 
Try, Try, Again. 
Well Beguu is Half Done, 
Am Tf Doing Rigit? 
A Frown isa Cloud, A Smile is Sunshine, 
If I Deceive, Whom Do fT Cheat ? 
God Sees Me. 
Think, 
Do All the Good You Can and Don’t Makea 
Kurs Al out Li 
Willit Pay ? 
Paddle Your Own Canoe, 


Kither 
will 


half set for only 
pay for themselves 


Half No. 2 
Find a Way or Makea Way. 
Do You Kuow It. or Only Think You Do? 
low Does Yesterday's Work Appear To-day ? 
How Will To-day'’s Work Appear Tomorrow ? 
One Thing ata Time, and That Well Done 
If 1 Deceive My Teacher, Who is Cheated ° 
Think Deep, Not Loud, 
Do Richt. 

There isa Right Wey. 
Wrong Ways, 
Think the Truth, Speak the Truth, Act the 

Truth. 


CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY - - - 


There are Many 


Nashville, Tennesee 
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the picture outline, dictation lessons, out- 





lines and poems for conversation lessons, 
and the use of many other natural situ- | 
ations for the teaching of language. The 
principal structural units—the sentence, 
the paragraph and the whole discourse 

are all considered. Besides these, atten- 
tion is given to special structural forms 
and to the formal matters of written 
composition. ; 


“Art Metalwork: With Inexpensive 
Equipment.’’ By Arthur F. Payne, 
Assistant Professor of Manual Arts, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 
Ill. Cloth, 187 pages. 159 illustrations. 
$1.50 postpaid. The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Il. 

This book for students, teachers and 








Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the 

history, form, structure, and 

writing of the Short-Story taught 

by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Story-writers must be made as well 

as born; they must master the details 


One student writes: I know that 
you will be pleased when I tell you 
that I have just received a check for 
$125 from ‘Everybody's’ for a hu- 

- morous story. Thcy ask for more. 
lam feeling very happy, and very 


of construction if they would turn | ¢rateful to Dr. Esenwein.’’ 
their talents to account, We also offer courses in Photo- 
May we scnd you the names of stu-§ play Writing, Versificatica and 


dents and graduates who have suc- 
ceeded? And the success their letters 
prove is practical. It means recog- 
nition, accepted manuscripts and} Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
checks from editors, colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 


Poetics, Journalism; in all over One 
Hundred Home Study Courses, many 
ofthem under professors in Harvard, 


Dr. Esenwein 





independent craftsmen was written by 





a practical art metalworker, expert 





craftsman and experienced teacher; one 





who understands the needs of the man- 
ual training teacher. It contains de- 








adapted to the pocket 
Will last for mouths. 


dine and get one. 





147 W. Columbia St., “D” 


Every Teacher and Pupil needs a 10c. 


SEE-RITE PENCIL POINTER. 
Hundreds of thousands in use. 
school room or desk. 
Will not break the lead, 
waste the pencil or litter the floor. The ad- 
justable blade shayes like a plane, 
rices to teachers in dozen lots. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 
SEARIGHT MFG. COMPANY, 


\ 









Especially f¢ 


Special 
Send a 


Detroit, Mich. 


MONTESSORI APPARATUS 


Kvery reader of this magazine is interested 
in Doctor Montessori. One element of her 
greatness lies in her inventive genius, The 
didactic material devised by her is being 
used successfully in hundreds of kindergar. 
tens andeclementary schools. Now that it 
may be procured in parts or groups a large 
body of teachers will introduce it this fail. 
Write today for our new illustrated catalog G, 
THE HOUSE OF CHILDHOOD,(Inc) 


(Sole Licensees) 


225 Fifth Ave., - - 


Literary Assistance 


All work prepared to order, 
Debate Outlines, any subject. 
and negative $1.00, either 50c. 
sions $2.50 per thousand words, 
Essays, Orations, Speeches, etc., on any subject | 
and forany occasion $2.50 per thousand words, 
Outlines $1.00 each, 
Manuscripts of all 
thousand words, 
Subscriptions taken for any publication. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa || 


Both affirmative 
Complete discus- 


kinds revised $1.00 per 


New York 























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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HIS is the tithe of a 128 page book of choice 
selected 
Faxon, author of ‘* Popular Recitations and Hlow 
tu Recite Them’? (4 vol) ; 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans; compiler of 
‘Practical Selections’’ 
“Poems Worth Knowing” is printed on 
India tint egg shell paper, has handsome Verde 
Onyx covers and will prove a valuable addition 
to any teacher’s library, as it contains the gems 
of poetry which are most sought for and used 


in school work and which can be secured in no 


etc., on request. 
scriptions can be quickly secured in any locality. Remember, each sub- 
scriber gets a copy of our handsome premium book, “Poems Worth 
Knowing.”’ 

neaSee our Credit Offer on page Two. 
of it at this season, 


Poems Worth 


howing 


B. 


Grace 


FREE TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 


“Poems Worth 
Knowing” is gtven 
free and postpaid to 
each person sub- 
scribing to Normal 
Instructor -Primary 
Plans separately or 
in any combination. 


Poems compiled by 
one of the editors of 


and ‘‘The School Year.’’ 


other single volume. 


NORMAL INSIRUCIOR 
SSPRIMARY-PLANS 


Your own observation will satisfy you that no other educational 


journal compares with NORMAL INRTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 
PLANS in size, contents or helpfulness, It is a consolida- 
tion of the two journals ‘‘Normal Instructor’? and ‘‘Primary 
Plans.’’ As separate publications they were each regarded as the 
superior of any other educational journals in their class and en- 
joyed the largest circulation of any educational journals in the 
world. In May (’14) they were consolidated and are being pub- 
lished as one journal bearing the joint title of both and con- 
taining as much material for teachers of primary and 
intermediate grades and rural schools as was formerly 
contained in both taken together, and yet the price is the 
same as was formerly received for each—$1.25 a year. 


If not already a subscriber to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 


PRIMARY PLANS we shall welcome you to the largest 
circle of teachers reading any one educational 
journal in the world. On receipt of your subscription 
you will immediately receive a copy of “Poems 
Worth Knowing.” 


If a subscriber you will receive a copy of “Poems 


Worth Knowing” when renewing. 


Your teacher friends who may not be subscribers would 


doubtless be glad of an opportunity to subscribe and 
secure “Poems Worth Knowing” if they were 


familiar with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 
und our offer. Will you not bring the matter to 
their attention. They will appreciate it and 


so will we. 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO0., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 











NOTE: A liberal cash commission will be paid those who secure 


send in subscriptions of others for us. Terms, sample copies, blanks, 


Several new NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS sub- 


Many teachers avail themselves 
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tailed information for the teacher intro- | 
ducing art metalwork into his courses. 
Part I deals mainly with materials and 
equipment describing the production of 
copper, the ores, the methods of extract- 
ing, the commercial forms, and copper 
alloys. It also tells how to color and | 
finish art metalwork, and the sources of 

materials and equipment. Two chapters 

treat of the influence of the Arts and 

Crafts Movement upon Manual Training 

and The Correlation of Metalwork and | 
Design. Part II deals with problems, 
describing in detail all the processes to 
be followed in making articles varying 
from a watch fob to a silver loving cup, 
including etching, piercing, annealing, 
planishing, modeling, chasing, enamel- 
ing, spoon making, etc. It also gives 
methods and valuable information that | 
have hitherto been guarded as trade se- | 
crets. Beautiful illustrations show work 

done by students under ordinary school | 
conditions in a manual training shop. It | 
shows tools, processes, and the most | 
practical inexpensve equipment of the | 
practical craftsman. It contains twenty 
chapters, and is well printed and attract- 
ively bound. | 

A REMARKABLE SCHOOL HELP 
Teachers will be greatly interested in 

the latest edition of The New Students 
Reference Book. Older members of the 


| profession will remember this work when | 


it first came out a number of years ago 
in two volumes. It was later increased | 
to three, then to four, then to five | 
volumes, and it now appears in six 
volumes in a beautiful red dress of rich, 
half red Russia leather. A reference 


|-work is a most important set of books | 








| tional topics include not only Domestic 
| Science, Manual Training, Agriculture, 
| etc, but Banking, Investment, Engineer- 
| ing, Stenography, Law, Art, Civil Ser- 





| the questions that teachers will want to 


for a teacher to have. It is to her what 
the professional books of a doctor or a 
lawyer are to him, and this need is ad- 
mirably met by The Students, as a result 
of twenty years actual use in the school- | 
room, and the cooperation of the best tal- 
ent in its production. Its editors, con- 
tributors, and advisers include heads of 
departments in Yale, Columbia, and 
other leading Universities and Normal 


in various lines, as Luther Burbank, | 
Colonel Goethals, Chief Engineer of the 
Panama Canal, Rear Admiral Peary, and 
many others. 

Two timely and valuable articles are 
devoted to the school system at Gary, 
and to the Montessori system. Both ar- 
ticles have the practical details that the 
teacher wants. The Gary article was 
prepared by Dean Burris of the Teachers 
College of the University of Cincinnati, 
who was selected by the United States | 
Commissioner of Education to study the | 
system, and write atreatise on it for the 
United States Department of Education. 
The Montessori article gives answers to 





ask, especially prepared for this work by 
the general secretary of the Montessori | 
Association at Washington, The voca- 


vice, Electricity, Bookkeeping, Manu- 
facturing Processes, Chemistry, ete. 
The span of its usefulness extends clear 
from the Kindergarten to the High 
School. In short, the work is a li- 
brary in itself, covering common school 
and High School subjects with study out- 
lines, and questions for self direction and 
the planning of school work. Standard 
works to be consulted for further infor- 
mation are given in connection with im- 
portant articles, and include some 16,000 
titles. 

In addition to the above work each 
subscriber receives without charge the 
service of The Student’s Correspondence 
Bureau, which includes not only help in 
the study of the common branches, but 
assistance through correspondence, in 
preparing opening exercises, field excur- 
sions, organizing and conducting debat- 
ing clubs, dealing with questions of dis- 
cipline and school management, and other 
problems that arise in the teachers’ ac- 
tual work in the field. 

To teachers the entire set is delivered 
at once on small monthly payments. 
The publishers are F. E. Compton & 
Company, 215 S. Market St., Chicago. 





Life is so short for us all let us make 
the most of it for ourselves and for each 


| Envelopes to match de per dozen, postpaid, 


October gy 


“IT STICKS” 














The strongest and purest glue on the 
market. In convenient pin tubes, 
Handy for the school-teacher’s 
desk. For sale by stationers 
Sample tube on request. 


Dewnioon eM fy So. 








THE TAG MAKERS 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
St. Louis London Berlin Buenos Aires 














Report Cards 


First dozen 15c, each additional dozen 0c. 
i On front 
page isa nead design with spaces for name of Scholar, 
Grade, Term and Teacher, Second aud third pages 


' Schools. besides distinguished specialists | contain blanks for 9 mo, term and space for three e\ 
» >» ~ ~ . . j 


umination grades with reading, spelling, writing, 
urithmetic, geography, grammar, language, history, 
physiology, algebra, civil government, deportment, 
days presént, days absent, times tardy, mo, average, 
also six blank spaces for extra branches, The last 
page contains notice to parents and space for signa 
ture and a promotion blank, We sell many of these 
and they give entire satisfaction, One of our patrons, 
Miss Cora McKey, Longview, Texas, says: | have 
used your report cards for the past four years and 
like them better than any others, We have au espe 
cially fine souvenir for Christinas 1914 wand close ol 
school for 1915, Send a 2c stamp for sample. 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO., 


Box 10, . = = Canal Dover, Ohio. 


TEACHERS or EX-TEACHERS 


Desiring temporary or permanent employment in 4 


Lucrative, Pleasant Work 
Should write to us about the new book for children 


“OUR WONDER WORLD” 


The best auxiliary reading system yet devised for 
children. Openly endorsed by Normal Schools, 
City School Superintendents and ‘Teachers and 
Pastors of Leading Churches, , 

The Ten Volumes answer thousands of questions 
with descriptive matter and illustration. 

Appeals Instantly to Parents and Children 

We assure you of a good income if you wish to 
rest from active school duty while calling on pa 
rents and teachers in our behalf. Weekly guaran- 
tee. 


GEO, L. SHUMAN & CO., Dept. W- W. CHICAGO, ILL. 


— 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers 
Write for catalog ¢ 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 





























HEKTOGHAPH MFG, & 
\ DUPLICATOR CO, 
42 Murray St. N. y. City, 


————— 


We have hundreds of teachers, principals = 
perintendents throughout the country augmentiay 
their annual incomes by representing the Home ane 
School Reference Work in their communities. Many 
teachers earn with our work more than double thelr it 
comesas teachers, Write us a postal inquiry and oo 
show you how youcan turna hittleof yourspare time 
tocash, Dixon-Rucker Co,, 481.8, Dearborn St,, Chieaga, 
a oe 


ES Catalogue matted 
SCHOOL SUPPLI ° free to Teacher 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, oon. 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, F e Material, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment new 

Fducational Books and Aids for Teachere,, habet. 
Cift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Cards, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy - Wore encils, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing ‘ 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Peg® o'.14 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffia, Needles, Se 3, Maps, 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissor iders. 











other.—Sir Walter Besant. 


Globes, Charts, Biackboards, Dictionary Bo) ,’ 
Address to A.J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, 
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Special Offer, all for ten cents in stamps during Oct. 
New 1914 Catalogue of 


‘The Perry Pictures 


It ought to be in every home and in every school- 
room. It contains 64 pages with cover in two colors. 
For a frontispiece it has one of the beautiful Boston 
Kdition pictures. 
Cent pictures, also one of the Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. Besides these, it contains 1600 minia- 
ture illustrations, showing pictures that are published in The Perry Pictures. It also contains two 
pages of illustrations of United States Carbons and Artotypes for framing, and four Half Cent 
pictures. It also contains 37 pictures each nearly as large as the Half Cent Size. This Catalogue 
with all the illustrations and pictures should be worth many times its cost in any home or school- 
room. During October we will send this Catalogue and a picture of President Wilson mounted 
on paper 5}x8 and tied for ten cents in stamps if you mention Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
and ask for the mounted picture of President Wilson. (Our Catalogues have not usually con- 
tained one of the Seven Cent Pictures.) This Catalogue tells about the 


HALF CENT SIZE, on paper 3x34. BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS, 


19ty 


." 


Educational Notes 


The public schools of the United States 
have 495,000 teachers, and the private 
schools 80,000. | 

Trees for beautifying school grounds 
are furnished free to rural schools in 
California by the Chico State Normal 
School. Chico will also send, on request, | 
a man to lay out school gardens in rural 
communities. | 

On account of the European war, the 
Fourth International Congress on Home | 
Education and Parent-Teacher Unions, | 
which was to have met at Philadelphia 
September 22 to 24, was postponed to a | 
date to be announced later. 





Guido Rent 


As an insert it has one of the New York Edition pictures and also one of the Seven 


AURORA 








Although California has had for more 
than ten years a law authorizing consoli- 
dation of schools, consolidation is not 


| style. To a large majority of those who por of —- = over = — i aetan I _ 
mn the read these proceedings the simplified | Su0yno “gu before.” Booklet and free tuition offer —_— F ° Ss , 
bes. form would be strange and confusing, |~. U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, | SRR Sie Cesena avorite ongs 
r’s and no matter how much the Association = duel aes enti we ey" = Favorite Bonds ‘ ‘ . 
a officially may desire the change, it real- | — wll. Pons Ss A calla | pu ot a A Song Book for all Schools. Big Value. 61 
izes that-it would be a drawback to have | 3] ‘ oer ace oer ee eer 
dis ieapovtent volume vo printed. EMPLOYMENT FOR LIFE | : Songs with Words and Music for Five Cents. It 














Ata salary ranging from $800 to $1800 ay . P ’ P ‘ 
. . laiwhat vont Uecle Rani wi Sc is just what you want. It contains the choicest 
> Close observation of six hundred school | Yexriy'if' you work for him, Sous | a J gag “* 
KY, boys through a period of seven years to | gooa, doesn’t i You will have to \ re and best collection of old favorite songs ever pub- 
discover the effects of the tobacco habit | Pass 4 Civil Service Hxamination to : . . ° wm) 
. x yet «a job—but thatiseasy. Mr, Patter- Ss ad. ‘ ( ‘ fACTIV so1lorec yaper Covers. 
demonstrated to Superintendent Davis, | son, former U.S. Civil Service Secre- | i hed. Bound in attractive colored pape: , 
: j ic « . | tary-Examiner, will tell you how. \ ’ 
“hicago of Menominee, Mich., that the non- | Wry in Pecoreon today, ie care nd at Price, 5c postp’d. No Reduction for Quantities 
8 Alves smokers averaged from two to ten per . Patterson Civil Service School one At the price your school cannot afford to be without this song book, 
cent higher = scholarship and were at Goud. Bo it how gon 1509: ROCHESTER KY. : ine Cents Order a copy ‘today and if you are not satisfied with the book we will 
. 4 one . heats . . ’ Pe ee Relay Roipnit s ’ ms © a . ‘ 
still greater advantage in the athletics eae sulla obair micting. 
@ S of the school. Idleness and poor condi- FREE BOOK 
ee ee oe ee ee eee oe N a AW =o Fousther CONTENTS Onward, Chrjstign Soldiers 
rari vo ani « ae ex Guaranteed America Robin Adair 
ren 10c. variable - companiments of all mage of etycants 40; Preparation, for Annie Laurie Home, Sweet lome Khocked in the Cradle of the Deep 
On front smoking and all cases of failure which receive & ad “ Auld Lang Syne llow Can | Leave Thee? Scenes That Are Brightest 
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romace : ‘ Long, Long Ago There’s Music in the Air 
“ao ee purpose of promoting the play idea among 1557 @. SSth Street, Chica iu. Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Love’s Old Sweet Song Those Evening Bells 
for signa the schools of the rural communities and Darling Nelly Gray Marching Through Georgia Three Blind Mice (Round) 
r of these small towns, the idea was taken up en- : Dearest Spot, The Massa’s in the Cold Ground Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 
ir patrons ° . Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar My Bonnie Uncle Ned 
ie thusiastically by the people of the larger Dixie Land My Marviend Vacant Chair, The 
furs atid towns. The day is observed at anum- Flecolitn Fee My Old Kentucky Home Watch on the Rhine 
a seas . ° "lag a i : $s ert Thou in Cauld Blas fe're / Noddin’ 
" pe oh ber of centers within the county so as to | with Uncle Sam is most desirable. Short hours, life Flow Gently, Sweet Afton Old Black Joe We're Tenting Tonight 
bring the benefits within the reach of sition, steady a good salary. May be secured [oe ot aor agggaa Old Folks at Home When Swallows Homeward Fly 
* . = y passing a Civil Service examination. Not diffi- ail, Columbia Old Oaken Bucket, The Work, for the Night is Coming 
es every pupil. A definite schedule of con | cult. Most thorough preparation $5.00. Returned if 


rer, Ohio. 








ined for elected one or more representatives to FINE a eg hd and fulloflife while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. Price, (5c. $1.50 per dozen, 

— attend this institute. The sixty-eight Studio 517, saa be MERRY MELODIES, byS. C. Hanson, This book grows in popularity every year in spite of the 
: farmer boys were given free entertain- THE MONTESSORI METHOD IN ROME many new books gotten out. 64 pages, manila covers. Price, 15¢. $1.50 per dozen, 
wae’ ment in the homes of the people of ent santa a Qniéuaitiaiteia 
ildren Natchitoches. These boys were intensely and study of the MONTESSORI METHOD re SATs, * hme > <avone: , comeing 35 Sodas, 
— interested in the work of the institute an ROME, uae ay seneen adaptation of eres one — page s ” a - ~ Thought 
guaran- and joined intelligently and earnestly in tle children I will be glad to send illustrated ws aia : ed a — eg 4 oe ne i. rere ee 
the discussion of agricultural questions. pamphlet on request, Biss. 3. foest Aaderese. has eval — anc neve 4 an singable. Rach ” me follow- 

AGO, ILL. : sauna October it. : ing songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: “If You Love 
a J.C. Timberman, of Chester, W. Va., American Montessori Teacher'Training School Your Mother ; The School House on the Hill; When All the Singers 
ator tells of a certain school in his State Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; My Mountain Home,” ete. 
D _e —— pane vge hoor ge All It pleases wherever used, Shaped notes, Price, 15c. $1.50 per Doz, 

’ . orty pupils attended schoo e six ’ 
“a Rs months required by the compulsory at- STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 
atalog © tendance law, but ten stayed away the H STEELE’'S” Seventy-two charming songs for little 

and our ast three months of school, **Now it Salesmen PRIMARY * ones, among them “Coasting Song ; 
Da cost just as much,”’’ argues Mr. Timber- ,Wante unnecessary. Earn Big Pay while you SONGS -~ Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow; 
M mG & man, ‘‘to operate this school the last ware Wr edcedy of our studenta who earn $100 0 de®. How to Make a Shoe; The Lively Little  & 
OR CO. three months with the reduced attend- 10 a mont Ae TRAINING ASE CIATION A Meare. 4 Pussy ; Jack and Jill; Little Bo Peep; Marching Song; Seven Times 

N. ¥. City. ance as it did when the entire forty at- Chicago, Non vork, Ransas City, seco i ‘aati Oue ; Snow Song; Somewhere Town: The Turkey Gobbler Said; 
awand Be tended. There is a loss of 25 per cent | pcohared ‘The Way to s« hool; There Wasa Little Man; Tom The Piper’s Son; 
ugmenting of the entire expense of the school. The | Just What You Have Been Looking For?! Lae | aa yee come feoat = rie pheenag ne eee 
Home sey hs ner receives $55; and 25 per cent of Short Stories For Young Folk Ms ScieiahiettR ‘ y chool work. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 
ple their it Ay $13.75 per month loss. Multiply With two delightful stories from the Greek, Kebe’s be , | SPECIAL. On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
and wee rod a ag ogee! _— of er Picture and Prodicus’ Choice of Hercules. | be Xo ™ of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 

‘hieaga, Il .montns. e aistric as eighteen | force Home, School, and | , ass-room K ~y . , e ° > 
—— Fj ‘hools. The taxpayers therefore lose ready-reference Index for Teachers US “Collected. by F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, New York 
ae wale 41.25 multiplied by 18, or $742.50 each a practical teacher from unpublished modern om 
es, Songs year, through a weak compulsory edu- ac for child. "By De. Kenneth $.Guthrie, Price $1.10. 
onraterial cation law and negligent parents. Do | comparative UTtRATURE PRESS, 182 Monroe Street, BROOKLYN, K. ¥ AUTHORS: Stories, poems, etc. are wanted for pul 
re, Rew you think any private business would MAKE Story-Writing Taught fy. | fication, NATIONAL LITERARY BUREAU, N16, Hannibal Mo 
‘Aipbabe, Bf Permit such a wilful waste? If suh| WRITE STORIES ead 
gemecis ff fiminal waste is not good for private | | puninhersand moving ricture masons arglamering | MMRMMRORM bat tin, eNotes OHM, Tos | GALESMEN ARD WOMEN WANTED 
zs, 5 7 8. Deve ) I re 2 } - "10! : Ry. ’ rey 5: » Rear. *. Po & fa ais : 
ri ss business?” ' onghly By maland weet nn i oC ye rere ae OHO | Non-Leskable Helf Filling Fountpen. Liberal Commi 
y Holde' 


looked upon with favor according to J. 
C. Muerman, an official of the Bureau, 
who is now stationed in the southwest. 
Two of the schools visited by Mr. Muer- 
man had only six pupils enrolled. The 
teachers received seventy dollars a 
month. Both schools had good libraries. 


In spite of its encouragement and en- 
dorsement of ‘‘simplified spelling,’’ the 
National Education Association will not 
have its proceedings printed in that 


he observed. 

County play day is an established an- 
nual affair in Barnes county, North Da- 
kota. Inaugurated primarily for the 





tests is planned for the day, and con- | 
ducted by physical education teachers | 
from the State Normal School. 


State Superintendent Harris, of 
Louisiana, in a recent official letter com- 
mends the Natchitoches Parish School 
Board for inviting the country boys from 
all sections of the parish to assemble for 
aweek to study agricultural questions 
under the direction of agricultural ex- 
perts. The boys of each rural school 











LITTLE FOXES 


ONE CENT SIZE, on paper 5x8. 
SEVEN CENT SIZE, on paper 10x12. 


pe SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. 


cater THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Dept. 13, Malden, Mass. 


‘Two Cents Each for 13 or more. 
LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING, 


75 cents and $1.50, 


at 





MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


in your own home for Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, 
Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, Mandolin or Cello. 
One lesson weekly. Beginners or advanced pupils. 
Your only expense is for postage and music, which 
averages about2centsaday. Established 1898, Thou- 




















complete set of standard, lerther 
bound law booke lutely FREE. Our 


course most complete, practical, easiest of 
any by mail. nivers: ty Methods; Theory 
Endorsed by Bench and ‘Bar B 
Conferred. Catalog and Evidence FREE. 
McKINLEY UNIVERSITY 








not appointed. Our valuable book *“*Government 
Positions” free. 


American Civil Service School, Washington, D. C. 


An Art Scholarship 
FRE. WRITE AT ONCE for 


full particulars of_ this 

Special Limited Offer. 
No charge, no obligations. Your name 
and address brings you handsome, illus- 
trated Prospectus and explanation of 
this unusual offer, by return mail, free. 
Remember; this offer is strictly limited. 
Don’t take chances, yrite now. 
































SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 

















Battle Cry of Freedom, The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Blue Bells of Scotland, The 
Blue- Eyed Mary 

Catch the Sunshine 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
Come, With Thy Lute 


In the Gloaming 

Juanita 

Just Before the Buttle, Mother 
Last Rose of “ummer, The 
Lead, Kindly Light 

Lilly Dale 


Scotland's Burning (Round) 
Soldier's Farewell, The 
Song of uw Thousand Years 
Stars of the Summer Night 
Stur-Spangled Banner, The 
Sweet and Low 








PATRIOTIC SONGS. A series of Patriotic Songs specially selected for use in the Chicago Schools 
The contents comprises 48 titles among which are “America,” “Columbia, the Gem of the Ovean,” 
‘Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,” “lHome Sweet Home,” “Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” 
‘The Star Spangled Banner,” ‘Tramp, Uramp, Tramp,” “Yankee Doodle” and many others, 48 
poges substantially bound, Price, 10c. $1.00 per dozen. 

WEAVER'’S SCHOOL SONGS, By IT. B. Weaver. A new and choice collection of Songs for 
opening and closing of schools, special days and general school use. HKvery song in the collection 
underwent acareful test in Mr. Weaver's own school boiore it was permitted to form a part of this 
hook, ‘The result is that every song is usable. Price, 15¢. $1.50 per dozen. 

YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES 


tains excellent selections for general use, also for special days, 


Popular new song book, con. 
The words are sensible, elevating 
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BOOKS EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE 


e Prepared Especially for Teachers, b 
Seeley’s Question Book py vevi shee’, profesor of Peds. 
gogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N.J., whose name is familiar to teachers generally 
as the author of “History of Education,” ‘‘foundations of Education,” ‘A New School Management, 
ete., assisted by Miss Nellie pede seen a apogee} of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, 

schools, and joint author of ‘Every Day Plans.” 
a title 'Question Book”’ is in use on several publications. They are a class of books of which teach- 
ers are continually in need, and the demand is large and constant. There is a difference, however, in 
the books themselves. ‘‘Seeley’s’’ was produced in answer to a distinct demand for something new, 
fresh and complete. It was prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known educational writers 
named above, and the large sale and countless commendations which it has enjoyed since its publication 
justify the conclusion that such a NEW AND MODERN QUESTION BOOK would be welcomed by the 
great body of progressive teachers. 
Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 


American Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 
— Drawing Civil Government Lessons on Manners 
Reading Algebra Writin and Morals 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School Management Suggestions for the 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching tudy of Events. 


The Above Topics Are Treated: 

FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects, This invaluable feature 1s found in no other Question Book and stamps 
secley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published, @ SECOND. By Questions covering 
every conceivable phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher, It is invaluable for 
class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, ete. 

Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, neatly and substan- 
tially bound in silk cloth. PRICE $1.00. 


SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








For Teachers of All Grades. By Nellie G. Petticrew and 
Every Day Plans Nellie McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 
Every Day Plans is a sect of handsome plan dooks, written and arranged by teachers for teachers to 
supply such material as educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because of the varied field 
which they must cover. 
These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work to make her lessons 
bnght, fresh and interesting. ; : ; 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research to find and which the teacher 
is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary books. ; ’ 
They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to 
the season and adapted to pupils of all ages, f 
They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the material with which to do, 
They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material. ; 
A large part of the material is “ready to use” and judging from the words of commendation received, 
the authors have fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year, 
A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they are just the books for which thousands of 
eachers have been seeking. 
Music—Nature Study — Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and His- 
tory—Biographies—Geography— Special Day Programs — Poems and Memory Gems— 
Stories—Helps in Drawing Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 


4 Set Complete, 3 Vol- 
rice umes, heavy enamel- 
ed paper covers $1.00 





Sievbroneaseeel Autumn Plans 
-Winter Plans 
. Spring Plans 


The Most Attractive and { Volume I 
Useful Set of Books ever~ Volume II ..... 
Published for Teachers | Volume II1......... .. 


EVERY DAY PLANS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 




















The Year’s Entertainments ©™PLED_AND ARRANGED BY 


The contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for different grades, appropriate 
to the month or for various Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions, With these programs as a 
basis, the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of Recitations, Songs, Music, 
Dialogues, et tn Memory Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the 
arrangement is based on various complete programs, the material can be used in many other ways, either 
1n connection with set programs or otherwise, as desired, 

Graded, Much of the material is graded, in some instances both the primary and more advanced 
programs and material being supplied for the same occasion—thus rendering the book equally helpful 
to teachers of all grades, 

The Index 1s printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrangement the titles of the more than 
six hundred selections contained in the book, 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most approved 
selections should appear in this book, with the result that a rare collection of entertainment material 
is presented, A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general collection, as they are 
protected by copyright and could be used only by consent of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books — have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material for 
any occasion. 

Complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (size page 514 x 8'%, inches) well bound in silk 
cloth. PRICE $1.00. 
THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90, 








Compiled by Grace B, Faxon from Normal! Instructor 


Practical Selections and Primary Plans for the Past Twenty Years. 


It is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch of study being represented. 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper cuttings, nature and reading 
lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards. 
Seventy-five pages of entertainments, covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms. 
Thirty pages of the best ‘‘pieces to speak’’ ever collected in one group, selected for-every grade. 
One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by topics as indicated by table of con- 
tents given below: 
The Teacher and the School 
Some Helps in Arithmetic 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories 
The Newest Methods in Geograph 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All 
Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling 
Sete! Day Drawing 
Reading—Our Greatest Problem 
History Made Interesting 
Arts and Crafts 
How to Study Pictures 


Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 
Manual-Training in the Grades 
Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 
Seat Work that has Proved Successful 
Helpful Studies in Literature 
Written and Oral Work in Language 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths 
Plans and Material for Entertainment 
Suggestions for Teaching Singing 
Pieces for Friday Afternoon 
The Use of Dramatic Play How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship 
A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
Nearly one hundred thousand teachersare using PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in their daily work. It 
is a book of a thousand helps and suggestions—a book to which any teacher may go at any time and find 
help and encouragement on almost any phase of school work. 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 











COMPILED AND EDITED BY GRACE B. FAXON, 
The School Year Compiler of ‘‘Practical Selections.’’ 


This book for teachers is arranged on a new and most os plan. The text is divided into ten 
sections, each representing one month of the school year, each section being devoted to a certain topic 
selected by the compiler as bearing directly upon the standards of elementary education. Thus ‘*‘Home’’ 
is the topic chosen for the first school month—September—and some dozens of the most helpful, practical 
articles relating to this topic make up this division, This chapter aims to define the importance of co- 
operation between home and school, between parent and teacher, and to help the teacher to bring about 
desirable results from the forming of such a bond. 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, 
Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 

Some entertainment features are provided at the closejof a number of chapters, and the many 1llus- 
entions - valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work or supplements to the com- 
mon branches, 

_ Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic representing a par- 
ticular month, it is equally available for any other time. : 
256 pages. Printed on fine egg-shell paper and splendidly bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 


Ba~ For various other Combination Offers which include above books see Page Two of this journal “@B 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


(See page two for Credit Offer, also combination rates if two or more books are desired.) ORDER NOW-PAY NOVEMBER 15TH 


ORDER NOW-PAY NOVEMBER 15TH. 
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The Little Country Theater 


**The play’s the thing.’’ In its efforts 
to make country life attractive and the 
country school a center of vigorous com- 
munity life, the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College at Fargo has established 
‘‘The little Country Theater,’’ with the 
aim of stimulating an interest in whole- 
some drama and original entertainment 
among people living in the open country 
and villages. 

The Little Country Theater is a large 
playhouse put under a reducing glass, 
It is just the size of an average country 
town hall, having a seating capacity of 
two hundred. The stage is thirty feet 
in width, twenty feet in depth with a 
proscenium opening of ten feet in height, 
and fifteen feet in width. There are no 
boxes nor balconies. In the auditorium 
proper the decorations are plain and sim- 
ple. The color scheme is green and gold, 
the gold predominating. Three beams 
finished in golden oak cross the mansard 
ceiling, the beams projecting down sey- 
eral feet on each side wall, from which 
frosted light bowls and globes are sus- 
pended by brass log chains, the indirect 
lighting giving a soft and subdued tone 
to the whole theater. The eight large 
windows are hung with tasty green 
draperies. The curtain is a tree shade 
green velour. The birch-stained seats 
are broad and not crowded together. The 
scenery is painted in plain colors. It 
has a certain realism about it. The 
doors are wooden doors, the windows 
have real glass in them. Simplicity 
marks everything both on and off the 
stage. It is a model theater for the 
open country or small village. 

One of the unique features in connec- 
tion with the Little Country Theater is 
the Coffee Tower. It is just to the right 
of the lower end of the stage. It too 
is plain and simple. Coffee and cakes 
will be served occasionally to patrons of 
the theater. 

The object of the Little Country 
Theater is to produce such plays as can 
be easily staged in a country school, the 
basement of a country church, in the 
sitting room of a farm home, in the vil- 
lage hall, or any place where country 
people assemble for recreation. 

Emphasis will be laid on the one-act 
play. Scenes from the best European 
and American playwrights will be tried 
out in the Little Country Theater, and 
if found suitable will be recommended to 
the local communities. The Little Coun- 
try Theater will test the different sam- 
ples of comedy, drama and other forms 
of entertainment by giving all eligible 
students, who come from every section 
of the State and the northwest, an op- 
portunity to appear in at least one play 
a year, and to receive training in the 
direction, or the getting up, of a play. 
If the play or entertainment proves 
satisfactory, people residing in the rural 
districts will be given knowledge of the 
fact. By this method the Little Country 
Theater is expected to become a vital 
force in socializing the country in North 
Dakota. 





The Victor Talking Machine Company 
includes many educational records in 
each of their monthly lists. Those for 
September were mostly of a patriotic 
nature. There were four numbers each 
by the Victor Mixed Chorus and the 
Victor Military Band; the ‘‘Battle Cry 
of Freedom”’ and the ‘‘Song of a Thou- 
sand Years’’are sung by Raymond Dixon; 
Patrick Henry’s Speech and _ Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address are both delivered 
by Harry E. Humphrey; and Pryors 
Band plays two famous marches in slow 
time for school marching. Two records 
by the Glacier Park Indians (Blackfeet 
Tribe), beginning a series of records 0 
American Music, give an adequate con- 
ception of real Indian music. Elsie 
Baker is heard in a beautiful lullaby, 
“Hey Baloo,’ and an old German folk- 
song, ‘‘The Little Dustman,’’ which is 
sung by schools everywhere. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government exam 
tions to beheld throughout the entirecountry during o 
Fall. The Snead to be filled pay from $600 tor roid 
have short hours and annual vacations, with fu Eifn 

Those interested should write immediately to¥ ra ale 
Institute, Dept. K 105, Rochester, N. Y., for scheds” 
showing examination dates and places and large 
scriptive book, showing the meapeecom A available aul 
giving many sample examination questions, whic 
be sent free of charge, 
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a This most unusual opportunity comes from the very birthplace 
lass, of James Whitcomb Riley, America’s greatest living poet. 
untry 
ity of Like hundreds of other teachers, and without any cost to yourself, you can easily procure for your school- 
aT room the famous “Roop”’ bust of James Whitcomb Riley in old ivory and Bixler’s splendid large oil painting of 
sight, Riley’s ‘(Old Swimmin’ Hole’’ made famous the world over by the poet’s first and most popular poem written 
- a more than 30 years ago. @ Both of these valuable adornments for the schoolroom are recognized by Riley 
orium and universally as standard works of art, and.are now in possession of hundreds of schools throughout the 
go country who are unanimous in their praise of this wonderful opportunity. 
go , 
ae READ HOW EASY IT IS 
n sev- We will provide any teacher, on- request, School Children. We willimmediately forward them. They could not be purchased at an 
which east of the Mississippi River, with 125 artistic by prepaid express the famous painting, bust Art Store for many times the proceeds from 
» sus- souvenir Riley Pins or west of the Mississ- and prize volume identical as described below the Riley Pins and they are works of Art 
direct ippi 135 Pins. These pins at only 10c each are and place at the same time the names of the that you will never part with. 
1 tone easily and quickly sold by the pupils among teacher and pupils on the Statue Honor Roll. It is impossible to describe or show by these 
large themselves, parents and friends. The pupil The people in your community will become illustrations all the artistic beauty and skill 
green selling the most pins will receive a lavishly il- as interested in this school enterprise as the displayed in these famous treasures, they 
shade Justrated book of Riley Poems containing the pupils and will gladly buy the pins not only to must be seen to be appreciated. If it is 
seats “Old Swimmin’ Hole”’ and other early poems. assist the pupils, but also as souvenirs from faith you needaglance at the letters below from 
The Send the proceeds from the pins to the Capi- the very birthplace of James Whitcomb Riley. Supt. Larrabee of our City Schools and from 
s. It tal State Bank, Greenfield, Indiana, which as —_ Let us assure you that your pleasure and a few of the teachers who have already taken 
The trustee of the Kiley Statue Fund will place one satisfaction with these two Artistic Treasures advantage of this splendid opportunity will 
ndows dollar of the proceeds to the credit of your will be not only as great as that of the hundreds readily convince you that the merit is there. 
icity school towards the Great Riley Statue to be of teachers who have already procured them, ‘Teachers—Can you afford to overlook all this JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
if erected in the poet’s home town by American but also as great as the delight of all who see when it comes to your school free of all cost ? 
yr the . one . P P ‘ P . . 
Mail us the attached coupon now. Don’t send any money. We will immediately send the Riley Pins, postpaid with all instructions. 
omnec- 
iter is Our Public School _Supt. gives this Mr. Riley greatly admires Bixler’s Oil Paint- 
right proposition unqualified endorsement. ing of the Old Swimmin’ Hole. 
“A mo To Tue Teacnens:— Dear Mn. Bixten:— 
cakes No teacher can afford to overlook thi 
ons of dete enapgel ~ scatter sopelle Mate magguctot = Mr. Riley is delighted with your excellent 
great offer. The plan outlined makes it oil painting of the “Old Swimmin’ Hole”. 
yuntry an easy matter for any school to obtain He wants me to tell you how pleased he is 
1S can this beautiful large oil painting of Riley's with it, how it brings back the old days, and 
the “Old Swimmin’ Hole”’ in an artistic frame how more than grateful he holds himself to 
nthe — “ old ivory vee of ee ee you. Heis se nding today six volumes of his 
ne vil- poet. can recommend everything to be verses for your six children, and hopes they 
yuntry Just as represented and will say to the will give you and them the kind of sed 
teachers that it is a proposition far out you have given him. 
_" of the ordinary. “a let se Very sincerely. yours, 
: ; RANK LARRABER, . : 
tried Sup’t Greentield Public Epmunn H, Kien, 
- Schools. Secretary 
r, and : ‘is 
ded to 
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ection The bust of Mr. POEMS 
in op- Riley is the accom- Vie deles book 
e play plishment of the Sauer cohagedineat 
n = noted sculptor, J. for the pupil 
dn Leeland Roop, and selling the most 
> rural is recognized as Riley Pins con- 
of the the best likeness tains the ‘Old 
puntry of the poet ever Swimmin’ Hole” 
— made, It is one- and many other 
- half life-size and b) famous poems. 
artistically finished “a md ‘ 
‘ ; It is lavishly il- 
in old ivory, being ; diletaae 4 OPED EE 
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rds Ps priate for schools Will awter and 
pec and public build- is a beautiful 
wg ings. gift book. 
1d the WAS 
le Cry LETTERS OF APPRECIATION— Bixler’ . . sae 1 Ie 66 : 9 ” THESE LETTERS WILL 4h" 
er’s Genuine Oil Painting of Riley’s “Old Swimmin’ Hole by 
Thou- READ THEM. _ Pasian aug ellen ang CONVINCE YOU os 
Dixon; This beautiful large oil painting of Riley’s ‘Old Swimmin’ Hole” meas- 
coln's We received the excellent painting, bust ures 30x40 inches and is hand-painted by the noted artist Bixler in We are in receipt of the beau- “sé 101 
n and book and to say we are highly pleased : il col is id hash ith the that | = te Me. Riter’s tiful Riley Treasures. ‘They far 
livered is expressing it mildly. genuine oil color and is identical with the one that hangs in Mr. Riley's surpassed our expectations S& 
>ryor’s VerTIE HULETT, home and hundreds of American Schools. Your choice may be had of a and we are so very much , 9” cReenFiELD 
n slow Excelsior Springs, Mo. painting either in natural or sepia tones. ‘They are supplied with an artistic pie ased shat we want to ty ART ASSN. 
ecords ; PE pe aie the yas hoo ygcoraagpcony etre Flemish mission oak frame, interlined with a burnished gilt mould and are of arenes ote “Plence 1c 7 Greenfield, Ind. 
ekfeet phone ¢ pony a they ave far std the very highest quality, displaying the painting in splendid artistic taste. me heat from you y , Fiense cond me be 
yrds 0 my expectations, . MABEL CRAVEN, cy “Riley Pins” to be wll 
e con- AuIDA DEvavL, Paisley, Ore. We received the beautiful painting, bust We are more than pleased with the excellent Sup’t, 4" at y ge om | at Ten 
Elsie The Riley Treasures received and we are and book in the very best condition. We were painting and bust and it is certainly a great Waxahachie, codkenctinbetacmde 
aby perfectly delighted with them. If it is  curprised to find such excellent works of Art. return for the oue day it took to sell the pins. Texas, SS Bank of yourcity in tull pay- 
ven permissable I should like to say myself and = 7y¢ ping sold like “hot cakes” and were all Mrs. Grace L. KING, ment of one framed painting, 
1 folk- pupilsare * ‘crazy”’ about them. sold the very first day. Geddes, 8, Dak. Pd bust and volume, to be identical 
: j NELL LITTLE, Blytheville, Ark. r; (<) as described, Express Prepaid. One 
hich 18 HArvey M., NICKELS, Greenwood, Ind. ; ° Dollar of this nmount isto be placed 
The pointing. bust and book have been Myself and pupils are certainly well pleased ls” in the Statue Fund, and the nae of 
received. Wordscannot express our de- The painting, bust and book came yesterday with the Riley Treasurers, our Art Instructor @ the wchool, pupils and teacher to be 
ee light. They are So much more than we and both teachers and pupils are delighted. said we should feel many times repaid as the 4S pluced on the Statue Honor Roll 
; iS had expected for so small an effort. I certainly feel thankful that I saw your ad- effortto procure them did not half pay the 
ON ELLEN D, McCorRQuopDaALe, vertisement and answered it. value, H. V. SKEEL, SS. 
Beaumont, Texas. E. L. Davis, Anderson, 8. U., K. 2 sc ottsburg, Ind, - et oes 
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The Instructor Literature Series 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


The Instructor Literature Series is intended to provide good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades 
It is made to fit the school course, and became part of the equipment of the school. 
to many standard and accepted Classics, a lare number of books specially prepared by writers who understand intimetely the 
needs of the schoblroom, 


5 CENTS—SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS—5 CENTS 


It contains, in addition 








This is the most extended and complete list of this class of books published, and is being improved and strengthened by the addition of many new titles each year, 
Each book has 32 or more pages; well made, with strong attractive paper covers, in assorted colors and different designs. They include Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, 








History, Industries and Literature. Many new titles in this list. 
FIRST YEAR 7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 103 Stories from the Old Testament | Geography Literature SEVENTH YEAR 
Fables and Myths <2 Story of the Pilgrims—Powers _ 111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- *13 Courtship of Miles Standish VO 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon.— 44 Famous Karly Americans | | Kingsley : don and Paris)—-Bush *14 Evangeline—Long fellow + pase 
#27 Eleven Fables from Asop— (Smith, Standish, Penn)—ush w171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 115 Great European _Cities—II *15 Snowbound—Waittier + — 
| More Fables from Aisop— *54 Story of Colum bus— McCabe M 72 Labu the Little Lake Dweller (Rome and Berlin) —Bush *20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
§5 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 168 Great European Cities—III the Town Pump—Hawthorne 


*29 Indian Myths—Sush 
140 Nursery Tales— 7Zaylor 
288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People—Part I-- 


57 Story ofLouise M. Alcott—Bush 

*59 Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 

60 Children of the Northland— 

62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 


195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carvroll. 


(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 
¥246 What I Saw on Papen ne? 
#247 The Chinese and Their Country 
—E.M. Paulson 


123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 

324 Selections from Shelley and 


2 Little Plant People—Part II — AA : é * che ie ; s 
*20 St fa Sunt —Mill, 63 Children of the South Lands— 202 Alice’s Further Adventures in | +285 Story of Panama and the Canal Keats 
os KittyMittens and Her Friends II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- Wonderland—Carroll —Nida 125 Selections from The Merchant 
S pines)—AMc Fee of Venice 


History 
*32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 
*104 Mother Goose Reader 
*228 First Tern Primer—Maguire 


64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdain)—Saker 

65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Pennsylvania)—Baker 

66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
92 Animal Life in the Sea—A/cFee 
*93 Story of Silk—Brown 
94 Story of Sugar—Retter 


History and Biography 
#73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
74 Four More Great Musicians— 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush 


#147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by ‘fennyson—Hallock 
*149 Man Without a Country, The 
— Hale 
*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 


*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 68 Biorice 
Beginners Stories of the Revolution—I 96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee aus (i Crom- —hung f 
at Pry om bn 9 —- and Cocoa)—Brown tf A anti 196 The Gray Champion — Haw- 
SECOND YEAR 6 Stories of pg wees *139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II +160 Heroes of the Revolution— gomted f Th —" 
Fables and Myths Aieuad Philadelphia)—McCahe oss The Sky Bamile ae 163 Stories of Courage—Bush a in Co) omas Moore— 
33 Stories from Andersen—7Zaylor 70 Stories of the Revolution—IIl | 380 Making of the 7 187 Lives of Webster and Clay— | 21,"More Selections from the 


34 Stories from Grim—7Zaylor 
*36 Little Red Riding Hood—Arite» 
*37 Jack and the Beanstalk—Aezler 
*38 Adventures of a Brownie— 


Nature 
3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 


(Marion, the Swamp Fox) — 
*132 Story of Franklin—/arts 
*164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine andinu Her 


281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—ush 
History and Biography 


16 Explorations of the Northwest 
80 Story ot the Cabots—Mc&ride 


#158 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—Susk 

197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 

198 pod of Roger Williams— 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition— 
*224 Story of William Tell—Hadllock 
*286 Story of Slavery— Booker 7, 


Sketch Book—/rving 

*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes- 
peare—Selected 

#231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
I1I—Grammar 


39 Little Wood Friends—Mayne J R 97 Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 5 
*40 Wings and Stings—Halifax New Home, (Nos. 164,165,166 are 3 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe Washington 238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
41 Story of Wool—Mayne the stories vom “Seven Little 99 Story of Jefferson— McCabe Par 

Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 100 Story of Bryant—McFee Stories of the States 239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 


42 Bird Stories from the Poets— 
History and Biography 


167 Famous Artists I—Landseer and 
Bonheur—feltlicrew 


lor Story of Robert E.Lcee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—Douglas 


508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
509 Story of Georgia—Derr 


Part II 
*241 Story of Niad—Church (Cond.) 


43 te ese poe tat etang oar Literature *106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 511 Story of Illinois—Sm zz 4242 Story of the Ajneid — Church 
45 Sorkood of i inaeitedine ° *35 Goody Two Shoes 107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 512 Story of Indiana—Clem (Cond.) . 
204 boy = 58 Selections from Alice and sou—Bush 513 Story of lowa—McFee 
Literature Phoebe Cary 110 Story of Hawthorne—McFerr 515 Story of Kentucky—Eusank EIGHTH YEAR 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew — *67 ‘The Story of Robinson Crusoe 112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 520 Story of Michigan—Skinner Literature 
Craik 71 Selections from Hiawatha (for thorne 521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner * 4 1 Ti 
*152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 3rd, 4th and sth Grades) 141 Story of Grant—McKane 528 Story of New Jersey—Hutchin- ois ee : oer moe aby 
Stevenson *227 Our Animal Friends and How 144 Story of Steam—McCahe son ‘ M her mtartg Reed eg a 7 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 19 Lotter s saturday Night-Lxrnst 


206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 

220 Story of the Christ Child— 

262 Four Little Cotton-Taitls—Smi/h 


to Treat ‘Them 
#233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary—/axon 


145 Story of McKinley—Mc#&ride 

157 Story of Dickens—Smzth 
*179 Story of the Flag—Saker 

185 Story of the First Crusade— 


536 Story of Pennsylvania—Marsh 
542 Story of Utah— Young 
546 Story of West Virginia—Shawkey 


#23 The Deserted Village — Gold- 
smith 

*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner + 

“127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 


290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life FOURTH YEAR 190 Story of Father Hennepin— 547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner spe Lietirigh 3 
Reader—Maguire Nature and Industry 191 Story of LaSalle—Mc&ride : "128 Peo of ——, . 
#75, Story of Coal—McKane +217 Story of Florence Nightingale— | Literature — os sew kam WiRE--inehee tie 
THIRD YEAR 76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 218 Story of Peter Cooper—AMc Fre ees ae 430 Macty ths 1 ti elections 
Fabl d Myth *77 Story of Cotton—Ayown 232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames jo The Snow Image—Havwthorne im ge age 
abies an yths 7 y A j *11 Rip Van Winkle—/) ving 142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 134 Conquestsof Little Plant People | 265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- cas I . oe f $l H ilo Irv Cantol + 
+} Greek Myths—Alingensmith *126 Peeps iuto Bird Nooks I—McFee * yg 4 ial ) lle. “<- ~ neal 154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
oh Nature Myths—Me/calf *181 Stories of the Stars— McKee 287 hon in Colonial Days=7illing- *22 Rab and His Friends—Brown Canto II + 
143 Building ofthe Ship and other 


*so Reynard the Fox—Aest 


*205 Eyes and No Hyes and The 
Three Giants 


#24 ‘Three Golden Apples—Haw- 


Poems—Long fellow 





Ioz2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories Literature thorne + - 
*146 Sleeping Beauty aud Other meer oo Pemgny ais *8 King of the Golden River omg, The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- | 148 Pore’ ag Ivry, The Armada— 
§ . 4 vary Z “Foyt ¥) norne 
174 Sun Myths—Rezler *56 Indian Children Tales—Rush tg mn on ce he 26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne iso Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
175 Noree Legends, 1 Reiter, | Fs Stories of the Backwoods | Gi story ofsindbad tucsailor "| UBA Tale of the White ills and | “tons from Adams and Jer 
0177 Legends of the Rhineland— $1 Story of DeSoto—Haljeld & | 108 History’ in Verse (Sheridan's | , = cer re = ae” a | *151 Gold Bug, The—/ve board: 
262 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and *82 Story of Daniel Boonc—Retter serge yay tanpmgge ly ad the An a |= 4 Prisoner’ of Chilaon and Other | 
Other Rhine Legends—McCadbe 83 ee d ne Shope y eeimeta | mn ine Tae Daffydowndilly and Other 120 Ten Selections from Longfel- Poems—Byron eral e 
Nature and Industry 84 ores oa —Reiter Bintles=licmihbras low--II (Paul Revere’s Ride, The aa es and Other Poems— m | 
49 Buds, Stems and Pruite-—Mayne 82 aaa talones Gaseathinen coe (whit. | *280 sesy of Aladdin and of Ali meee in Armor, and other 156 <tc atten ect Biography ' y Pp 
1 Story of Flax—J/avue ? sili RE aba—Lewis u 5), o ae 
3a Story of Glass—Hanson a nnriasn erneanaeeae (Morse | *183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 121 wep te 4g ao Se he] . of Gatos ee ~" +4 is or th 
*53 Adventures of a Little Water and Edison)—Farts *184 The Nurnberg Stove—/Lahamee sheen u ~ § a Shay, Ok Pad one o. s Yo came 
Drop—Mayne 88 American Naval Heroes (Jones | *!86 Heroes from King Arthur— 7 ry | ake ie fH 00 ta tie Zotams, ben _ Tn 
135 Little People of the Hills (Dry Perry, Farragut)—Bush 194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected ess oes Bo Piper of, Hamelin— A rap I 0s oo Somes Sith away 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chas¢ 89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/Judd *199 Jackanapes—Lwing 6: The oe t Carbuncl Mr. iyo Paul H. Ha eee Bio eat h | 
203 Little Plant People of the I Story of Eugene Field—McCabe | *200 The Child of Urbino—De lu wOL 2he. b oe Carbuncle, oso 7 el y i phy Am 
Waterways—Chase 18 Story of I exington and Bunker Ramee Higgin = won Bo — ~ 21 anife me Samuel Johnson — 
133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- Hill—Baker — of Asgard—Selections— ves tha Haaanien haa  oeaniay t stood | 
board—PartI. Story of Tea and * > == cary Ss—. ' a a 
the Teacup y - oy ee #o12 Storiesfrom Robin Hood—Aush | 7211 The Gotten Piece Newther ne ont Ste pare de Coverley Papers worda 
137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- Prete sce ghar ved aga *234 Poems Worth Keowiag—Book —— A “doch liaai #236 inte Worth Knowing—Book 
oe | oe se ee Br eee eee ata 
: eet . — 7] seus P as strel— ° 
eee ee ee Ce Literature Nature SIXTH YEAR 225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected Introduction and Canto I smile, 


board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Re/ztere 


go Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow—I (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 

*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 








*1og Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 

Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—A/clee 

249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois— 
Patterson 





For various grades 
229 Responsive Bible Readings— 
264 The Story of Don Quixote—ush 
*284 Story of Little Nell—Smzth 





+ These have biographical sketch 
of author, with introduction or 
explanatery notes. 
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: 2 N A VILLAGE perhaps some 

7 ninety miles distant from my 
3] home, the teacher of an in- 
a termediate grade resigned a 
month before the term ex 
9 pired. 1 knew nothing of 
ie vine aaa that the pupils ranged in 
age from twelve to nineteen years; and I 
accepted the position although I was scarcely 
past twenty. I found a quiet little town in 
the foot-hills of an Alleghany ridge; hav- 
ing, mainly, one long street, in which were 
pretty residences, several tall  spired 
churches, and a two-story school build- 
ing painted white and set against a 













“I Did My Best” 


BY M.A. J. 


rector entered the room and came to my desk. 


‘‘Here are your certificate and recommen- 
“‘T want the key; 


dations, ’’ he said roughly. 
we’ve elected another teacher. ’’ 


I asked no question as I gave him the key 
A sickening 


for I saw that he—staggered! 
revulsion swept over me, I needed no invita- 
tion to withdraw. A young woman entered 


and I gave her all necessary information about 
the classes, smiling as I refused to permit her 


apology. When I was leaving the desk, the 
door opened suddenly and the boys and girls 
came crowding into the room with frowns 


and muttered speech. I saw their glances 
directed to the other teacher, and instine- 
tively reached for the helm. 

“‘T’ll stay until after the singing. ’’ 

“‘I wish you would,’’ she said quickly. 

It seemed wise to speak to the pupils, so I 
said, ‘‘I am glad to have been even this short 
time associated with you. I shall remember 
you kindly and hope to meet everyone again. 
I have this to ask in going: do for your new 
teacher exactly what is right, splendid and 
manly. ’’ 

Silence greeted the words; but when I had 

left the room a disturbance drew my 
attention. The windows were crowded 





grove of oak trees that swept away up 
a gentle slope to the mountains. 

I was taken at once to the school 
room. As the resignation was not to 
be made known until noon, there was 
ample time to study the situation. I 
saw the boy who specialized in throw- 
ing paper wads, the one who whistled 
aloud, the ‘‘ring’’ that was responsible 
for the conditions prevailing. At my 
boarding house that noon, I heard sev- 
eral emphatic warnings in reference to 
my proposed undertaking. I waited 
for the test with unusual interest. It 
came when the teacher was called 
away an hour before closing time. 

Amid a sudden stillness, I arose and 
stood before the pupils, and said a few 
words that meant faith in them and 
myself. Then I smiled, a quick light 
smile, as though I saw good-comrade- 
ship in those interested eyes. So, in 
that crucial time, I put out my hands 
unhesitatingly. 

Quietly, as each necessity arose, I 
gave a guiding word. I was obeyed 
instantly. I smiled in approval, their 
smiles flashed back. But I showed 
none of the surprise I felt when each 
daring step in the dark came down up- 
on a solid footing. I scarcely felt sure 
of my ground until that night, when I 


MARTHA FELLER KING 





pleasantly, ‘‘Our new teacher isn’t 





Art is an expression of man's 
Joy in his work. — Ruskin. 


with faces as pupils deliberately came 
to watch my going. I could only 
hurry away, although I longed to go 
back and help—teacher and children. 
A few minutes later, as I was repack- 
ing baggage, I heard a shout in the 
street. Over and over it rang out—the 
boys’ favorite foot-ball yell: 

‘‘We want---we want—we want’’— 
then my name. 

I laughed—a little unsteadily. Then 
came a knock at the door. They had 
been sent home until their work could 
be arranged. I felt a gravity in the 
situation as I went down to them, and 
stood on a porch that was about four 
feet above the pavement where they 
had gathered. Masters in a riot must 
feel somewhat as I felt. 

‘‘We are awful sorry to give you 
up,’’ said a girl, with an effort at calm- 
ness. ‘‘We want to invite you to visit 
us this summer—anytime you’!1come. ’’ 
Her voice faltered. ‘‘I wish you could 
stay; you are different. ’’ 

‘‘But why, dear?’’ Ihesitated. ‘‘I 
don’t understand; your new teacher 
will do well for you.’’ 

A bitter mutiny sprang into their 
faces; they uttered a few words, swift 
t+ and vehement. 

: ‘“TDo the very best you can,’’ I said 
slowly and distinctly. ‘Try to be 








very big but I guess we’ll have to be- 
have, ’’ 

The next day I found the spell of a 
Stranger’s personality still over them. 


OCTOBER POSTAL CARD 


Carbon or hectoqraphed copies of drawing 
may be qiven pupils to trace and color for 
their friends. 


kind.’’ I watched their faces for some 

signof response. ‘‘Don’t forget that I 

would want you to.’’ I regretted the 

suggestion of self-conceit, but it seemed 

to be the only effective argument. 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Beginnings of Writing as Taught in New Haven 


BY EDNA CORNELIA LINES 


Neve TTaven, Conn., ts noted for tts progresstve schools. The system of writing tn the primary grades ts based on phystological facts 


and ts worthy of attention. 
Supervisor, New haven. 


INE OF the reasons why the 
teaching of primary writing 
has been unsatisfactory, and 
in many schools unsuccessful, 
is that teachers have given 
their attention too fixedly to 
inanimate materials, and to results, and too 
little to the children themselves and to their 
beginning habits of movement and writing. 

We all know that the developed . writing 
movement depends upon the harmonious or- 
ganization and cooperation of a group of 
nerve-cells in the brain, called the center of 
muscular coordination -a group of cells which 
are interconnected and related in a most com- 
plex fashion; and that the growth of the 
series of interconnections between the cells, 
in small children, can be established only by 
continuous, patient practice--practice which 
should be intelligently and skillfully directed 
and supervised. 

A right-handed adult can more readily 
understand the difficulties that besiege the 
little child after making an effort to write 
with the untrained left hand. It makes one 
realize at once that nervous organization must 
precede coordinated movement. 

In the beginnings of writing practice we 
see diffusion of movement, because each cell 
in this group of cells, called the center of co- 
ordination, is acting largely individually and 
apart from the other cells, due to lack of 
organization. 

Observe the child’s first efforts in a formal 
writing lesson, expressed in jerky movements, 
cramped position, lack of control, tight grasp 
of pencil or crayon, facial contortions, move- 
ments of head, arms and trunk, in fact, dif- 
fusion of motor impulses throughout his tiny 
hbody—physical expression of intense visual 
attention. 

Nature has certainly provided a_super- 
abundance of movement; it remains for the 
teacher to select and develop and train in the 
right movement; and to establish, through 
skillful instruction and watchful, inspiring 
supervision of the pupils, the combined, har- 
monious action of these different muscles on 
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which right habits of writing and movement 
depend. What we must train is movement, 
until it becomes automatic. 

We observe that diffusion tends to empha- 
size the work of the smaller muscles, so our 
teaching should bring into activity the large 
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TO AND FRO, 
SWINGING SO. 





IN AND OUT, 
CURVE ABOUT. 


Exercises for Light Touch and Fluent Movement 


muscles. Many primary teachers very wisely 
begin their instruction by the free use of the 
blackboard, where the large muscles will nat- 
urally be called into action. But at the black- 
board, again, pupilsif left merely to imitate 
and copy the lesson introduced, will grasp the 
crayon tightly and draw in piece-meal style. 

In order to eliminate this tight grasping 
and patchy work, and to insure light touch 
and fluent movement, we employ rhythm and 
singing as an accompaniment to every writing 
lesson for the first few months. The love of 
rhythmic movement is instinctive in children, 
and by making this preparatory work of writ- 
ing and movement organized play, the pupils 
enter heart and soul into it. Thus we get the 
whole child, which means active, concen- 
trated, interested attention. 

Pleasure is associated with the visual image 
and the accompanying tactual experience, 
making impressions vivid, consequently more 
enduring, and we remember to observe, also, 
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. board for him to trace. 


This article was prepared by a New Haven teacher under the direction of Mr, Harry Houston, Writiny 
It will be followed by another article in the November tssue.—T11l) 1: DITORS. 


the law of repetition until movements become 
automatic or unconscious. 

We begin with simple exercises like the 
following. The teacher in the very first work 
on movement exercises and letters puts the 
copy on each blackboard space for the children 
to trace. Later they make their own copies, 
Pupils stand at blackboard in good position, 
chests high, lungs full of air, circulation un- 
impeded. At a given signal they turn, take 
crayons, place crayon where teacher indicates 
from her position at front blackboard, and sing 
and trace, not taking the crayon from the 
figure until so directed and singing stops. 

As the pupils learn to ‘‘let themselves go,” 
and as they gain in muscular control, we pro- 
ceed to a more continuous motion picture, this 
time without tracing, and singing appro- 
priate school songs that can be adapted to 
the various movements, like the ‘‘Autumn 
Song’’ given on page 15. 

In connection with these early writing ex- 
ercises, we trace all the small letters, singing 
notes instead of words, and taking all the al- 
phabet in a few weeks. 

In all this work the teacher first instructs, 
using the front blackboard. Theteacherfmakes 
the letter repeatedly with large free move- 
ment, tells name, drills upon it, calls attention 
to proper starting point, sings the notes she 
has chosen to accompany the letter, invites 
class to sing with her (attention device), then 
proceeds to make a large letter on each child’s 
She then returns to 
the front board, gives signals for taking 
crayon, starting point, etc., and all proceed 
to trace and sing, trying to start and finish 
together, and, unconsciously, acquiring a free 
fluent movement. 
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The teacher asks frequently for the name 
of the letter to insure correct association with 
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Freehand Exercises Done Rhythmically to Singing A Pp 
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visual image, so, incidentally, the class learns 
the alphabet. 

By this method of quick tracing to music 
and drill, children soon learn to associate let- 
ter name, visual image and motor idea in the 
making of each letter. After the letter has 
been traced eight or ten times pupils are re- 
quired to make it many times around the 
traced letter independently, and they do it 
proudly and with ease after they have learned 
the path in this rhythmic way. 

Very soon we introduce words (continuing 
for a while to sing) and many exercises with 
letters repeated. 
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Any teacher with versatility, adaptability 
and ‘‘gumption’’ can plan a system of free 
flowing movement exercises to precede the 
introduction of formal writing lessons, a 
system of movement exercises that will de- 
light children, and at the same time intro- 
duce and establish writing habits that will 
be productive of dexterity, grace and speed. 

After two or three months of blackboard 
practice (classes vary), we make the transition 
to paper, using large sheets and wax crayon, 
gradually reducing the size of the writing un- 
tilat the end of the year it is standard size for 


this grade written with pencil on ruled paper. 

Throughout the year we introduce every 
writing lesson with movement drill, using one 
side of the paper for movement practice and 
the other for the writing lesson proper. 

We faithfully continue the instructing pro- 
cess and often repeat lessons. 

Sample papers, written by the teacher, are 
placed in various parts of the room before 
each new lesson is given, to aid pupils in 
gaining proper ideas of arrangement and 
space relations, and to familiarize them with 
the visual images before they undertake the 
motor expression. When the visual image is 
new or strange, a child’s visual attention is 
of necessity so strenuous, that a fluent motor 
expression is impos- 
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conserve what has gone before, providing 
the right conditions from time to. time for a 
sane and systematic review. 

After we begin our work on paper each 
class comes to the front every day, at the 
completion of the lesson, and by a system of 
kindly criticism, commendation and sugges- 
tion, in which the children take an active 
part, we keep the painstaking spirit and pa- 
tient effort alive and growing. 

We do not achieve perfection by the end of 
the year, but as a whole, the writing is legi- 
ble, fluent and promising; and the lessons 
have teemed with playful emotions, rhythm, 
and the full pulse-beat of eager, childish sat- 
isfaction in the joy of accomplishment. 
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and, of course, each 
child has a copy of 
his name. 

One finds in the 
teaching of writing, 
as in all subjects, that 
drill and frequent re- 
vival are necessary. 
We must carefully Like 
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The Thing Called Soul 


HAVE seen teachers whom I 
thought had it. Such is the 
4] passion of my heart for this 
quality that if I were a clergy- 
man, (which I never shall 
| be) and should preach a ser- 
mon, peg I never can do) it would have 
for its text, ‘‘This day is thy soul required 
of thee !’’ 

One may tread and tread, and never climb 
the hill; one may teach and teach, and fail 
to touch life still! I love to test new theo- 
ries; it is like an autumn breeze to explore 
anew ‘ ‘system ; ;’? T chase that phantom will- 
0’-the-wisp ‘‘results’’ with pedagogical pri- 
mary strides, but though I speak with the 
tongues of Froebel and Montessori and have 
not soul, I am become as sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal! 

What is soul? It is the magnetic force 
that draws a spark from the child’s life and 
clinks it tight to your own. Is it personality? 
Yes, but more. You may have personality 
and be all ‘‘ego,’’ you may have personality 
and entirely forget how you felt when you 
were six. If you have soul you will feel it 
now, even if you are sixty. If you have 
soul you will know how children feel; the 
real in you must touch the real in them. 

Some of us do not even know that little 
children have feelings. Did you ever havea 
Mary whose spirit was not spontaneously 
glad and expressive like that of most little 
children, but locked up, hedged around by 
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BY ETHEL GESSNER ROCKWELL 


influences unknown to you, till she was dumb 
to all your professional advances in the shape 
of splints, colors, sticks, blocks? And the 
principal came in one day when your pa- 
tience had burst like a huge long-preserved 
bubble and you explained to her about Mary’s 
stupidity and dullness; you looked together 
at the shrinking little huddle of shyness 
and laughed. Mary heard and made no sign, 
even as she had made no sign to all your 
efforts, but that moment you uncharged your 
magnet that was to draw Mary to you! That 
day was your soul required of you and found 
wanting! Mary may after awhile learn to 
read and spell, but there are depths in Mary 
you will never reach. 

Did you ever have a Robert whose haunt- 
ing record of badness thrust itself upon you 
from nine in the morning till four at night, 
with unceasing expansion of powers devoted 
to annoyance? One day the drawing lesson 
was a waxen narcissus. Robert’s hand quiv- 
ered upward to tell the wonderful story of 
the flower, the story you had so dramatically 
given with the best foot of your personality 
thrust satisfyingly forward. Some new light 
was dawning in his mischief-bright eyes. 
And you turned from the visitor who was 
taking notes on your methods and said loud 
enough to be heard all over the room, ‘‘Well, 
Robert! Have you waked up at last! I never 
knew you to want to tella story before. Do 
let’s hear what you have to say!’’ 

Did he say it? No. Watch the light die 


from his eyes and the flower crumple in his 
suddenly passion-strong fingers. The visitor 
might have recorded, ‘“‘This day was her 
soul required of her!’’ And Robert passed 
on to the next grade, growing vicious early, 
helped by his untoward home surroundings. 
‘Yet you had had the time, the place and the 
magnet all offered to you. 

Yet I hear you say, ‘‘Oh, nonsense! All 
children are not like that.’’ Grant it. But 
far more are like that than you dream. 
That is where the soul quality shines out 
clearest—to know, to recognize, to meet 
your opportunity. That is why soul is more 
than personality, more than kindness, more 
than tact. It never covers over, by word or 
deed, its drawing power; the magnet is 
always there. 

Can you get this thing called ‘‘soul’’ to 
have and to hold forever? You can cultivate 
it, for very likely it is within you, only un- 
suspected and covered over by thoughtless- 
ness. Search for it as for a hidden treasure 
if you care to be a real teacher. 





After all, what is desired in teaching is that 
the pupils study and think and acquire habits 
of industry. * * * If children work vigor- 
ously when organized to carry out plans that 
appeal to their native instincts the result in 
acquisition of knowledge and in training is 
not less valuable because the children study 
willingly and find pleasure in what they are 
doing.—Learning and Doing. 
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Gymnastic Stories and Rhythmic Plays for Primary Children 


BY BERTHA L. 





Jack O’ Lanterns 


->aIN OCTOBER the Gymnastic 
Story will be one of the 
woods: gathering nuts, chas- 
ing the little brown squirrels, 
imitating the birds and jump- 
ing over the brook. Later in 
the month, of course, we must have a Hallow- 
e’en party, because the thoughts uppermost 
in the minds of the little folks at this time 
are of making Jack o’ lanterns, pulling taffy, 
bobbing for apples and popping corn. It is 
possible and advisable always to have our 
Gymnastic Story based on the season’s theme, 
and thus the children’s recreation will mean 
much more to them because they are doing 
the thing in which they are most interested 
at the time. 

Continue to take the children to the yard 





Jack O’ Lantern Song 


for their lessons, as the benefit in rest and 
fresh air more than repay us for the little 
added time it takes. Keep up the simple, 
fundamental work in rhythm suggested in 
the September issue, clapping in the various 
times regularly if only for a few minutes 
daily. 
A NUTTING PARTY 
Story 

This month Bobby and Little Sister with 
their little friends have been invited out to 
the country to spend the week-end. How 
vlad we are that we have been included in 
the invitation and are to go with them! We 
know what this will mean. We shall go to 
the woods to gather nuts and bring them 
home to be cracked during the long winter 
evenings. Weshall watch the 
squirrels darting up the trees 
and shall listen to the birds 
singing in the branches. We 
shall play games down by the 
little brook and then spread 
our lunch beside it on the fall- 
en leaves. It will be great 
fun to tramp through the dead 
leaves and hear them rustle, 
and to toss them high in the 
air. Indeed, we are very 
happy to be invited to go 
nutting. 

Activities 

1. Going to the woods. 

All stand in aisles and quietly skip to the 
yard or around the room. 

2. We look about the woods for chestnut 

trees. 
All stand erect 
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SWOPE, Director of Physical Education, East Cleveland, Ohio 


watch the trees as they sway to and fro, 

All stand and sway the body forward until 
the weight is on the balls of the feet; then 
backward, placing most of the weight on the 
heels. Repeat several times, thus _illustra- 
ting the placing of the weight of the body 
properly. Raise the arm slowly sideward 


upward while taking a deep breath. Lower 


the arms slowly sideward and whistle while 
exhaling. Repeat often. (See that children 
breathe always with their mouths closed. ) 
5. We gather the fallen nuts into our 
baskets to take home with us. Curve the 
left arm, making a ‘“‘basket.’’ Stoop on 
“‘One,’’ place nuts in basket on ‘‘Two,’’ 
Repeat, using right and left arms alternately, 
6. We see a little brown squirrel dart down 





Bobbing for Apples 


a tree and across the leaves, and we all run 
after him. 

Let one child be the ‘‘squirrel’’ and all 
follow in a straight line wherever he leads. 
He must, of course, run back shortly to the 
place where the teacher is giving the lesson. 
If the lesson is being given in the school- 
room, the leader will run up and down the 
aisles and back to place. 

7. We play the game ‘‘Squirrels in Trees. ”’ 
(In Bancroft’s ‘‘Games for Playground, 
Home, School and Gymnasium.’’ This is very 
popular with little children. ) 

Have most of the children stand in groups 
of threes, with their hands on each others 
shoulders, thus forming hollow trees. In 
each tree is a player representing a squirrel, 
besides one odd squirrel without a tree. The 
teacher, or leader, claps her hands, and all 
the squirrels run for other trees. The odd 
squirrel tries to secure a tree, the one who 
is left out being the odd squirrel next time. 

8. There is a beautiful little brook running 
through the woods where it is great fun to 
play. We run fast to get a good start and 
are able to jump over it at the place where 
it is narrowest. 

Mark off a space a foot and a half or two 
feet in width on the ground. The children 
form.in line and jump over. Those who ‘‘get 
their feet wet’’ by not jumping far enough 
are taken out of the line. Increase the width 
of the brook. If they are in the schoolroom 
mark the space on the floor with crayon. 
Teach the children to jump lightly and to land 
on the balls of the feet. 
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9. We imitate the 
birds flying through 
the branches of trees. 

Raise arms sideward 
and run lightly around 
the yard, or room, im- 
itating the flying of 
birds. 

10. We again listen 
and imitate the whis- 
tlng of the wind 
through the trees. 

Stand and take deep 
breathing, repeating 
several times. 

11. We gather arm- 
fuls of leaves and toss 
into the air. 

Bend forward and pretend to gather leaves 
and toss high. This exercise involves trunk 
and arm muscles. 

12. We thank Bobby and Little Sister very 
heartily for our happy nutting party and 
gather up our nuts and skip home. 

All skip lightly back to seats. 


A HALLOWE’EN PARTY 
(Use this story the latter part of the month.) 


Story 


On the last night of this month comes 
Hallowe’en, the night on which the brownies 
frolic and have a gala time. Now the 
brownies, you know, are curious little elves 
about a foot high, dressed in brown, with 
brown faces and hands and wee brown caps, 
all just the color of the soft little brown bat. 
And like the little bat, the brownies come out 
only after dark, when everybody is asleep. 
They are very full of fun and mischief and 
love to frolic and dance in the moonlight. | 
am quite sure that on Hallowe’en, when all 
the strange little people—-the elves and 
fairies nies particu- 
larly like to revel. So tonight we shall all 
go out and play with the brownies, for the 
brownies love to play with good children. 
First we shall have some fun making Jack o’ 
lanterns with terrible faces that 
will frighten folks ; then we shall 
pop corn, pull taffy and bob for 
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Activities -y 
1. We skip to the garden for 








Words by CARRIE BE, PINKITAM 





March of the Brownies 


‘‘What is that?’’ and holding lantern faces 
overhead as if frightening some one who is 
at a window. Repeat the movement, stoop- 
ing and jumping at the end of the seventh 
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Popping Corn 


”” 


line. Finish the last line while the ‘‘faces 
are held high. (See illustration. ) 

3. We return to the house and pull 
molasses candy. 


Pop Corn Song 





1. Pop! Pop! Pop! Pop! Drawthesha-ker to and fro and vit Pop! Pop! Pop! 
2. Pop! ea Pop! Pop! See the crim-son coals a- glow-in 
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Stand erect. On 
‘‘One’’ place hands to- 
gether in front of 
chest. On ‘‘Two’’ 
stretch arms back- 
ward, keeping them as 

‘hieh das shoulders. Do 

this to any two-part 
music. It is a good 
stretching exercise. 

4. Next we bob for 
apples in a large basin 
of water. 

All stand in the 

aisles or ina circle and 
clasp hands tightly be- 
hind bagk. On ‘‘One’’ 
stretch upward = and 
bend head backward; on ‘“T'wo’’ lower heels 
and bring head to position; on ‘“Three’’ 
bend forward as ‘if trying to grasp the float- 
ing apple with the teeth; on ‘‘Four’’ straight- 
en trunks. This affords a good stretching 
and trunk bending exercise. (Both the 
stretching and bending are shown in the 
illustration. ) 

5. We are given some beautiful golden 
grains of pop corn anda popper, and soon we 
hear the cheery ‘‘pop-pop’’ as the grains burst 
into snowy whiteness. 

Have the children stand in rows facing 
Use the ‘‘Pop Corn Song’’ on 
On the first ‘‘lop’’ each claps 
his own hands; on the second ‘‘Pop’’ part- 
ners clap right hands; on the third ‘‘Pop’’ 
his own hands; on the fourth, partner’s left 
hands. In the second line make the motion 
of drawing the popper back and forth with 
the right hand. In the third line repeat 
the motions for the first; in the fourth and 
fifth those for second; on the last line each 
claps his own hands three times. Repeat 
the same motions in the second stanza. (See 
illustration. ) 

6. We now go out and play with the 
brownies. 

Divide the class into groups of eight or ten 
pupils each. The leader places 
his hands on hips, the -others 

theirs lightly on the 


each other. 
this page. 
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moves with a light springing 
step around through the trees, 
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The Story of the Bravest Sailor 


A Study of Joaquin Miller’s ‘‘Columbus”’ 


Columbus 
Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 
The good mate said: ‘* Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 
Brave Adm’r’l], speak; what shall I say?’’ 
‘Why, say: ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!’ ”’ 


**My men grow mutinous day by day; 
My men grow ghastly wan and weak.’’ 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
‘‘What shall I say, brave Adm’r’l, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?’’ 
‘*Why, you shall say at break of day: 
‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!" ”’ 
They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
“Why, now not even God would know 
Should Land all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is pone. 
Now, speak, brave Adm’r’l, and say ”’ 
He said: ‘‘Sail on! and on!”’ 


They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate: 
‘This mad sea shows his teeth tonight. 
Ile curls his lip, he lies in wait 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Adm’r’l, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?’’ 
The words leapt like a leaping sword: 
“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!”’ 
Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck — 
A light! a light! a light! a light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a werld; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: ‘‘On! sail on!’’ 
—Joaquin Miller. 


*=,1D YOU ever make a poem in- 
‘(o> to a story? It is a splendid 
ma i way to study history when you 
aD 4 have a poem like this. Think 
Sai em geet how everything must have 
SAREE looked to the men on Colum- 
bus’s ship, and how they must have felt and 
what they must have said. Imagine you are 
one of them, and see if it does not help you 
to appreciate as never before Columbus’s 
brave spirit. 

‘*Do you think that is land, or do you think 
it is a cloud?”’ 

‘“‘T think it is only a cloud. There is no 
land to be seen east or west or south or north. 
1 don’t like it. I never was so far from land 
before.’’ 

Pedro and Francisco, the two youngest 
sailors on Columbus’s ship, were standing on 
the high stern and straining their eyes to 
gaze backward toward the island: they had 
touched last. It was the very westernmost is- 
land that had ever been visited by sailors. 
They were sailing away from it out into the 
unknown “‘Sea of Darkness’’ which every one 
believed was full of terrible dangers. No 
wonder the two young sailors felt their hearts 
grow heavy as they looked about over the 
waste of waters. 





BY BEULAH HARDY 


‘‘T wish we hadn’t come,’’ said Pedro. ‘‘I 
wish we were still on the coast of Spain, look- 
ing back to those great rocks they call the 
Pillars of Hercules.’’ 

‘‘T wish we were looking forward to them,”’ 
sighed Francisco. ‘‘I wish we could turn 
around and sail back to Spain again.”’ 

‘‘Are you homesick?’’ 


‘“‘l’m more than homesick. I’m afraid. 





Pelzer 
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I’m afraid we shall never see our homes again. 
I’m afraid we shall be drawn into a whirlpool 
in these unknown seas. I’m afraid of being 
cooked to death by boiJing waves. I’m afraid 
of being devoured by horrible monsters. I’m 
afraid all the time.’’ 

At first the mate and the other officers re- 
proved the terrified sailors for their fears; 
but soon there came a time when they too 
were afraid. The needle in the compass, 
which had always pointed to the North Star, 
began to fluctuate. No one could tell why. 
It is now known to have been caused by what 
is called the magnetic variation. 

Had the North Star changed? Was the com- 
pass bewitched? It was their only guide. 
What could they do if it could not be trusted? 
No wonder they were frightened. 

If Columbus was ever afraid, they did not 
know it. When the mate cried out, with his 
swarthy cheek blanched with fear, 

‘Oh, Admiral, what shall we do now?”’ 

Columbus answered, ‘‘Sail on!”’ 

But when he gave the order to the sailors, 
the terror that gripped them burst out into 
mutiny. 

“We will not sail any farther on this dread- 
ful sea,’’ they cried. ‘‘If we do not catch 
sight of some land by dawn tomorrow we re- 
fuse to go any farther.’’ Then the mate 
came to Columbus: 

“They will not do it,’”’ said the mate and, 


strong man as he was, he trembled. ‘They 
will pitch you and me overboard and turn the 
ship back toward Spain. They are many 
strong, desperate men, and we are but two, 
Oh, my captain, I pray you give the order to 
turn back.”’ 

“They will not throw us overboard,’’ an- 
swered Columbus. ‘‘I will speak to them.” 

It was like facing a pack of ravening wolves 
at first; but Columbus was so earnest and so 
fearless that he calmed their fears and made 
them feel that it would be a shame to turn 
back, with their quest so nearly accomplished, 
He believed that they were near that coast of 
Asia which he sought. 

But on and on they sailed, day after day, 
and still came in sight of nothing but the 
dreary waste of waters. 

At first the sailors feared that, because an 
casterly wind blew all the time, they could 
never get back home. But when the wind 
ceased and they drifted into a region of 
calms, they were more afraid that there 
would never agein rise a wind to carry them 
anywhere. 

“The wind is rising! The wind is rising!” 
at last they shouted. 

The men were glad at first. ‘‘Thank God!” 
they said. ‘‘We feared that we would lie he- 
calmed here till our sails rotted away and our 
ship fell to pieces.’’ 

But soon they began to think it too much of 
a good thing. It rose into a tempest. The 
ship tossed sickeningly. The waves lifted 
themselves and drenched every one on board. 
It seemed as if they would surely go to the 
bottom. 

The ship did not go to the bottom. The 
tempest ceased. Still the tossing waters on 
every side! Still the sails spread to send 
them to the west! But look! A flock of 
birds flying toward the south! Land-birds, 
surely! Land must be near. And what was 
that floating on the water? A branch of a 
thorn-tree with green leaves and red berries! 
A floating stick with rude carving on one 
end, plainly cut by the hand of man! Land 
must be near. They had done what nobody 
in the world except Columbus had thought 
could be done. They had sailed west over 
the terrifying Sea of Darkness until they had 
come to the other side of it. And still they 
were alive! 

Nobody wanted to go to sleep that night. 
High up on the ‘‘castle’’ that was built for a 
lookout on the stern of the ship, Columbus 
watched. Down below, the men watched. 
About ten o’clock they heard him calling: 
‘Look! look! you in the prow! Do you not 
see a light off the port bow?”’ 

Three times the wavering light showed it- 
self, and then disappeared. But at two in 
the morning, the moon, breaking from be- 
hind a mass of clouds, showed plainly a line 
of beach ahead of them and a ridge of low- 
lying sand-hills. The new world- our new 
world—was discovered! 
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Some of My Busy Work Devices 


RAW on the blackboard pic- 
tures, as a chair, ladder, 
house, flag, tree and borders. 
Let the children make these on 
4 top of their desks with one- 

aes inch pegs. 

Pass two blocks to each child, a square one 
and a round one. Let the children mark 
around and color, first the square one, then the 
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Blackboard Pictures for Children to Copy with Pegs 


round one, then the square one, then the round 
one, etc. Or, let them string beads, first a 
square one, then a round one. 

From squares of paper let them cut the 
“Three Bears’’ furniture, free hand. 

Set dolls dressed in the different colors of 
the rainbow along the edge of the blackboard 
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The “Three Bears” Furniture Cut Freehand 


—red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet. 
Give the children a pencil, crayons, and a 
cardboard circle the size of a dollar. Let 
them draw circles and color them as the colors 
occur along the board. Later let them string 
colored wooden beads in the order of the 
colors of the dolls. 


BY LEONA FAYE PHEGLEY 


Print words on the board and have the chil- 
dren build them on their desks with letter 
cards and make a sentence containing each 
word. They also enjoy building rhymes as, 
‘““Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have you been?”’ 
ete., or, ‘Hickory, Dickory Dock,’’ which 
should first be printed or written on the board 
by the teacher; or let them build their 
spelling words. 

Have different colored little 
squares of paper or colored 
pegs and let them lay all of 
Lj] | one color in a pile. 

To beginners I pass draw- 
ing paper, pencil and a large 
and small circle (large one 
about the size of a dollar, 
small one the size of a 
nickel). They place the larger circle on the 
paper and mark around it, then the smaller 
one at the top of it, overlapping and not 
marking entirely around it, only down to the big 
circle. With ears and a tail added, they have 
either a kitty or a bunny (short ears and a 
long tail for a kitty, long ears and a ‘‘bob’’ 
tail for a bunny). Let them print or write 
the word ‘‘Bunny,”’ or ‘‘Kitty,’’ under the 
picture. They sometimes also prick around 
it with a pin. 

Rewerd the children by letting two or three 
that have the best work stand and hold it up 
in front of the school; or let them walk or 
skip around the room holding it up in front 
of them. Ifa child fails to do his busy work 
show him the desks of other children and 
talk about how neatly they have done their 
work. This is punishment enough I find. 

Have boxes of little square pasteboards on 
which are dots made with ink—from one to 
ten dots. Place on the board— 
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The children build one, two, three, etc., on 
their desks with letter cards, and find and lay 
a card with one dot under the word ‘‘one,’’ a 
card with two dots under the word ‘‘two,”’ 
and continue up to ten. 

Let them mark around butterflies and color 
inside the outline yellow, with brown spots on 
the wings, or let them cut them out of yellow 
strips of paper. (These pasted with wings 
bent upward in the corner of a large heart or 
on an oblong piece of paper make pretty val- 
entines for ‘‘mother.’’) 

The little folks delight in marking around 





Four Designs in “Linoleum” for “Mother’s Kitchen” 


Made from Two Sizes of Circles 


circles on pink paper; cut out the circles and 

string them with needle and thread. Or 

string small hearts or cupids for valentines. 
Cut apart pictures on heavy paper and 


place in laree envelopes; let the children put 
them together again on top of their desks. 
They like these puzzles. 

I make my own sewing cards on drawing 
pricking 


paper by penciling and with a 
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Pattern for Butterfly 


pin such simple designs as an apple, ball, 
wheel, pear, bunny, bucket or kitty. 

From white paper cut pictures of ‘Little 
Jack Horner,” ‘‘Jack, be Nimble”? ‘‘Qld 
Mother Hubbard,’’ ‘‘Jack Sprat and his 
Wife,”’ etc., such as appeared in Primary 
Plans about two or three years ago. Paste 
them along the top of the blackboard. They 
look very pretty and are appropriate for any 
time of year. 

The children count it a great privilege to 
make ‘“‘linoleum’’ for ‘‘mother’s kitchen.’’ 
I give them a cardboard ruler (one inch wide 
and about eight inches long), a piece of draw- 
ing paper and their colored crayons. They 
mark their paper off in one-inch squares 
(mark it across, then up and down). Tell 
them to color one square, Jeave the next 
white, color a square, leave the next white; 
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then in the next row to leave the 
first square white, color the next 
one —like a checker board. Many 
different designs can be made; 
color one square, in the next draw 
a circle, color the next, draw a 
circle; or color a square, draw a 
tulip or little flower in the next 
square, etc. 

In order to keep my floor clean 
during the paper-cutting period I bought two 
dozen pasteboard plates at the restaurant and 
passed them ‘to the children at that time. 
They kept all scraps in these and when 
through they stood and ran past the waste 





Simple Designs for Sewing Cards 


basket, which I had placed in the front of the 
room, and dropped their scraps into it, each 
handing me the empty plate as he passed me. 

I say: ‘‘All the children in the room, may 
stand and run past the waste basket. Those 


: co 


October 1914. 
who have no scraps may play that 
they have.’’ It is amusing to see 
the children double up their fists 
and pretend to throw as they stoop 
over the waste basket. 

A good rest exercise is ‘‘Jack- 
“in-the-Box.’’ Let the children lay 
their heads down on their desk 
and ‘‘listen.”? The teacher, in a 
few seconds, taps a little hand 
bell just once, and all the children quickly 
raise up their heads, sit up in their seats 
and stretch their hands straight up in the 
air above their heads as high as_ they 
can. Do this several times in succession. 


Incidental Primary Geography 


aye HILDREN come almost uncon- 
sciously into possession of a 
fund of knowledge of a geo- 
graphical character from their 
personal experiences, environ- 
ment and investigations. 
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The experience of the little child in finding 
his way to and from school for the first time 
alone might aptly be termed one of his first 
lessons in geography, and marks a very im- 
portant epoch in his young and tender career. 
He strikes out boldly into ‘‘Mathematical 


Geography,’’ as he calculates with swift 
strides the distance thereto and_ return. 
Neither does he neglect his ‘‘Physical Geog- 
raphy,’’? as he notes the color and kind of 
clouds in the sky; or is attracted by the vari- 
ously colored pebbles at his feet, as he care- 
fully selects a few for the sake of an already 
well supplied pocket. 

Now he begins his research also in ‘‘Politi- 
cal Geography,’’ as he makes such important 
observations as to the exact location of the 
pump; his section of the playground, and has 
thrust upon him the discipline thereof. 

Games, rhymes, songs, stories, pictures 
and verse contain much of geographical value 
to the juvenile mind:—the child learns direc- 
tions in song-games, by means of such inno- 
cent rhymes as 

‘Point to the east, 
Point to the west, 
Point to the one 
That you love best.’’ 

With his teacher he makes, from time to 
time, various weather observations; discusses 
winds, their direction and use, in such simple 
statements as: ‘‘It dries up the mud after the 
rain.’”’ ‘‘Dries clothes.’’. ‘‘Turns the mill 
to grind the wheat and corn.’’ ‘‘Scatters 
seeds.’’ ‘‘Scatters the leaves over the earth 
to make better soil, and to protect the seeds 
and roots in winter.’’ ‘‘Blows the clouds in 
great heaps, causing rain.”’ 

Now he reflects: ‘‘When the rain comes, 
where does the sun go?’’ ‘‘Why do people 
seek shelter?’’ ‘‘What animals like rain?’’ 

Under ‘‘Cloud Observations’? the children 
note the appearance of the woolpack, the 
feather, the layer, the rain clouds. They 
observe the formation, direction and velocity 
of travel of the clouds, the change of form.. 

No less interesting than these is the study 
of the sun, moon and stars. In ‘‘Moon 


BY MARY V. MYERS 


Myths,’’ litthke American children imagine 
they see a man’s face in the moon; Chinese 
children that they see a rabbit pounding rice; 
German children that they see an old woman 
with a bundle of sticks upon her back; and 
some children imagine that they see Jack and 
Jill carrying a pail of water. The poct 
Wordsworth, when he was a child, loved to 
imagine he saw a beautiful lady with long 
flowing tresses in the moon. And so on, al- 
most without end. Here we Jearn and enjoy 
Frank Dempster Sherman’s poem “ Daisies.’’ 
DAISIES 

At evening when I go to bed 

I see the stars shine overhead; 

They are the little daisies white 

That dot the meadow of the Night. 

And often while I’m dreaming so, 

Across the sky the moon will go; 

It is a lady, sweet and fair, 

Who comes to gather daisies there. 

For, when at morning I arise, 

There’s not a star left in the skies; 

She’s picked them all and dropped them down 

Into the meadows of the town. 

In Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘Bed in Sum- 
mer,’’ two extreme seasons are contrasted. 
‘‘My Shadow” suggests the natural question, 
‘What is a shadow and how is it effected?’’ 
Delightfully interesting is the study of shad- 
ows on a bright sunny day. ‘‘The Sun’s 


Travels’ has in it a geographical flavor; also 
“The Song of Seasons,’’ and ‘‘Foreign 
Children.’’ 


In our stories we contrast the home of the 
little Brown Baby with that of Cousin Es- 
kimo of the far-away Northland. Pictures 
of the animals of these countries are studied. 
Pictures of the queer-looking children and 
their queer-looking homes, with their peculiar 
environment, may be obtained from our edu- 
cational journals; mount these on cardboard 
and study in connection with the stories. 
Stories of the little Holland children in their 
land of canals and windmills, with the story 
of ‘‘Peter at the Dyke’’ always enchant. 
Stories of the little Japanese boys and girls 
in their land of rice and tea, in an atmosphere 
fragrant with cherry blossoms-~all these are 
profitable and interesting in their proper time 
and season. 

For convenience the -following subjects top- 
ically arranged may be helpful. 

Position: Practice in. describing the rela- 
tive position of familiar objects, using such 


terms as, left, right, up, down, etc. Later, 


the terms north, cast, south, west, may be 
applied. 

Air: Winds, gentle breeze; cold, warm; 
direction of; use; effects. 


Water : In air, clouds, rain, fog, frost; use; 
effects. What animals live in the water? 
Weather observations should be made. 


Sun: Appearance; use; effects; neighbors. 
S ’ ’ > x 
Moon: he ises; use; relation to the sun. 
Stars: Grea ear oO ipper; the North 
Sta reat Bear or Dipper; the Nort 


Stary comparative amount of light derived 
from sun, moon and stars. Observation of 
sunshine and shadow. 

Animals: Domestic animals, 
use; care of, 

Some of the wild animals: 
seal, lion, elephant, ete. 

Society: Principal streets, street cars, 
school. Home life compared with that of 
other children, such as the Indian; Eskimo; 
Brown Baby; Japanese; Dutch. 

Make liberal use of pictures and the sand- 
board. 


food; habits; 


bear, reindeer, 





At six or seven the average child has very 
definite ideas of what is meant by possession, 
but the rights of others as regards to posses- 
sion have not wet become very clear to him. 
if he does not take things belonging to others 
It is often, no doubt, because of the fear of 
consequences rather than because he can put 
himself in the place of another and imagine 
how it feels to have some one go off with his 
possessions. So it is this other side that 
must be built up. The child must be made to 
see that there is aiother side than his own in 
taking what does not belong to him. Try to 
bring out as far as possible a child’s own con- 
cept of the whole matter. It is invariably 
far better, even if it tekes longer, to have a 
child develop right ideas out of his own ex- 
perience and through his own mental effort 
rather than to have these ideas presented, un- 
connected with his own experiences, by his 
teacher. Ask the class this: ‘‘Why isn’t it 
right to take things that belong to other pco- 
ple?’ The first answers will be illogical and 
far-fetched, but persistency and encourage- 
ment will bring out right ideas in the end. 
Have different children try to tell what would 
happen if people could take what they wanted 
of the property of others. Character Develup- 


ment, by Charles Keen Taylor. 
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Teaching Primary Number at Chicopee 


5 AVING. heard reports of the 
| # teaching of arithmetic in 
Ay Chicopee, Massachusetts, 
which made me desirous of 
seeing the methods in opera- 
tion, I visited the schools in 
that city and was greatly interested by the 
things which I saw. Cf the upper grade 
work, I shall not speak at this time, save to 
remark that it was astrong argument in favor 
of the method begun in the earliest years and 
followed consistently throughout. 

It will perhaps be admitted that it is diffi- 
cult not to waste time and energy in primary 
number work. Too much explanation dulls 
the keen edge of the pleasure of discovery; 
one waits for another; interest flags; monot- 
onous repetition leads to mechanical work. 
A conspicuous feature in Superintendent 
Gray’s plan is that it seems designed to lead 
children to use all the power they have. 
When one learns that this system of teaching 
number is the fruit of long experience in the 
schoolroom, superintendent and teachers test- 
ing methods together, it is not surprising 
that unusual results are gained in accuracy, 
rapidity, and reasoning power. Each lesson 
seems designed to lead pupils to discover 
truths with the minimum amount of explana- 
tion, and to gain the mastery of them with 
the greatest economy of time. 

In teaching number facts, the order fol- 
lowed is addition and multiplication taken to- 
gether, subtraction, even division, uneven di- 
vision. After the necessary explanation of 
process and language, children diseover facts 
by silent work with objects, and learn them 
unconsciously by independent seat work—ob- 
jective constructions accompanied by written 
expression—such work being followed by oral 
and written tests without objects. A brief 
outline of the plan of teaching the four oper- 
ations will perhaps be intelligible, though it 
is much better to see the thing done by skill- 
ful teachers. 

As already stated, addition and multiplica- 
tion facts are taught together. One excellent 
feature of the plan is the way the ground is 
cleared for an advance... Before a child can 
understand 6=44 2, and6 2 3’s, he must 
know what is meant by 4 and 2, and 2 3’s; the 
necessary help is given as follows. 

Preliminary Work for Addition and Multi- 
plication. After making sure that the class 
know the numbers and their expression as 
far as needed, the teacher, surrounded by 
children at the number table, says: Put 
three blocks in a row, making them touch, 


like this. 


How many more have I taken? You may 
take the same number that I have, putting 
them by themselves. 


00 00 


(3 and 2). 





What have you now? Touch 








BY FANNY COMSTOCK 


them as you say it. 
crayon says 3 and 2. 
3+-2. 
Take 4 and 2 more. This is the way the 
crayon says it: 4+2, ete. 
Take 3 blocks. Put another 3 a little way 


from them. 


How many 3’s? This is the way the crayon 
says it. (writes and speaks): 2 3’s. 

Take 2 4’s. 

This is the way the crayon says 2 4’s 
(writes as before). 

This work is followed by a long and thor- 
ough drill in reading such numerical expres- 
sions and objective expressions, also in mak- 
ing such constructions with blocks at the 
number table, and in writing numerical ex- 
pressions from oral dictation. After a suffi- 
cient amount of such work with the teacher, 
the children are given written dictations like 
this for independent seat work: 


This is the way the 
(writes and speaks): 


2+1 343 
1+3 4+2 
‘24+2+2 1+2 
4+2 2+5 
3+3+3 5 2’s 
3 2’s 3 6’s 
2+S 6+1 


With kindergarten inch sticks, they make 
the constructions on their desks, leaving them 
until inspected by the teacher. The common 
method of correction is merely to point to an 
error, leaving the pupil to correct it if possi- 
ble. When the constructions are all accurate, 
the dictation is removed, and the children 
write the numerical expressions from their 
own constructions. The children’s seat work 
for the first three exercises of each column 
given above is shown below. 


00 wo ww 
0 0 mo a 
000 0 0 


The written work, of course, reproduces the 
original exercise, although not written from 
it, but from the objective work on the desks. 
The sign of multiplication is soon introduced, 
the first form, 2 4’s, not being dropped at once. 
2 4’s and 24, are read in the same way fora 
long time. 

The work just described furnishes material 
for half an equation. The next step is to de- 
rive the full statement of addition and multi- 
plication facts. 

Facts of Addition and Multiplication. Work- 
ing with the class at the number table, the 


teacher takes 6 blocks and tells the children 


to do the same. 


I will make something with my _ blocks 
(separates into groups). What have I made? 


U0 


Yes, 6 will make 4 and 2. All make it. I 
will make the crayon say it (writes slowly, 
speaking while writing each part of the ex- 
pression), 


S L \ in 00 
(0, 


“ eves 
okie ot a 

See what else you can make. 

In this way the facts 6=5-+-1, 6—23’s, 
6=4+2, 6=3 2’s, ete. are derived and writ- 
ten. After a certain amount of table work 
with other numbers, the children are ready 
to discover all the combinations and separa- 
tions of any given number through the inde- 
pendent seat work already mentioned. The 
dictations given are as follows: 

6= 7 
5= 4= ete. 
Resulting possible constructions: 


1 OO ONO 0 
ON) 0 1 


As before, the dictation is removed from 
the sight of the pupils after the constructions 
are found to be correct. The numerical ex- 
pressions are then written from the construc- 
tions and corrected. 

Subtraction. The development of subtrae- 
tion is as follows: Take five blocks. 


(0000 


(Withdrawing three blocks.) How many 
have I taken away? We will put them clear 
away, back in the pile. How many are left? 
This is the way the crayon says it: 


d 
: A APE 


lohe amar ar er Cuv., 
So — 3 oi 


The question will arise, How can construc- 
tive work in taking away be shown? If a 
child performs the process of subtraction, 2 
may be his remainder with various minuends 
and subtrahends. How can the teacher know 
the work was done correctly, if she sees only 
the remainder? To meet this difficulty, pupils 
are taught after some practice in true sub- 
traction, which puts the subtrahend away out 
of sight, to suggest the taking away by merely 
turning the sticks of the subtrahend at right 
angles to the remainder. Suppose the opera- 
tion is 7-2. Seven sticks are taken, and no 
more, the two being of course taken out of 
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the seven. They are turned to the horizontal 
position and left-at the right of the two 


sticks. 
(OKs 


The teacher knows that this means 7—2~ 5. 
It is important to give enough practice in ac- 
tual taking away, so that when this arbitrary 
method of placing is taught, such placing 
will be clearly understood to be only a make- 
believe. 

Division. ,The term ‘‘division’’ is applied 
by some both to the separation of a number 
into equal parts of a given size (12 has how 
many 4’s?) and finding the value of one of a 
given number of equal parts of a certain 
number. (What is '¢ of 12?) Mr. Gray 
limits the term ‘‘division’’ to the first of 
these two meanings: finding the number of 
equal groups of a given size contained in a 
number; and uses the term ‘‘partition’’ to 
denote finding the value of a part of a number. 

Division is taught as follows: Take six 


blocks. 


See how many threes you can make, 


ON WY 


How many threes have you? I will make the 
crayon say it. 


: - has ian 2 ) { La ‘ 
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The Rainbow in Story and 


HILDREN should first be taught by 

means of bits of ribbon, worsted or 

paper the names of the reinbow colors. 
Let them use these names in sentence- 
building. By the use of colored crayons or 
water-color paints, teach them the combina- 
tions that form green, orange and violet. 
Let them tell or write the names of objects 
that are red, blue, etc. Read the legend of 
Iris. Tell them the story of the Deluge. 
Use a glass triangular prism freely in the 
schoolroom. All the children will be de- 
lighted to see ‘‘rainbows’’ on the walls and 
desks. Cut strips of paper of the required 
colors, two inches long and half an inch 
wide, and paste them on stiff brown paper. 
Distribute to the children and let them 
arrange the colors in their proper order. 
Teach the ‘‘Rainbow Song,’’ and ‘‘The Rain- 
bow’’ by Wordsworth. 


THE LEGEND OF IRIS 


You have often seen the rainbow. But I 
am not sure that you have ever seen Iris 
riding over it. 

Iris is the daughter of Apollo and a beau- 
tiful nymph called Water-Drop. 


In all development of written expression, 
the voice of the teacher keeps pace with the 
crayon. To assist the children in learning 
the sign of division, the words has how many 
accompany the making of the dots and dash, 
as shown. 

Take eight blocks. 


you make? 
WO) on 


This is the way the crayon says it: 8+4=2., 

Take ten blocks. Ten has how many twos? 
Who will make the crayon say it? 

Uneven division presents no difficulty, 
either in construction or writing. 

Take seven blocks. See how many threes 
you can make, 


(0 00 0 


We will make the crayon tell it. 


How many fours can 


7 hn Sener thrces? SM tare od one 
é 3 on @ J — Trarorda awther 
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As the teacher says ‘‘one,’’ she writes the 
numerator of the fraction; as she says ‘‘to- 
wards another,’’ she makes the line to sepa- 
rate numerator from denominator; as she says 
‘‘three,’’ she writes the denominator. 

Take your blocks, and find how many twos 
in five. Make the crayon say it. 

The form of dictation for seat work in di- 
vision is as follows: 

6--3= 8+-4= 

To go back for a moment to addition, it 
may be said that 6 4-| 2 is not the practical 
order in which the fact should be memorized. 


BY HELEN F. SMITH 


She carries all the messages and runs on 
all the errands for Juno, the wife of Jupiter. 

When she is in a very great hurry, a 
bridge is thrown down. It connects the 
dwelling of the gods and the earth. 

Then Iris wraps herself in a rose-colored 
cloud. 

She puts on a necklace of raindrops given 
to her by her mother. 

She steps into her chariot drawn by two 
peacocks. She touches them lightly with 
her whip and away they go. 

First, up and up, then down and down, 
over the beautiful colored arch. 

When she returns, the bridge is drawn up. 
For no one may use it but Iris. 

At the end of this rainbow bridge is 
planted a pot of gold. 

On another day I shall tell you how this 
pot of gold was stolen, and of the strange 
way in which it was found. 

Ever since that time, Iris has_ soldiers 
standing near to guard it. 

They wear blue cloaks. Their swords are 
always drawn and pointing to the sky. 

T wonder if you have ever come across any 
of these soldiers. . 
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It is, nevertheless, the order which enables 
children to do most in the way of independent 
discovery, and in his book* Mr. Gray tells the 
teacher how and when to make the transition 
to the reversed form, 4+2=6. 

The aim of this article has been merely to 
describe the method of teaching number 
facts as followed at Chicopee. The number 
work there is begun in the first year and kept 
strong throughout the grades. One thing 
that the visitor misses in the fact work is the 
repetition of oral statements, one child de- 
claring that 5 |+4=9 while the others listen, 
Instead of the enforced idleness caused by 
this practice, each child is set to the silent 
discovery of number facts through his own 
objective work. Each new point is empha- 
sized by repeated independent constructions 
from written dictation, which are afterward 
written numerically by the children from 
their own constructions. Memory tests are 
given later, but the learning of facts comes 
not by oral repetition, but by individual work 
with eye and hand. 

The amount of interest shown by the chil- 
dren is noticeable. Space forbids mention of 
the many ways in which variety is introduced 
and thought is encouraged. The drill work 
seems exactly adapted to the purpose which 
it serves, keeping the children busy and 
happy while it advances the number work 
with sure steps. 

The system is outlined most carefully in 
the book for teachers already named. At 
first the directions for seat work were placed 
on the board. Later a book of exercises was 
issued, which obviates the necessity of so 
much reading from the board, and _ relieves 
the teacher as well. 


*Number by Development.’?) By John ©, Gray, Published by 
J.B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


Song 


They like to camp near the water. 

The next time Iris throws her bridge across 
the sky, look very closely. Maybe you will 
catch a glimpse of her.—Nature Study in 
Elementary Schools, by Mrs. L. L. W. Wil- 
son, Ph.D. 


THE RAINBOW 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky; 
So was it when my life began; 
So is it now 1 am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
— Wordsworth 


RAINBOW SONG 
Air: ‘‘Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star’’ 


Now our papers we have laid 

And a pretty rainbow made; 

Made it here, with colors seven, 
Like the ones that shine in heaven. 
Rainbow, do you know that I 

Like to see you in the sky? 


Bands of indigo and green 
In the rainbow may be seen; 
Bands of violet and blue, 
Orange, red, and yellow too; 
All the colors I can tell, 

For | love the rainbow well. 
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Suggestions for Teaching Primary Reading 


Hints for Young Teachers 
By Margaret Patterson 


HE FIRST thing in teaching reading is 


to arouse the child’s interest. If you 
have a lesson from the primer, talk about it. 
Look at and study the picture if there is one 
accompanying the lesson. Encourage the 
children to talk about it and to give their own 
little experiences. Nearly all the primers 
treat of subjects dear to children, their 
pets, their playthings, their games, ete. 

Then, chalk in hand, go to the board, and 
ask the children if they would not like to see 
the ‘‘chalk say’’ certain words that are in the 
lesson. Explain that the chalk cannot ‘‘say’’ 
the words as 1ittle boys and girls can, but in 
a different way. Suppose the lesson is about 
akitty. How many would like to see the 
chalk say ‘‘kitty?’’ Then, in large script, 
write the word ‘‘kitty’’ in several places on 
the board. 

The chalk can say ‘‘kitty’’ in another way. 
Under each written ‘‘kitty’’ print the word 
“kitty’’ in large letters. Call attention to the 
similarity between the written and printed 
letters. Show the children the word ‘‘kitty’’ 
in the book. Who can find a kitty for me 
on the board? In the book? Let the chil- 
dren point out the words. Now, children, 
what can the kitty do? Some little child will 
say, ‘‘The kitty can play,’’ or, ‘‘The kitty 
can jump.’’ Very well. Let us watch the 
chalk say, ‘‘The kitty can play.’’ Write this 
sentence on the board. Printitalso. Call 
for children to point out the different words. 
Write them in different places on the board, 
and have them pointed out to the. class. In 
this way introduce new words and drill con- 
stantly on the old and known words. This is 
one secret of the primary teacher’s success, 
drill, DRILL, DRILL! 

Take sheets of drawing paper six by nine 
inches. Write the words of the lesson on one 
side, and print them on the other. Drill with 
these cards every day. Little games may be 
devised with the cards. The children who 
can tell the word that 
comes to them in the 
drill around the class 
may stand up in the 
front of the room; those 


that ‘‘stand up’”’ long- (< = r x )\ 

est, win. When the Gel { AWN 

words are said correct- \ \( is ( 

ly, the card may be ™? — NN 

given to the child, and /t\ 

the one who has the a oo tee =~ Bie ~ 


most cards, wins. The 
children may stand ina — 
line, as in the old-fash- 
ioned spelling classes, 


with a ‘‘head’’ and a 

“foot,’? and those who ut 
know the words may 4 
“go above’? those who ed 


Miss them. 


Z 
_ 
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Drill with these cards j Noa. 
‘ 


every day. It may be 
monotonous but it will 4%» 
pay inthe end. There 


are inexpensive little printing-presses that 
one can get to make the printed words. 
The print found in these presses is chart- 
size. Makeasetof letter-cards for a rapid 
phonic drill’around the class every day. 

Introduce all new words and sounds on the 
blackboard and with the cards. What is new 
today will be review tomorrow. Do not try 
to hurry the children. It never pays. 

Procure some little white cards. Write on 
them all the words that the child has learned 
to recognize. Give each child a handful of 
these to be kept in a little box or in a strong 
manila envelope. See that each child has 
several duplicates of the words oftenest to be 
used. 

Write sentences on the board containing 
words found in the primer lesson. These 
sentences may be like the ones found in the 
book, or they may be re-arranged, using the 
same words. Have the children, by means of 
their word-cards, build upon the tops of their 
desks the sentences you have written on the 
board. Ask the children to read the sen- 
tences they have made. 

After the first few lessons I should use 
script entirely for board work. The child will 
get the printed forms from his book. En- 
courage the children, by the way, to write 
instead of to print. Printing cramps the 
childish fingers; older people do not print let- 
ters, and no more need the child. 

The child will learn the forms and names of 
the letters in connection with his phonic 
work. Keep this phonic work separate from 
the reading lesson, that is, teach the phonics 
at a different period. Use the well-known 
‘‘Farm-yard Phonic Story”’ in introducing the 
sounds of the letters. (By Ellen Webster, in 
Primary Plans, March, 1913). 

In the second and third grades the new 
words in the lesson should be carefully noted, 
looked at, studied, spelled, their meaning 
talked about, and marked diacritically. In 
the first grade, words that are not phonetic, 
should be drilled upon again and again until 
they are learned. (Such words as: once, 


(J —~ ——~ 


come, home, again, should, would, could, 
shall, with, from, by, in, through, ought, for, 
or, they, is, was, saw, there, their, here, 
is, the, an, both, either, neither, etc., should 
be drilled upon every day. This is an excel- 
lent drill for the second and third grades as 
well as for the first. Other similar words 
will occur to you to add to this list, as: only, 
one, other, etc. ) 





Teaching New Words from Rhymes 
By Carolyn McMullen 


N THE beginning of the school term 
‘*Mother Goose’’ continues to hold its place 
in the song, story, game and illustrative work 
of the first grade child. Because of this, | 
use ‘‘ Mother Goose’’ largely in presenting my 
new sight words. 

First, I illustrate my rhyme upon the board 
with simple freehand drawing, these draw- 
ings placed in order to correspond with the 
words representing them. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, ‘‘Hey diddle, diddle, the cat and the 
fiddle.’’ At first only the illustrations are 
placed upon the board. The child is at once 
interested and responsive in questions con- 
cerning them. In this way he is soon pre- 
pared for the words of the rhyme, which are 
quickly memorized. For a rest period I often 
fit these words to some simple air for the 
child to sing, and sometimes sing myself for 
entertainment. 

Then with my ‘‘magic wand’’—a signal 
wave of the hand—the little heads fall upon 
the desks for a nap. When ‘‘Mother Goose’’ 
has written her rhyme upon the board, the 
signal is given and everyone wakes to read, 
listening for the special word I select as new. 
Those hearing and seeing the word as the 
pointer touches it raise their hands. One 
comes to the board and finds the new word, 
which I at once ‘‘dress’’ in some bright color, 
thereby calling special attention to it. 

. All eyes are then directed to another sec- 

tion of the board where is found a script read- 

ing lesson, this, too, having connection with 

the same rhyme. Another child is directed to 
hunt for words here like 
the new one _ found, 
These, likewise, are 
colored and then added 
to the word list at the 
top of the board. 

To aid in fastening 
this word in the child’s 
memory, I then hold 
before the class a bit of 
cardboard of an attrac- 

[> tive color with the new 

a word upon it, giving 

\ only the script form at 


ip , o- first. Later, the printed 

Zl —_ \ word may be shown 

D A ve / \ Yv be upon the opposite side 
Sf | ‘ \J of the same card. 

— 4 . 

(c >~ 4 i 4 The foregoing presen- 

( / tation not only teaches 

) BS l / the word as a picture 

te; M1, geet 7) Mr / but, in addition to that, 
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Blackboard Sketches to Illustrate Mother Goose Rhyms 


gives the correct use of 
the word, 
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CUT-OUTS FOR BUILT-UP PICTURES TO ILLUSTRATE INDIAN STORIES—See Text on Page 26 
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Built-Up Stories with Picture Cut-Outs 





Oclobcr 1yly 


BY MABEL BROWNING SOPER, Art Instructor, S er Session, School of Education, Chicago University 


EDITOR’S NOTE: It will be of interest to many of 
dur readers to know that this noteworthy series of 
articles on the newest form of seat work was given in 
last year’s Primary Plans. The issue of November, 
1913, described the use of the cut-outs in detail, with 
patterns for various tree shapes; patterns to illus- 
trate scenes from the story of ‘‘Chicken Little’’ were 
provided in December, 1913, and January, 1914; pat- 
terns for the story of ‘‘The Three Bears’’ in 
February and March, and for the story of ‘‘The Four 
Musicians’’ in April, 1914. We are re-printing on 
this page some of the most salient points on the use 
of the cut-outs. 

TO PREPARE THE CUT-OUTS 

Place the sheet of illustrations over a 
piece of carbon transfer paper, with the car- 
bon side next to cardboard, tag-stock or sten- 
cil paper. Trace with a sharp pencil over 
the illustrated forms, leaving an impression 
on the cardboard underneath. If transfer 
carbon paper cannot. be obtained, black the 
sheet of illustrations on the back with a soft 
lead pencil or charcoal; place this side next 
to the cardboard and trace as before. Out- 
line carefully the impressions left on the 
cardboard and then cut out on the outline, 
being careful to cut inside the line rather 
than outside of it. Duplicate the forms by 
repeating the above. If made of stencil 
paper or good cardboard, the cut-outs will 
last a long time. 

it children have been taught to cut toa 
line they may prepare their own cut-outs. 

TO USE THE CUT-OUTS 

To use the cut-out place it on the drawing 
paper, Hold it firmly in place with one hand 
and mark around the edge against the card- 
board with a sharp hard pencil held in a ver- 
tical position. If the 
cut-out should move 
while drawing, try to 
replace it correctly on 
the lines already 
drawn before proceed- 
ing, in order not to 
change the shape. 


PICTURE COMPOSI- 
TION 

We have not thought 
of pictures as exam- 
ples of ‘‘space-art’’ 
but really, in the first 
analysis, that is what 
they are. We have 
the ‘‘enclosed space, ’’ 
usually a rectangle in 
shape, and _ enclosed 
by frame lines or 
margins. This space 
is divided into ‘‘fore- 
ground’’ and ‘‘back- 
ground.’’ The former 
represents the _ hori- 
zontal plane upon 
which objects rest; 
the latter, the verti- 
cal plane against 
which they are seen. 

If the picture rep- 


on girl’s dress; red feather and band in girl’s 
pale pink, or flesh color; all outlined in ink. 


resents a scene out of doors, which is the 
usual setting for children’s stories, the 
‘‘packground’’ is the sky and the ‘‘fore- 
ground’’ is the ground. Besides these two 
large divisions, a third is often added, 
called the ‘‘distance;’’ this represents a 

















Pupil’s Work Made with Indian Cut-Outs 


Background pale orange; hills olive green; wigwam 
the same green; Hiawatha and bow pale orange, same as 
background; hair, strap and birds black; outlines of ink. 


vertical plane rising from the distant limit 
of the foreground and standing up against 
the sky—as a mass of distant trees in a 
landscape. 

Besides the enclosing space and its divj- 
sions, we also have the ‘‘objects of interest, ”’ 
which may be any element that tells the 
story or adds to the interest of the picture, 
such as trees, animals, people, etc. The 
pleasing placing of these objects within the 
enclosed space and consideration of the 
spaces around them form an important ele- 
ment of picture-composition. We must avoid 
equal divisions of spaces and small objects 
surrounded by large spaces. 

The appearance of distance is given by 
relative sizes of objects and their position 
within the space. We should know that 
all objects which go back in the picture are 
relatively smaller than those in front; and 
that they are also placed higher up in the 
picture. 

Pictures may be made by simply outlining 
the shapes and spaces but another element 
should be added, that of ‘‘color tones,” 
These color tones should be flat and even, so 
that the pictures when finished should be 
done in the style called ‘‘outline and flat- 
tone drawing. ”’ 

It is not necessary that any variation of 
tone should be given beside that furnished 
by the colors themselves. Sometimes, how- 
ever, objects nearer may be represented by 
brighter and stronger tones, and those farther 
away by duller and lighter tones. 

In teaching children, therefore, to build 

up pictures, we must 








Sample of Pupil’s Work Showing a Picture Made with Indian Cut-Out Patterns 


Sky and foreground dull blue; line of hills dull blue-green; middle strip olive green; canoe gray-brown., 
also shoes and boy’s girdle; wigwam and girl’s dress of pale gray-green; black hair; red belt and ornament 
hair; red and yellow feathers in boy’s; figures of girl and boy ; 





help them to place 
the object; frame it 
with a frame line, in 
order to place it with- 
in a space; divide the 
space within the 
frame in different 
divisions which may 
represent sky, ground, 
and so on, and fill the 
spaces thus made 
with appropriate color 
tones. After they 
have had this practice 
for a few lessons, they 
should be allowed to 
create their own pic- 
tures, 


INDIAN CUT-OUTS 
(See pages 24 and 25) 
The American In- 
dian is such a favorite 
subject with primary 
children that the cut- 
outs furnished _ this 
month should _ prove 
specially useful to 
teachers. 

In our school we 


(Continued on paye 72) 
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Our Efforts in Dramatization 


BY CEC IL IA HAMEL, Central School, Evanston, Illinois 


T IS well for pupils to realize 
S)) that earnest efforts have a rec- 
(3y4 ognized value. Our fourth grade 
| had shown marked interest and 
BE} success in dramatics when some 
pupils suggested that a children’s matinee be 
given. 

We decided to dramatize the story of Ber- 
nard Palissy as one of the numbers. Itisthe 
story of a man’s perseverance in the face of 
many failures in his attempt to discover the 
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Characters in “Pandora’s Box” 








art of making enamel. We produced this in 
a three-act play. 

The costumes, as will be seen, were not 
elaborate; each child merely wore something 
to suggest the character he represented. 

The story of Pandora’s Box was also dram- 
atized, and during its enactment the little 
folks were very curious to know its contents. 


. 


At the first peep, some black objects were 
thrown out to represent ‘‘Troubles.’? When 
Epimetheus and Pandora lift the lid Hope ap- 
pears with crown, wings and staff. She 
promises them to remain with them forever on 
the earth in spite of the swarm of Troubles. 

We used the adventure of Robin Hood with 
Midge the Miller as a lively ending to our 
program. The costumes were of green cam- 
bric. The shoes and caps were pointed and 
weapons used in archery or bouts of cudgel 
play were carried. The miller had a staff, and 
wore acap and an apron and carried a large 
bag. Robin and his outlaws meet the miller and 
pretend they think he has money in the bot- 
tom of his meal sack. They intend to rob him 
and when they have had fun enough, to take 
him in the woods with their merry men and 
give him a feast. He outwits them all by 
saying that he has money in the bottom of the 
bag. While they stand with their heads close 
together, gazing into the sack, he pretends to 
find the money, and suddenly casts the meal 
into their faces. Their eyes, noses and 
mouths are filled with flour, and much discom- 
fort ensues until Robin roars for him to stop. 

A patron kindly loaned us a victrola which 
was used between numbers. 

We gave the program in our room after 
school and sold enough tickets at five cents 
each to necessitate a third performance. Our 
receipts were twenty dollars with which we 
purchased the picture ‘‘June in an Austrian 
Tyrol.’’ 


Teachers who are interested in the material 
which we used on this occasion may like to 
know that there is a splendid dramatization 
of the French potter Palissy—his failures and 
final successes—in ‘‘Children’s Classics in 
Dramatic Form,’’ by Augusta Stevenson. 
(Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston.) The story of Pandora’s Box is from 
‘‘The Paradise of Children,’’ by Hawthorne. 
It has been adapted by Marietta Knight in 
the ‘‘Dramatic Reader for Grammar Grades.”’ 

















Characters in “Adventure with Midge the Miller” 


(Published by the American Book Company, 
New York.) We made our own dramatization 
of ‘‘The Merry Adventure with Midge the 
Miller,’”’ taking it from ‘‘Adventures of Robin 
Hood,’’ by Howard Pyle. During the per- 
formance of this play we had the ‘‘Tinkers’ 
Chorus’”’ from the opera ‘‘Robin Hood”’ sung 
on the victrola. 


How .We Play “The Boy Who Cried Wolf” 


BY LOU M. CUDNEY, Teachers College, New York City 


THE STORY 
X INCE alittle boy was sent to 
| take care of a large flock of 
M# sheep. His father said, ‘‘If a 
wolf comes to the pasture you 
KY | must cry, ‘Wolf! wolf!’ Then 

1 the men who are working in 
the field will come and drive him away.” 

For many days no wolf came. 

One day the little boy thought that he 
would have some fun. So he cried to the 
men, ‘‘Wolf! wolf!’’ 

“Where? where?’’ cried the men, 
as they ran to the pasture. 

The boy laughed and said, ‘‘There 
isno wolf. I called to you for fun.”’ 

The men went back to their work. 
They did not like the boy’s fun. Two 
or three times the boy called the men 
to the pasture. Each time the men 
ran to drive away the wolf and found 
no wolf there. 

At last, one day, a wolf came to the 
pasture. ‘‘Help! help! A wolf! a 
wolf!’? cried the boy. This time the 
men did not run to help him. They 
said, ‘He is in fun.” 

The wolf killed one of the sheep and 








carried it to his den. The boy never called 
to the men in fun again. 
THE DRAMA 

Teacher—Now we are going to play ‘‘The 
Boy Who Cried Wolf.’? What is the: first 
thing we must have? 

Children—A story-teller. 

Teacher—Who wants to be the story-teller? 

From the many hands Jimmy is chosen, for 
he eagerly exclaimed, ‘‘My sister read that 
story to me last night and I am sure I can 
tell it!’’ 





Potters, Relatives and Nobility in “Bernard Palissy” 





Our story-teller is selected. 
Teacher—Whom do we need in playing this? 
Children—The boy, his father, and the men 

working in the field. 

, ‘Please may I be the boy, for | know just 
how he minds them? I saw a boy taking 
care of sheep last summer in the country,’’ 
said impulsive Robert. 

So he becomes the shepherd boy. 

“‘Let Frank be the father, for he is the 

tallest,’’ pleads Kenneth. 

Frank plays that role. 

Teacher—What more do we need in 
playing this story? 

Children—The sheep and the wolf. 

Teacher—We will take the second 
row of children for the sheep. Who 
wants to be the wolf? 

“‘T do,’’ said meek little William. 
“*‘T saw one Saturday at the park.’’ 

We have our make-believe wolf. 

Teacher—I’m going to play with 
you, and I think I shall be one of the 
sheep. a 

The front of the room becomes the 
pasture while the flock is watched 
over by careful Robert, sitting on the 

(Continued on page 72) 
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— 
Educative Seat Work 


Give carbon or hektographed copies of this drawing to pupils to trace, cut, color and mount. Separate the words of the second A 
rhyme for children to match with the first rhyme. 





























Meow! we pussies use our tongues 
To comb and. brush our fur; 01 
We use our sharp white claws to climb, Th 
And when we’re pleased we_ purr. “The 
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The Little Citizens Build the Town of Just Right 


A band of little boys and girls 
Assembled one bright day. 

‘Come, let us build a model town, 
And live in it,’’ said they. 


“We'll be the little citizens, 
We’ll plan our town so well 
That everything will be just right, 
And all its praise will tell. 
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The Little Citizens Looking for Land 


“We'll have the best in every way,— 

Streets, grading, sewers, light, 
And for a name, what better than 
The City of Just Right? 


‘“‘We’ll choose now a committee 
A tract of land to find, 

And will build on it a city 
Of most attractive kind.’’ 


The little citizens who went 
To seek for land to buy 

With care decided on a spot 
That was both high and dry. 


Quite near it was a sparkling lake 
Of water, deep and clear, — 

“It’s most important to our town 
That we have water near. 


“The water in this pretty lake 
Is pure and clear and cold, 
We could not find a better place 
If we had wealth untold.”’ 


And so the little citizens 
Agreed to buy the land,— 

“We’ll build our town so well that it 
For many years shall stand. ”’ 


To their State Legislature, then, 
They application made, 

To be in-cor-po-ra-ted as 
A city of first grade. 


Then all got very busy and 
Laid it out in squares; 

They surveyed, dug, and platted it, 
And did the work in shares. 


LY 


BY MAUDE M. GRANT 


“‘Yes,’’ said the boys, ‘‘we want square 
blocks, 
They’re more convenient so, 
Straight streets are much the best to lay 
Sewers of tile, you know. 


‘“‘Besides, it’s easier to find 
One’s way about the town 

These things must all considered be, 
As plans we’re laying down.’’ 


9 


‘‘Nice alleys we must surely have, 
The girls cried, all aglow, 

‘With fences, and with neat back-gates 
Where pretty vines can grow.’’ 


So the streets were laid out neatly, 
The alleys laid out, too, 

The little citizens all worked, 
There was so much to do, 


The sewers then they Planned with care, 
Laid brown tiles end to end, 

I’or on good sewers the health of all 
The city would depend. 


‘After sewers came water-pipes, 
The ‘city to supply, 

And these were laid below the streets, 
Out to the blue lake nigh. 


? 
— G. 





The Girls Make the Alleys Pretty 


Their skill they then employed to. build 
A pumping station there, 


The pumps of which forced through the pipes 


The water cool and fair. 


Below the streets were gas-pipes laid, — 
Oh, vas is useful, quite, ; 

It warms our houses, cooks our food, 
And furnishes us light. 


Then came the side-walks smooth and gray, 


Built of cement, you know, 
And on each side of every walk 
They planned green grass should grow. 


‘‘We now must pave our streets, ’’ said all 
These busy girls and boys, 
‘‘When that is done, we’ll all plant trees, 


Which everyone enjoys. ’’ 


The streets were paved, and such streets are 
The best streets to keep clean, 

And trees were planted on each side, 
Most pleasing rows of green. 


‘“Now that our streets are ready, we 
Must have electric light; 

We can’t go stumbling in the dark 
About our streets at night. ”’ 


The lights were placed all over town, 
They shone with pleasing glow. 

‘‘How handsome all our streets now look !’’ 
Said proud citizen Joe. 


So now the town was ready, quite, 
It lacked abodes alone, 

Sut every citizen had a lot 
On which to build his home. 


Citizens all, both girls and boys, 
Worked steadily away, 

And soon a town of houses stood 
In model, neat array. 


All the little citizens knew 
In order to be fair, 

Some man must be elected 
To fill the Mayor’s chair. 


‘A Mayor and Common Council now 
Is what we need,’’ said they, 

‘‘We’ll notice an election, 

_ And vote without delay. ’’ 


So to the little voting booths 
They hastened, one and all, 
To vote there for their Council-men, 


Also a Mayor call. 


At night they counted all the votes; 
Most stood for Billy Brown, 

And he was then and there declared 
Mayor of Just Right Town. 





The Mayor of Just Right Town 
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OOD morning, Miss Joyce,’’ 
said the principal to the first 
| grade teacher as she entered 
| his office and reached for her 
—x keys from the rack. ‘‘How 
WG did you enjoy visiting schools 

Did you see anything especially 





Ra / 
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~ 


yesterday ? 


9? 


good 

“Indeed, I did, Mr. Curtis,’’ promptly an- 
swered the first grade teacher, advancing to 
his desk. ‘‘So much so, in fact, that I could 
hardly wait until I came here this morning, I 
was in such a hurry to put some of my in- 
spirations into practice. ’’ 

“That sounds encouraging,’’ smilingly an- 
swered the principal, as he leaned back in his 
chair. ‘‘If visiting schools would have that 
effect on all my teachers I believe I should 
apply to the Board of Education for a special 
dispensation to be granted for visiting days. 
It is a great satisfaction, you must know, to 
have some one return to his work feeling that 
he is better off for having gone; that he got 
what he went for.’’ 

“Oh, but I didn’t exactly do that,’’ laughed 
Miss Joyce. ‘‘I went with the one all-absorb- 
ing idea of finding material for seat work, 
and while I did pick up some valuable sug- 
gestions along that line, I came back full of 
—morning exercises. ”’ 

“Ah, that sounds good!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Curtis. ‘‘You know what importance I at- 
tach to that part of the day’s program, espe- 
cially for the first grade. I was seriously 
thinking of asking Miss Morgan of Room 23 
to pay extra attention to the subject when 
she visits schools next week. I believe that 
a class that is started with the right spirit 
the first thing in the morning has gone a long 
way toward maintaining a good atmosphere 
during the day. I believe that a morning ex- 
ercise, carefully planned, and properly carried 
out, is most valuable in its effect on the chil- 
dren even in after years. Why,’’ he con- 
tinued, “I can remember distinctly some of 


Morning Exercises 


BY ROSALIE G. MENDEL 


the opening exercises that we had when I 
was a school boy. They have left an indelible 
impression for good on my life. I recollect, 
as if it were yesterday, reciting every morn- 
ing, as soon‘as the tardy bell had rung, selec- 
tions from ‘McGuffey’s Reader.’ Suppose, at 
teachers’ meeting this afternoon, you give us 
an idea—in an informal way—of what your 
conclusions are from what you have seen.”’ 

“‘T shall be glad to,’’ answered Miss Joyce. 
‘*But you know I only visited a first grade 
room. All the teachers might not be 
interested.’’ 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt that much of what you 
saw might be applied very well to any grade, ”’ 
returned Mr. Curtis. ‘‘Just give us a chance 
to catch the spirit of your visit. Give us 
some details and Iam confident that all will 
be glad to hear what you have to say.”’ 

‘Very well,’’ agreed the first grade teacher 
as she left the office. ‘‘I’ll try.’’ 

That afternoon after the business of the 
teachers’ meeting was over, Mr. Curtis said, 
‘‘Miss Joyce, while visiting schools yesterday, 
saw some work about which she is going to 
tell us. It has been said that a person brings 
away from a place what he takes to it. I sus- 
pect, from the gratified mood in which our 
teacher of the beginners has returned from 
her allotted day of survey, that she must have 
entered upon it entirely open-minded. Be 
that as it may, it is a delight to see a teacher 
come back to her task in a spirit of eagerness 
to follow up suggested advantage and im- 
provement, and willing also to impart what she 
has received of inspiration to others. Will 
you begin, Miss Joyce?’’ 

‘‘After all, there is not very much to tell,”’ 
said the primary teacher cheerfully. ‘‘At 
recess this morning, when I tried to think out 
what I should say at this meeting, I discov- 
ered that it was the spirit of the room’s ex- 
ercises, more than anything else, that im- 
pressed me. However, I shall tell you just 


what I saw. 


“‘T entered the room at five minutes before 
nine. When the tardy bell sounded, although 
Miss Harvey, the teacher, was busy talking 
to me and had her back to the class, every 
child cleared his desk and sat creet with 
hands in lap, ready for the Good-Morning 
song. Then, standing in front of her class, 
Miss Harvey gave the note of the Greeting 
song. All joined in without further sugges- 
tion from the teacher. What impressed me 
during the singing as well as throughout the 
entire exercise was that all eyes were on the 
teacher, all the time, and this without any 
evidence of strain or compulsion just be- 
cause the youngsters were interested, 

‘*After several songs were sung, the selec- 
tions being left to the children, a few short 
verses, memory selections and poems were 
recited in concert. Never have I heard bet- 
ter expression than these six-year old children 
gave to this concert work. They seemed to 
feel every word. Some critics might say 
that the expression was exaggerated but, if 
so, I think that the poems meant more to the 
children than if they had erred in the other 
direction. 

‘‘Next, one pupil after another, answering 
to their names, rose and said, for instance: 

‘**Today is Friday.’ 

‘**This month is June.’ 

‘««The date is June 19, 1914.’ 

“¢ «Today is a beautiful day.’ 

‘««The sun is shining today.’ 

‘«‘This is.a good day for work.’ 

‘**TIt is a warm day.’ 

‘**T saw some robins this morning.’ 

‘**A lady gave me some roses today.’ 

‘* ‘Tt is my birthday today.’ 

‘‘Nearly every child in the room was eager 
to have something to say. On the blackboard 
was drawn a weather chart. It was made of 
five rows of two-inch squares with seven 
squares in each row, that is, one square for 
each day in the month. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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How Three Teachers Celebrated Hallowe’en 


The Hallowe’en Spirit 
By Kate Wickham 
HERE were many beautiful autumn treas- 
ures last year. The red rose berries just 
matched our prettiest vase, and another vase 
was kept filled with fresh, bright-colored 
leaves. 

We had gathered long branches of bitter- 
sweet which, at first, there seemed no place 
for, but finally we stretched a black cord 
along the top of the blackboard and fastened 
the bittersweet to it so that it was draped all 
the way across the room. 

The children had been bringing red haw 
berries, but they had no stems and we could 
not use them till our big boy solved the prob- 
lem. He brought a long string of them, look- 
ing much like the Christmas strings of cran- 
berries, only larger and more beautiful. They 
kept fresh for almost two months. 

By the last of October our room was well 
decorated with bright-colored leaves and _ ber- 
ries. Our calendar had autumn leaves around 
it, and when we turned our plants ‘‘prettiest 
side around,’’ we felt quite festive. 

When Hallowe’en came we decided.to have 
a celebration. Many of the children had 
Jack o’ lanterns, either imitation or real pump- 
kin ones, and they were glad to bring them to 
school for the afternoon. We placed the small 
ones on tables, stand and bookcase, and two 
large ones stood on the floor. 

We had, for the first thing, our Hallowe’en 
story about the three boys, Harry and Jack 
and Joe, who met at the old elm tree to plan 
their tricks. The brownies, who were hidden 
in the tree, danced up close to the boys’ ears 
and whispered, ‘‘Be kind, be kind.’’ So the 
boys, without knowing why, changed their 
plans and instead of doing mischief, went 
with ‘‘basket, bag and box’’ to surprise old 
Widow Brown. 

In the writing period, the children wrote 
a’s and o’s and when they finished a line they 
put a funny brownie face in each letter. 

When it came time for our celebration, we 
pulled down the curtains and lighted the lan- 
terns. For a few minutes it was pleasure 
enough just to look at the weird faces of the 
lanterns. They seemed to wink and laugh at 
us. Then we sang a Jack o’ lantern song. 
Next came our memory gem which we have 
said every Hallowe’en for several years. I 
never have known who the author of it is. 

Here comes a Jack o’ lantern 
To frighten you tonight: 

« Made from a hollow pumpkin 

With a candle for its light. 

Go off, you Jack o’ lantern! 
You can not frighten me, 

You’re nothing but a pumpkin, 
As any one can see. ; 

When it was time to go home we put out 
the lights and raised the curtains. 

As we watched the children go down the 
street carrying their pumpkins, one of the 
mothers, who had happened to come in, said, 
“‘If the children could only keep this spirit as 
they grow older, there would be no danger of 
their doing mean, lawless things. They seem 
to have caught the right Hallowe’en spirit.”’ 


Hallowe’en Festivities 
By Edna M. Wills 

DETERMINED last fall to keep Hallowe’en 

with my third grade children. Some time 
before the day I cut from brown wall paper a 
witch for each child. Each child who had 
‘‘Perfect’’ in his spelling lesson the day before 
Hallowe’en had his witch pinned to the wall 
for decoration. The other witches were con- 
signed to the basket to be burned. We also 
wrote a spelling lesson on cats cut from draw- 
ing paper. The 100 per cent cats were colored 
black with crayon and pinned to the wall. 

Each child brought a paper bag large 
enough to slip down over the head. I cut 


‘holes in these for eyes, nose and mouth and 


drew lines to make as grotesque as possible. 
On Hallowe’en morning I read about the day 
from ‘‘The Calendar Stories.’’ Then every- 
thing went about as usual until noon, when the 
children who were to speak stayed to practice. 
After the last child had gone, I placed a 
paper bag mask on each desk, hung about the 








Ten Little Witches 


room the Jack o’ lanterns and decorations 
brought by the children. I made a triangular 
box without cover or bottom of stiff dark 
wall paper and cut a Jack o’ lantern face in 
each side. I pinned one of these over each 
electric bulb in the room. 

We had written an arithmetic lesson on 
masks cut from wrapping paper of different 
colors. I put two of these in each window 
and about the room where they would be 
effective. 

Just before the children were to come in, I 
lowered the curtains and turned on the lights. 
The curtains were thin enough to show the 
masks in the windows leering in at us, and, 
altogether, the effect was quite weird. 

Ten little girls wearing black gowns and 
witches’ caps rode into the room on broom- 
sticks and gave an exercise, ‘‘Ten Little 
Witches.’’ These were followed by five little 
boys wearing Jack o’ lantern faces of drawing 
paper colored with orange crayon. These 
gave an exercise, ‘‘Five Jack o’ Lanterns.’’ 
(These exercises were taken from Primary 
Plans, October, 1913.) 

Next we attempted to pin the tail on a very 
much enraged cat of black muslin sewed on 
white cheese cloth. 

After this we formed a procession of 
witches, goblins and Jack o’ lanterns, and 
marched through the second grade room. 

As each child went home with smiles 
hidden behind his mask but glistening in 
his eyes, I felt well repaid for all effort. 


Hallowe’en Hints 
By Ruth G. Wyatt 


HEN I began school last fall I had in 
mind a Hallowe’en entertainment, but 
formed my plans well before I brought them 
before my pupils. I had only nine pupils, 
ranging in years from six to thirteen but they 
were very enthusiastic when I told them 
what I thought we could do if they would al] 
work. 

For decorations we cut black cats from 
black paper and pumpkin faces from orange 
colored paper, and strung them alternately on 
black thread. These we stretched across the 
front of the room just above the curtain. From 
corner to corner we had strings of Japanese 
lanterns made from orange and yellow paper, 
(We folded a four-inch square once and cut as 
though intending to make a mat, then pasted 
two sides together and pasted on a small 
handle. ) 

As our schoolroom was quite -high, we cut 
long strips of orange and black crepe paper, 
wound them together loosely and draped them 
around the room. The name of our school, 
which was in front, was also wound with 
orange and black crepe and streamers of the 
same paper reached from either side of the 
name to the corners. We colored pictures of 
pumpkins, black cats, Jack o’ lanterns, au- 
tumn leaves, brownies, bats, witches, ete. 
We cut pictures from magazines and news- 
papers, and these with our drawings of fall 
fruit, flowers, etc., together with our regu- 
lar school work, nearly covered the walls. 

Then our Jack o’ lanterns! What is Hal- 
lowe’en without them? We had plenty of , 
them, and very nice they looked grinning at 
one from every corner. We made a shelf in 
both corners in the back of the room and stood 
tall leafy cornstalks on each side. In the win- 
dows were tiny Jack o’ lanterns, but I think 
the prettiest of all was our fire-place made 
of Jack o’ lanterns. Two very large lanterns 
were on each side, on top of each a smaller 
one, then reaching from the two large ones 
a long pumpkin Jack o’ lantern, and on top 
of this a smaller one. Small shocks of corn 
rested on both sides of the fireplace. Autumn 
leaves and branches peeped out from behind 
the Jack o’ lanterns. When lighted it was 
indeed pretty. 

Appropriate stencils ornamented the black- 
board. Many of these we made ourselves. 

After our program we passed fortunes 
around in a basket made of a pumpkin. They 
were written on orange colored paper, pump- 
kin shaped, and tied with orange and black 
baby ribbon, with an end of the ribbon left to 
hang over the edge of the basket. Each one 
pulled a ribbon to get his fortune. This fur- 
nished sufficient entertainment while we were 
getting ready to serve our lunch, which 
consisted of sandwiches, doughnuts and 
apples. 

We sent out invitations a week before our 
program. They were little folders with a 
Jack o’ lantern face on the front and the 1n- 
vitation written inside. Nearly every one we 
invited came and we all had a good time. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


An Outline of Work in Literature 


BY MARY McSKIMMON, Principal Pierce School, Brookline, Mass. 


Grade Ill 
ETHICAL CENTER 


Love for One Another; the Child as an In- 
dividual Member of the Human Brotherhood 


Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerily still, and said, ‘I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow men.’ 
The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again with a great awakening light 


And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 


And Jo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 
—Leigh Hunt. 
I. Typical Bible Stories :— 
Joseph and his Brethren. 
David and Jonathan. 
Naaman the Leper. 
The Magi and their Gifts. 
leeding the Multitudes. 
Sermon on the Mount. 
Zacchaeus the Publican. 
The Good Samaritan. 
The Man Born Blind. 
For Reading to Children :— 
Whittier. 


In School Days. 
My Playmate. Whittier. 
The Barefoot Boy. Whittier, 
The Three Bells. ~ Whittier. 
Bishop Hatto. Southey. 
Piccola, , Thaxter. 
Visit from St., Nicholas. 
Lucy Gray. Wordsworth. 
The Solitary Reaper. Wordsworth. 
The Silver Birch. Nesbitt. 
My Lost Youth. Longfellow. 
The Windmill. Longfellow. 
The Ropewalk. Longfellow. 
Aladdin. J. R. Lowell. 
Sindbad:the Sailor. Arabian Nights. 
Solitude of Alexander Selkirk. Cowper. 
Aladdin and.the Wonderful Lamp. 
The Fisherman and’ the Genie, 
Nights. 
Coronation. H. H. Jackson, 
John Gilpin. Cowper. 
Toomai of the Elephants. Kipling. 
Rikki-Tikki-Tavi. Kipling. 
Rab and his Friends. Brown. 
Uncle Remus. Selected stories. 
lll, To be Read by Children :— 
Simpler poems in list given. 
Robinson Crusoe. Baldwin. 
Stories from Hans Andersen (easy text). 
Fables and Folk Stories. Scudder. 
Book of Legends. Scudder. 
Poems from the Eugene Field Book. 
Poems from Child’s Garden of Verses. 
Friends and Helpers. Sara J. Eddy. 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold. Baldwin. 
IV. To be Memorized or Studied by Children :— 
- Verses from above lists. 
Songs from Pippa Passes. 


Moore, 


Harris. 


Browning. 


Little Town of Bethlehem. Phillips Brooks. 


The Fairies. Ailingham. 

The Village Blacksmith. Longfellow. 
Arrow and Song. Longfellow. 

The Wreck of the Hesperus. Longfellow. 
The Idle Shepherd Boy. Wordsworth. 
Spinning Song. Wordsworth. 

The Nurse’s Song. Blake. 


Arabian 


The Echoing Green. Blake. 
Dutch Lullaby. Field. 

A Norse Lullaby. Field. 

The Night Wind. Field. 

Tubal Cain. Mackay. 

Little Gustava. Celia Thaxter. 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow. Stevenson. 
The Captain’s Daughter. Fields. 

Today. Carlyle. 

Mountain and Squirrel. Emerson. 


Hark, Hark the Lark. Shakespeare. 
Hiawatha’s Sailing. Longfellow. 
Ballad of the Tempest. J. T. Fields. 


V. Books Recommended :— 


Hl. 


The Battle of the Ants. 


Open Sesame. I. and II. 

Land of Song. I. and II. Katherine Shute. 
The Listening Child. Thacher. 

Heart of Oak. III. Norton. 

Verses for Children. E. V. Lucas. 

Child Life in Poetry. Whittier. 

Poems Every Child Should Know. Burt. 
For the Children’s Hour. C. S. Bailey and 
C. M. Lewis. 
Zuni Folk Tales. 


Grade IV 
ETHICAL CENTER 


The Duty of Self-Control 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When duty whispers low, “Thou must, 
The youth replies, ‘‘] can."" 


Cushing. 


Mimerson, 
Typical Bible Stories :— 
Moses and the Journey to Canaan. 
Joseph and his Brethren. 
David and Saul. 
Daniel in Exile. 
Klijah, Samson, Gideon. 
Job and his Comforters. 
Stephen the Martyr. 
Peter’s Denial. 
The Woman who Washed Jesus’ Feet. 
For Reading to Children:— . 


Yussouf. Lowell. 

Mabel on a Midsummer Day. 

Casabianea. Hemans. 

The Incheape Rock. Southey. 

A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea. 
ham. 

The Brook. Tennyson. 

Winstanley. Ingelow. 

Alice Brand (from The Lady of the Lake). 

Poet and Children. Whittier. 

An Order for a Picture. Cary. 

A Legend of Bregenz. Proctor. 

The Singing Lesson. Ingelow. 

Jaffar. Leigh Hunt. 

Excelsior. Longfellow. 

Fidelity. Wordsworth. 

Song of the Chattahoochee. 


Mary Howitt. 


Cunning- 


Sidney Lanier. 

Thoreau. ; 

Yarn of the Nancy Bell (from The Bab 
Ballads). Gilbert. 

The Birds’ Christmas Carol. 

To be Read by Children :— 

Thirty More Famous Stories Retold. 
win, 

Stories from Andersen and Grimm, 


Wiggin. 


Bald- 


Heart of Oak. No. II. Norton. 
Robin Hood. Scribner’s Edition. 
Alice in Wonderland. Carroll. 
Water Babies. Kingsley. 
Hiawatha. Longfellow. 

Child Life in Poetry. Whittier. 
Child Life in Prose. Whittier. 


At the Back of the North Wind. McDonald. 
Little, Brown & Co, 
Old Ballads: King John and the Abbot of 


Louisa Alcott Reader. 


Canterbury. 
Bimbi Stories and The Dog of Flanders. 


IV. To be Memorized or Studied by Children :— 


Verses from Yussouf, The Brook, Excelsior, 


Mabel on Midsummer Day. 


‘‘My fairest child, I have no song to-give 


thee.’’ Kingsley. 
Haste Not, Rest Not. Goethe. . : 
Old Ironsides. Holmes. ; 


Under the Greenwood Tree. 
Casabianeca. Hemans. . 
The Incheape Rock. Southey. 
Snowflakes. Longfellow. 

The Singer. Longfellow. 

We are Seven. Wordsworth. 
To Daffodils. Wordsworth. 
The Three Bells. Whittier. 
The Barefoot Boy. Whittier. 
Tampa Robins. Lanier. 

He Prayeth Best. Coleridge. 
Song of Life. Charles Mackay. 
Forbearance. imerson. 
The Emperor’s Bird’s-nest. 
Dorchester Giant. Holmes. 


Shakespeare; 


Longfellow, 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The foregoing is a continuation 
of the *‘Outline in Literature for Primary Grades” 
given last month. We believe that our readers will be 
It has been issued in pam- 
phlet. form for use by the teachers of Brookline, Massa- 


interested in this outline. 


chusetts, whose schools are recognized for their high 
Mr. George L Aldrich, Superintendent of 


trookline schools, says: 


standards. 


“This outline has been prepared by Miss Mary Me- 
Skimmon, the accomplished Principal of the Pierce 
School, who gladly acknowledges suggestions received 
from other teachers of the town. Its compiler would 
be the last person to claim for it either completeness 
or perfection. In design the scheme is suggestive, not 
prescriptive, No teacher is under the necessity of us- 
ing the entire outline, nor is any precluded from adding 
to it at his discretion. Jn its preparation the follow- 
ing purposes were uppermost: — 

‘*1. To strengthen those ethical impulses which, 
adequately developed, are a sure guaranty of right 


feeling, right thought, and right action. 


‘*2. To occasion in children an increasing love of 
noble literature through early and continuous associa’ 
tion with it. 

“3. To cultivate in children spiritual insight and to 
present to them ideals for the conduct of life. ! 

‘4, To familiarize children as early as possible with 
the great landmarks of literature. 

‘*5, To train their verbal memories through constant 
practice in learning by heart poetry and prose of the 
highest quality. 

“Of these, the first three are high aims of whose 
attainment many will be skeptical. To this doubt 4 
sufficient rejoinder is found in the fact that here and 
there teachers are attaining these finer results. 

‘‘It is my hope that the teachers of Brookline are 
fully persuaded that they can put forth no other en- 
deavor which will, in equal measure, enrich the present 
and future lives of the pupils now in their care. 

‘In order to achieve success, it is not enough to say 
with their lips, they must feel in their hearts, the lay 
which Wordsworth sings: 


‘** Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler cares, 
The Poets, who on earth have made us heirs, 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays!’ 
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Teaching Little Fingers to Draw with Skill and’ Ease—Ill 


FTER the pupils nave gained power in 

the Recording Exercises (described last 

month), they may take up Object Drawing, 
where each pupil has his own object. 

The best objects for this purpose are those 
in which one line leads out from another, 
such as are shown in the illustrations accom- 
panying this article. In Figure II there are 
practically only two elements: position, rep- 
resented by the joints and berries; and direc- 
tion represented by the stems. The objects 


themselves may be almost any kind of small 
branches or stems, preferably smooth and 





Figure I 


sender, so they can be represented by a 
single line. All parts that are liable to 
cause confusion should be removed. 

Begin with stems having one or two joints. 
Select these from shrubs, plants and weeds 
found by the wayside or in the garden. Cut 
away all parts that are confusing, such as 
stems that are close together, or those that 
cross one another, or are foreshortened. Do 





Figure Il 


not throw away good models but put them 
away for the future; it saves time. 

Young pupils cannot draw parallel lines 
close together so it will be necessary to rep- 
Tesent the stems with single lines and the 
Joints by means of a space. 

A space can represent an idea as well as 
a line, 

Draw with the pupils to encourage them 
and to show them how. The object has no 
bower to show how to represent itself; this 
Is the office of the teacher and the copy. 
The drawings in this article are to show how 
to make similar drawings from the object. 


- BY D. R. AUGSBURG 
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Figure III 


The blackboard is the best place for drill 
purposes. When drawing at the blackboard, 
the model should be held in one hand and 
drawn with the other, as shown in Figure I. 
The model should be held at the left and 
above the drawing, 
and should be drawn 
large enough to show 
across the room. The 
hand that holds the 
model should rest 
against the board, thus 
making the body 
steady and firm for 
work with the other 
hand. Most of the 
first year drawing 
should be made on the 
blackboard. 

Do not allow your 
pupils to be unsuccess- 
ful. If the models are 
carefully chosen, and the pupils are shown how 
and encouraged in their efforts, practically 
ninety-five per cent of all will be successful. 

Figure II shows the most simple objects that 
can be found. Stems with berries are very 
common in the fall of 
the year, and there is 
a great variety. Do 
not require accurate 
drawings of them, 
but use them as a 
means of teaching; 
the portrait will come 
later. The objects in 
Figure IV are similar 
to those in Figure II, 
but a little more com- 
plicated. 

Figure III shows 
stems having small 
leaves, with one, two, 
and not more than 
three, leaves. The leaves should be plain 
with smooth edges, and may be represented 
by broad lines. 

Figure V shows the difference between a 
good model and a poor one. Observe that there 
is no confusion in the first object, but owing 
to the crossing of stems and the crowding 
together of parts, the second object is full 
of it. 

Most natural objects need to be made 
simpler before using them as models. This 
may be done by.reducing the number of parts 
and removing the foreshortened ones. The 
foreshortened parts are those that come to- 


ward you and those that recede. Many parts 
should be reduced to few: to one, two or 
three for the first efforts. Remove the parts 
that cross one another and those that are 
close together. Often the flower should be 





Figure IV 


removed, leaving only the bud or even tne 
stem. Study to make the model simple; it 
will pay. 

Use few models. Many models are con- 
fusing. Use the same class of model until 
some power is gained in representing it. 
Children care more for success than they do 
for variety. They love to do that which 
they can do with some measure of success, 
rather than to take up new lines of work. 

The manner of conducting a class in ob- 
ject drawing is as follows: First, give each 
pupil a model, Second, with a similar model, 


ra\ qood 


A confusing 


model. moclel, 





Figure V 


step to the blackboard and, holding the 
model in one hand as shown in Figure I, 
draw it, using strong, broad lines for the 


stems Third, let the pupils draw their 
model in the same manner. 

NOTE: —Teachers wishing information additional to that given 
in this series of drawing lessons will find it in a Correspondence 
Course, Address the author, D, R, Augsburg, 458 Fullerton Park- 
way, Chicago, Ill. 
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‘The Adventures of Two Little Bears 


“MITTLE Brown Bear and Big 
Brown Bear lived away off in 
fs} the deep, dark woods. Their 
4 fathers and mothers and 
4 grandfathers and grand- 
mothers and great-grand- 
fathers and great-grandmothers had always 
lived in this forest. But these little bears 









Little Brown Bear and His ol 


had seen the world.. They were travelled 
bears. Many were the wonderful stories they 
told their friends as they roamed the woods 
in summer, or cuddled together in the back 
of the caves when the days were cold. For 
Little Brown Bear was a dancing bear. He 
had been caught when he was only a cub by a 
hunter and sold to a man who wanted a young 
bear to train to be a dancing bear. - And Big 
Brown Bear had been caught and sold to an 
Animal Show. 

How lonesome Little Brown Bear used to 
be, wandering with his owner from town to 
town, month after month, with never a single 
little eub to play with.; To be sure, the chil- 
dren petted and praiged him, and shrieked 
with delight over his™tricks. But Little 
Brown Bear could never make them under- 
stand his language, though he tried so hard 
and coaxed so prettily. He could understand 
the children very well. Do you suppose that 
little bears are brighter than little two-legged 
people? At any rate, Little Brown Bear was 
quicker than the children to understand. 

One hot summer day Little Brown Bear’s 
master came back to the town near the great 
forest. All day long, in the dust and the heat 
as he danced and played tricks to amuse the 
little folks, Little Brown Bear -was thinking 
of his home in the forest so cool and deep. 

That night, when all were asleep, Little 
Brown Bear tugged so hard at his chain that 
at last it broke. And then he hurried and 
scurried and scrambled back to his home in 
the woods. Little Brown Bear was as happy 
as could be, to be at home once more. A\l- 
though he was so little when he was captured,’ 
he remembered his baby days very well. 


One. 


BY JEAN HALIFAX 


of the first things he did when he reached the 
forest was to climb a tree. His five little 
sharp-clawed toes scratched their way up in 
a hurry. Then down he backed in clumsy 
bear fashion, and off he started to hunt for a 
hollow tree where honey might be stored. 
His keen little nose soon scented a honey tree. 

“Whuff! whuff!’’ sniffed Little Brown 
Bear, as he climbed up to get the honey. And 
then what a delicious feast he had! It seemed 
to ‘him a thousand years since he had eaten 
wild bees’ honey! 

He found some berry bushes, too, and 
mountain ash trees. So he made a good meal 
of these. Bears are fond of berries, vege- 
tables and roots. If Little Brown Bear should 
get into your corn field some night, you 
would see what ruin one fat little bear could 
make. He loves corn as you do candy. When 
Little Brown Bear was at last satisfied, he 
started off to hunt up his friends, 

How glad the bears were to see him! He 
had been a wee cub when he left home. 
Now he was a solid, plump, strong little bear, 
but still his old friends knew him at once. 

If you look inside your mother’s can of 
ground cinnamon, you can know how Little 
Brown Bear looked. He wore a thick, soft, 
warm coat of cinnamon-colored fur. To be 
sure, it was very hot to wear in summer, and 
Little Brown Bear could never take it off. 
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Little Brown Bear on His Way Home 


He used to suffer from the heat when he was 
dancing in the hot southern towns, but up in 
the cold mountain caves it was just the thing. 

The second month after Little Brown Bear 
came back to the forest, another little bear 
arrived. ‘‘Whuff! whuff!’’ sniffed Little 
Brown Bear in delight. For it was his cousin 
Big Brown Bear. Big Brown Bear was a 
young bear, too, not much older than Little 
Brown Bear, but he had grown so plump that 
he was always called Big Brown Bear. 

‘“‘Whuff! whuff!’’ sniffed Big Brown Bear. 
‘‘How glad I am to see you all again! And 
what a time I’ve had getting back here!’’ 

‘‘Where have you been all this time?’ 
asked Grandma Cinnamon. 

‘‘All around the world,’’ said Big Brown 
Bear. ‘‘I got caught in a trap, and the man 
who set the trap sold me to an Animal Show. 
That’s a dreadful place for a little bear to 
be,’ he continued, with a warning frown at 
the seven little cubs, who sat around listening 
to him with their mouths wide open in 


astonishment. 


“There are terrible great beasts all around 
you in things men call cages. If a cage 
should break, those great beasts would leap 
out (here Big Brown Bear gave a leap that 
made the whole circle of bears tumble over 
backwards) and EAT YOU ALL UP!’ He 
ended so suddenly that the seven little cubs 
sobbed, ‘‘Whuff! whuff! whuff! whuff! whuff! 
whuff! whuff!’’ and tumbled off to their 
mothers in fright and dismay. 

When the wee little bears were safely out 
of the way, Big Brown Bear continued the 
story of his adventures for the benefit of the 
old bears. The bears sat up all night to hear 
it. 

Such good times as Big Brown Bear and 
Little Brown Bear had roaming the forest 
together! 

One night, almost a year later, they wan- 
dered down to the valley, to the village on 
the edge of the forest. There they found 
Little Brown Bear’s old owner lying in a hut 
near the woods, all alone and very ill.  Sinee 
he had lost Little Brown Bear, who had 
danced so well and earned money for him, he 
had grown poorer and poorer, Little Brown 
Bear felt so sorry for the man that he decided 
to stay and help him. Little Brown Bear had 
a warm heart and was so generous that he 
could forget about the scoldings the man used 
to give him. He felt only pity. His heart 
was crowded so full of kind thoughts that, in 
fact, there wasn’t a wee corner left for a bad 
thought to crawl in. 

““Whuff! whuff!’ sniffed Little Brown 
Bear, as he walked in at the open door. 
‘‘l’ve come to help you.’’ The man couldn’t 
understand what Little Brown Bear said, but 
he was so glad to see him that he fairly 
hugged him. 

Little Brown Bear saw that the man was 
almost starving. He and Big Brown Bear 
went to a corn field and brought back some 
ears of corn to the man. Then they went to 
the forest and got him some nice wild honey. 

‘‘T’ll stay and dance for you a while,’’ said 
Little Brown Bear. The man didn’t under- 
stand at first; but every day Little Brown 
Bear danced in the yard of the little old hut 


(Continued on page 73) 
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TOYS THAT ACHILD CAN MAKE 


Martha Feller King__ > Orange New Jersey 




















DODO ~ BIRD 
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These patterns are actual size. Cut two body 
sections, and drill the Quarter inch holes. File O ° 
the holes: in head and tail sections to secure 
free movement, and punch the holes marked 
for cord with an awl. Mount the completed 


bird on a piece of basswood 4x9, and hang 
on the wall. 
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Stories for Reading and Reproduction 


The King’s Candles 


NCE upon a time there were 
three brothers, Merle, Olaf 
and Hans, who lived in the 
fair country of Nordenfeld, 

“| where Osra the Good reigned 
# asking. Now the three broth- 
ers were orphans; they were, however, of 
noble birth, and because of the king’s kind- 
ness, they lived in the castle as his wards. 
All went well while the lads were young for 
they had their lessons and their sports, but as 
they grew older the king saw that they had 
very different tastes and he was puzzled to 
know how to educate them. 

One day King Osra called the brothers to 
him and said, ‘‘My: boys, I am about to set 
out on a long journey. In order that you may 
be worthily occupied while I am gone, I shall 
give you, jointly, the large tract of land which 
slopes from the hill to the river. This is to 
be divided equally among you. I shall also 
give each one.of you fifty pieces of gold. 
Each is to do as he thinks best with his land 
and his money. I hope when I return that 
each of you will have a good harvest to show 
me.’’ 

Now Olaf was greedy and Merle was clever, 
so when it came to dividing the land, simple- 
hearted Hans got much the worst of the bar- 
gain. Olaf took the portion which lay next 
the river. There he had rich grass and water 
for the fine oxen which he bought with his 
gold pieces. Merle took the hill-slope which 
was well-wooded, so nothing was left for Hans 
but the bare stony hill-top. But Hans seemed 
contented enough. He bought seeds and 
planted them. While he was waiting for his 
crops to grow he carted away the stones which 
cumbered his fields, and from them he made a 
neat little house for a poor widow who lived 
across the river. To her also he gave what 
remained of his gold pieces. 

“‘Hans was always a dreamer,’’ scoffed 
Olaf when he heard of this. 

Six months passed. Then one day came 
news of the king’s return. 

**How shall we welcome the king?’’ said 
Merle to his brothers when they received the 
news. 

‘*T shall send my two white oxen to the bor- 
der to draw the king’s chariot to the castle,’’ 
said Olaf proudly. 

‘‘And I,’’ said Merle, ‘‘shall cut lumber 
from my trees and build across the river a 
wonderful bridge over which the king must 
pass on his way to the castle.’’ 

But Hans said nothing. He too wished to’ 





welcome the king, but his seeds had not pros-’ 


| 


pered and his money was gone. . 

‘*How will the dreamer welcome the king?’’ 
teased Olaf. , 

“IT will do my best,’’ said Hans slowly. 
‘‘With my harvest I will light the king to his 
castle.’’ 

Olaf and Merle laughed long and loud, for 
they knew that nothing had grown on the 
stony hill-top but a bountiful crop of mullein. 

The day for the king’s arrival came. Olaf’s 


cerned 


BY MARY E. JACKSON 


white oxen, groomed until their sides shone 
like polished marble, stood harnessed to the 
king’s chariot. Merle’s bridge was wonder- 
ful indeed, for he had so contrived it that 
some hidden device, worked by the running 
water, brought forth most beautiful music 
whenever one stepped upon the bridge. All 
Hans had to show for his welcome was a 
double row of mulleins which he had with 
infinite pains transplanted from his hill-top 
field to the king’s roadway. There they 
stood, humble ‘and inconspicuous, their vel- 
vety green leaves hugging the earth, each 
slender spike of bloom topped with its tuft 
of delicate yellow. 

King Osra was pleased when he saw the 
chariot drawn by Olaf’s oxen waiting for him 
at the borders of Nordenfeld. 

‘‘Well done, my boy!’’ he said. 
was prouder than ever. 

But the day was warm and tbefore they 
reached the bridge the king stopped to get a 
drink at the widow’s well. He noticed the 
new stone house, and the widow, seeing his 
surprise, told him in a few words how she 
came to possess it. The king’s face grew 
thoughtful as he listened. Indeed he was 
so filled with his thoughts that he crossed the 
wonderful bridge without even noticing the 
music, much to Merle’s chagrin. 

But once across the bridge King Osra 
paused. 

“‘Who set these beautiful candles to light 
my way?’’ he asked. 

Hans, who had been humbly hiding by the 
river bank, came forth. The king embraced 
him. 

‘*Step into the chariot,’’ he said. ‘‘You are 
the one who has made best use of what I gave 
you. Your harvest is a noble one. To you 
has been given the power to see the beautiful 
in what is humble. You shall be trained to 
be my councillor, and sit at my right hand!”’ 

Patty’s Sunshine Partner 


Oyere right in, Lucy. Did you bring your 
pins?”’ 

Patty swung back the gate with a business- 
like air. Lucy deposited ten pins in the box 
which Patty presented and, having entered 
the gate, looked about her expectantly. 

‘‘When does the show begin?’’ she asked. 

“It begins just as soon as my partner gets 
here,’’ said Patty. ‘‘Ruth can’t start until 
Billy Jones comes for her. He pushes her 
wheel-chair, you know.”’ 

‘‘Why do you have Ruth for a partner?’’ 
inquired Lucy. ‘‘She can’t help you much, 
can she?”’ 

‘‘Of course she can,’’ asserted Patty. ‘‘She 
helps me ever so much. She thinks of the 
best things to do, and when things go wrong 
she just straightens them right out. I call 
her my sunshine partner. Here she comes 
now.”’ 

Both girls went flying down the road to 
meet Ruth, who waved her hand in greeting. 
Judging from her bright happy face, no one 
would have thought that she could not run 
about and play as other children did, 


And Olaf 


“‘Oh, Ruth, what do you think!”’ began 
Patty as soon as they met. ‘‘Mother says 
that she will pay one cent for fifty pins, and 
Mrs. Sims that she will too, but they must be 
all fixed in a tidy paper just as you buy them 
in the store.’’ 

“Oh, that is nice!’’ said Ruth cheerfully, 
‘‘That will give me something to do. I have 
some pretty wall-paper at home. I’1l cut it in 
strips and stick the pins in-it in nice straight 
rows. I shall love to do it.’’ 

‘Well, that’s settled then,’’ said Patty with 
a relieved air. ‘‘I didn’t think of that. | 
just thought Mrs. Sims was mean to make us 
so much extra work.”’ 

‘‘What’s the pin money for anyhow?” 
asked Billy Jones, who, half hidden behind 
the wheel-chair, had listened to the conver- 
sation. 

“It’s a secret,’’ said Patty. 
Ruth?’’ . 

“You may tell Billy,’’ said Ruth. ‘‘He is 
very good to me.”’ 

‘*Tell me too,’’ said Lucy. ’ 

“Allright. But it’s a secret, remember,” 
said Patty. 

Patty had just bent her head to whisper the 
secret when the anxious face of Rose, Patty's 
sister, appeared above the sheet-bedraped 
clothes-line which served to enclose the spate 
reserved for the ‘‘show.”’ 

‘Patty! Ruth! Do come quick!’ she called. 

Patty hurried ahead and left the others to 
follow. 

When Ruth .reached the show tent Patty 
met her. Her face was full of trouble. 

“‘The show is spoiled,’’ she said. ‘‘The 
goat has eaten Tom’s face, and the Queen of 
Sheba has the measles!”’ 

‘‘Tom won’t need a mask,’’ said Ruth 
promptly. ‘‘I’ll make him look just like 
King Solomon if you will get me a burnt 
match. I’ll be the Queen of Sheba, too. My 
chair will look just like a throne. We’ll make 
believe that Solomon comes to visit me this 
time. He ought to take his turn anyhow.” 

The show was a great success in spite of 
the mishaps at the start. The Queen of 
Sheba seemed quite at her ease, indeed she 
even took time to whisper to King Solomon 
that his ‘‘make up’’ was splendid, she was 
sure no one would know him—which was 
quite true. 

When the show was over, Patty hurried 
behind the hedge where the Queen of Sheba 
was laying aside her regal robes. ‘‘Now 
what do you suppose has happened?’’ she 
said. ‘‘Baby John got the box of pins while 
the show was going on and he has dropped 
every one of them down in a big crack be 
tween the boards in the sidewalk!”’ 

“I’m so glad that he didn’t put them in his 
mouth,’’ said Ruth calmly. ‘‘Now there’s n0 
harm done. We can get the board upall 
right. Billy Jones will help us.”’ 

But it was not easy to pry up the big board 
for the nails were rusty. Billy Jones tugg¢ 
manfully but the nails held fast. 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Observing the Health of School Children at First Hand 


BY LEWFS S. MILLS, 


A. M., 


Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education 


The subject of conserving the health of school children is one of utmost concern, and one that is occupying foremost attention among cait- 
pee ° ° . . . . at a ry } rt 
cators. Theortes abound, but Mr, Mills in his two articles deals with actualitics and no teacher can Jail to be helped by his experiences. 
Conditions like these are far from uncommon, but, appalling as they are, they may be greatly alleviated. In the article to be eiven next 
B : A o A ea 9 


month Mr. Mills etl tell of the means adopted for bettering these conditions, 


HERE is, in a New England 
% village of about fifteen hun- 
dred people, a consolidated 
school of one hundred and 
sixty-one pupils and five 
| teachers. Many of the chil- 
dren live in the village, but four teams daily 
bring in children from outlying districts 














A Too Common Pose 
The girl sitting is bent forward in the position com- 
mon to an old man or woman. There. should be 
some correction of this stoop of the shoulders. 
where the schools have been closed. The 
Central School is a new building, well built 
andequipped. Adequate supplies are 
provided. The salaries are such that ; 
well trained, efficient teachers are /# 
secured and retained. a 


. 3 4) 24 
The committee, people and teachers “ho 
y 


work in harmony. There is real in- 
terest in the school on the part of the 
parents. They frequently visit the 
school. Beyond this is a Child Wel- 
fare Club holding monthly meetings 
in the assembly room of the school. 

Certain leaders in this club feel 
that there is important work to be 
done in the homes and the school. 
At the meetings such topics as ‘‘Sug- 
gestions in Regard to Health of Chil- 
dren,’? ‘‘Education in Relation to 
Sex,’’ ‘‘Establishing Habits in Chil- 
dren” are presented by qualified 
speakers. 

Yet, notwithstanding these month- 
ly efforts of real value, there is neg- 
lect of the children’s health,—not so 
much in a large, open way, as in the 
smaller ways: simply thoughtless 
neglect of tecth and eyes, of chil- 
dren’s ecmplaints of frequent or re- 
currit ; headaches. 

For two years superintendent, 
principal and teachers have put forth 
every effort to place the school among 
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Pupils numbered 1, 2 and 3 show lack of poise. 
in how to stand evenly poised. _ 
Bancroft, published by the Macmillan Co., 
teachers who desire to help the c 
4 stands well and appears 


2 and 8 breathe through 
cient. Pupils 1 and 3 are mentally very slow. 


the best. Much progress has been made. 'T'o 
the superintendent it has not been  satis- 
factory, for the results have not been com- 
mensurate with the effort. 

As a last effort to discover and remove this 
hindrance, attention was given to the general 
health condition of individual pupils. Most 
of the pupils come from well-to-do hontes sind 
are well dressed. It had been assumed that 
their physical condition was 
much, or more, attention than their clothes. 


receiving’ as 


The school has no medical inspection and 
no school nurse, Any physical investigation 
that could be made had to be carried out by 
superintendent and teachers. It was begun 
last September and carried through to the 
close of school in December. The investiga- 
tion consisted in careful observation of each 
pupil in the class-room and on the playground, 
As the children marched out, they were 
watched for peculiarities in walking or the 
use of the feet. As superintendent and 
teachers met parents, from time to time, 
questions were asked. As pupils recited, 
read, or conversed with teacher or superin- 
tendent, mental note was made of the con- 
dition of teeth, eyes, ears and ability to hear, 
and for any symptoms of lack of physical well 
being. 

Finally, a printed set of questions was 
placed before the children of grades four to 
eight. These questions pertained to the con- 
dition of teeth, ears, head, eyes and feet; 
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A Rural School 


hildren in their schools. ’ 
in at least fair physical condition. 





They need instruction 
“The Posture of School Children,’’ by 
is one of the best books for 
Pupil number 
Pupils 1, 
the mouth and are evidently physically defi- 


Heespectally commend these articles.—THE EDITORS. 


amount of sleep; 
daily drinking of 
tea and coffee. 
Pupils were re 
quested to answer 
these questions as 
truthfully and 
fullyas they could 
It was promised 
that the names of 
the pupils and 
their papers 
should not go from 
school. The list 
of questions was 
asked orally of 
pupils in grades 
two and three, 
separately, in the 
office. These facts 
were established: 





An Erect, Graceful Poise 
Indian girl pupil 


111 CASES IN GRADES 2-8 


No. Cases 6 % found by % found by 
Dr. Ernest Supt. Ver- 


Bh. Hoag of planck S.Man- 


Defect 


Minn. chester, Ct. 
Poor teeth 84 Th 40 40 
Trouble withears 48 43 IS 
Frequent headache 80 72 23 16 
Kye trouble 43 38 20 
Foot strain 43 38 
Less than 8 hours 
of sleep 16 14 

Daily use tea 56 OO 
Daily use coffee 62 55 
Daily use either 

tea or coffee 80 «6-72 80 


Daily use cocoa = 92-2 
The following pictures the above more 
clearly :— 
TOTAL NUMBER INVESTIGATED—I11 CAasis 
92 daily use cocoa. 
84 pupils have poor teeth. 
80 pupils daily use tea or coffee. 
80 pupils have frequent headache. 
62 daily use coffee. 
56 daily use tea. 
40 use both tea and coffee daily. 
48 have ear trouble. 
43 have eye trouble. 
43 have foot strain. 
16'have less than 8 hours’ sleep daily. 
106 of the children are defective. 
5 do not show any physical defects. 
28 pupils are retarded. 


Of the 80 pupils who drink either 
tea or coffee daily, or both, 60, or 
% per cent, complain of frequent 
headache. 

Of the 31 pupils who do not drink 
tea or coffee 18 complain of frequent 
headache. Thisis58 per cent, or 17 
per cent less than the users of tea 
and coffee. 

There are but two children in the 
number examined who complain of 
frequent headache which is not ac- 
companied by the tea or coffee habit, 
or some physical defect. 

In connection with the investiga- 


(Continued on page 73) 
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OCTOBER POSTER—DOROTHY’S DOVES 


As in the September poster, let the most careful children cut and color Dorothy. She wears a blue dress and blue hair ribbon. Her cheeks are pink, 
her hair is a soft yellow. Add a touch of red and blue to the yellow to gray it ; keep the colors bright, however. The doves have pink feet and eyes, 
while numbers 1, 2 and 3 show black markings. Outline heavily and mount as shown in the illustration, on green oat-meal wall paper about lyd. @in, by 17 in. 
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The Value of Teachers’ Meetings in Rural Districts 


She criticism is made frequently 
WYT that the work done by the rural 
schools is unsatisfactory. The 
fa writer does not wish torefute 
1 this statement, nor does he in- 
tend to prove its verity. Prob- 
ably from the viewpoint of the idealist, the 
schools fall far short of the mark. But if we 
view the work of the rural schools from the 
more practical side, we shall see that, even 
though some of the results are unsatisfactory, 
the conditions causing them may be con- 
trolled much more easily than many suppose. 

One of the decided advantages the city 
schools have over those of the country is that 
their teaching corps is able to come together 
frequently in meetings. This is, indeed,a won- 
derful aid, and one of which the rural school 
districts should endeavor to avail themselves. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE 


The teachers in every rural district should 
have regular meetings. These may be 
monthly or semi-monthly. If a central place 
of meeting can not be had, the meetings can 
be held successively in the several buildings 
used for school work in the district. The first 
thing to be done is for the teachers to get to- 
gether and organize. If no teacher wishes to 
take the responsibility on himself of calling 
such ameeting, he can usually, if he fully ex- 
plain the significance of it, get one of the 
directors to call the meeting. After an or- 
ganization has been effected, a place and date 
should be set for the first meeting, a short pro- 
gram selected, and one or more of the teachers 
should state the value and advantages likely 
to be derived from this procedure. 

Upon first thought it may seem that some of 
these directions are irrelevant—particularly 
the last named—but in many districts there 
are teachers who do not see the need of pro- 
fessional meetings of any nature. Indeed, 
some will always be conspicuous for their ab- 
sence at institutes and educational meetings. 





BY CLARENCE E. MILLER 


Unfortunately, too, there are those teaching 
for the salary’s sake only. These will soon be 
discovered, and if the board of directors is 
progressive, and any spirit of the profession 
exist in the district, the indifferent teacher 
will sooner or later be eliminated. Besides 
this, who knows how many teachers who are 
at present teaching in a half-hearted spirit 
may be brought to realize the sacredness of 
their trust and be led to do creditable work 
instead of mediocre? 
WHAT TO DISCUSS 

There is no teacher, no matter of how much 
experience or how generally successful, who 
does not sometimes meet with problems which 
require considerable time and tact to dispose 
of successfully. Many times one teacher will 
labor for weeks to overcome some difficulty 
that some of his fellow teachers could dispose 
of in acomparatively short time. Possibly a 
teacher will come up against a proposition so 
complex in character that he will fail entirely 
in the successful solving of it. Teachers 
meeting with difficulties of the foregoing na- 
ture need help. Invaluable aid will be found 
in counsel with his fellow teachers. 

To the inexperienced teacher especially, 
teachers’ meetings are invaluable. New and 
special methods in organization, class work, 
discipline, and so on, are here discussed. The 
first-year teacher sees an error in his methods 
which would not have been made manifest 
otherwise for considerable time. Practical 
methods which have proved themselves in ac- 
tual everyday work are here elucidated. And 
so we might continue to mention scores of rea- 
sons for instituting these meetings. 

WHAT STUDY IS PROFITABLE 


Hand in hand with the discussion of the cur- 
rent problems should go the study of some 
good pedagogical work. A good plan is to 
choose some such work for professional study, 
have a chapter or two assigned for study, and 
then at each meeting have one of the teachers 


teach the lesson. If no one will consent to 
teach the lesson every evening, have the 
teachers take turns, beginning’ with the one 
having the longest teaching experience. 

The last named phase of the work is in it- 
self an invaluable aid to the teacher who 
would progress. Any ‘teacher who makes a 
careful study of the principles of teaching as 
set forth by our leading educators will pro- 
gress; but any corps of teachers who follow 
a systematic study of such works will not only 
progress, but they will create a spirit which 
will not stop until it has made itself manifest 
in a desire for professional advancement 
among the teachers in the adjacent districts. 


THE PERSONAL ADVANCEMENT SIDE 


A little spark often kindleth a great fire. 
The writer now has in mind a district in 
Pennsylvania where the teachers, feeling the 
need of advancement along professional lines, 
began to hold regular monthly meetings. Of 
course, there were a few who seemed rather 
indifferent, but those who attended saw at 
once the benefit they derived, and the effort 
was asuccess. This body of teachers, inter- 
ested in the work they had taken up, took no 
thought that any persons besides themselves 
were interested, but when the directors met 
the ensuing spring to elect teachers to the 
various schools quite a surprise was sprung. 
In the written agreement the following sig- 
nificant clause was contained: ‘‘The board of 
directors expressly desires that regular meet- 
ings, at least monthly, be held by the teachers 
for their professional advancement, and re- 
quires each and every teacher to include in 
his monthly school report data showing his 
presence at or absence from these meetings; 
and, if absent, giving a reasonable excuse for 
so being.’’ The next year increased interest 
was shown, and not only was there a marked 
change in the attitude of some of the former 
indifferent teachers, but quite a change was 
discerned in their school work, 
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“merry.”’ 
Straightway they began to be foolish: they 
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in Rome, Italy, over a thousand 
} years ago, trained their bodies 
sa) until they were very beautiful 
£4 to look upon, and their minds 
until they were able to think out many diffi- 
cult problems and perform skilfully many 
tasks. 
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that bespangled floor. Oftentimes men were 
cast in among lions to be torn limb from limb 
and die in agony before thousands of spec- 
tators, who clapped their hands at such a per- 
formance as we, nowadays, applaud some 
fine piece of music which the band plays. 
Boys, women, and children saw these things, 
and unless they could look on without faint- 
ing or showing pity for 








Colosseum at Rome—Exterior View 


By and by, however, they began to forget 
that God had made them. They began to 
think that they themselves were all in all, 
had made themselves and the beautifu! world 
in which they lived. 

“We are good enough and beautiful enough 
now,’’ they said. ‘‘We will eat, drink and be 


ate till they could scarcely sit up; they had 
pleasures so many and so often that they could 
seldom think of any game or play that would 
be new to them. 

They built great theaters, or amphitheaters 
as they called them, in which all sorts of 
games were carried on. The greatest of these 
amphitheaters was the Colosseum built in a 
valley among the seven hills of Rome, built 
so strong that parts of it still remain. 

The Colosseum was very beautiful, so much 
so indeed that it seems a pity it should not 
have been put to a worthier use; for while 
some pleasure is good and necessary, too 
much pleasure leads to all sorts of vices. 

This Colosseum covered five acres, that is, 
its circle enclosed that space. The seats were 
built high up around the interior of the cir- 
cumference and the games were carried on in 
the center of the enclosure. 

There were among the seats thrones of gold 
and ivory for the rulers of the country. The 
center was strewn with chippings of precious 
stones and white sand which looked like 
snow. 

Amid such beautiful surroundings plays and 
music might have been given that would 
have helped men and women to grow better, 
wiser, grander in every thought and act. In- 
Stead, beasts were brought in—lions, tigers, 
bulls—to fight one another, to tear one an- 
other to pieces and die soaked in blood upon 








the unhappy victims 
_they were considered 
unfit to be called ‘‘Ro- 
mans!’’ On such food 
as this the boys grew 
to be fiends, and the 
women, scarcely more 
tender, applauded 
their savage acts. 

Honorius was the 
emperor of Rome at 
the time of this story, 
and so many foolish 
and wicked things had 
he done that he was 
almost an idiot. Today 
we should think him 
fit only to be in an 
insane asylum. 
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A Hero of Peace 


The men who were waiting to fight each 
other rushed upon him and struck him down, 
and stones rained down upon him until he lay 
dead in the midst of the throng. Then a 
stillness fell upon the people. The gladiators 
shrank away to hide themselves, while the 
women came to bend over the dead hero. 
Judging from his garb, he was one of those 
who lived in the deep forest and spent their 
days going about helping people to live better 
lives. Now he had fairly given his life in an 
effort to save the people from these hideous 
amusements. 

The women wept at the sight of the sweet 
face with the light upon it which shines only 
from a sweet pure nature. He had lost his 
life but he had accomplished his mission:— 
from that day these people began to be 
ashamed of their wicked and cruel pleasures, 
and no more men were killed in the ‘‘sports’’ 
in the great amphitheaters, nor anywhere in 
the land of Italy. 





For you who love heroie things 

In summer dream or winter tale, 
I tell of warriors, saints and kings, 

In scarlet sackéloth, glittering mail, 
And helmets peaked with iron wings. 





In commemoration of a great vic- 
tory the Romans had won at Easter 
time, they were holding a celebration 
in the Colosseum. Honorius was 
present, glorious in his resplendent 
attire. Beasts and men slew each 
other till the odor of blood had to be 
overcome with perfume lest the spec- 
tators be made ill. Cheering and 
applause rang loud and long. 

Suddenly there was a pause. 
Everyone held his breath. All eyes 
were fixed on one figure, which, 
springing into the arena, strode for- 
ward with the pace of a conqueror. 
The figure was that of a bent old 
man, with flowing unkempt beard and 
rude garments, but there was a look 
in his face which showed him tu be 
far nobler than those richly armored 
knights who surrounded him. He 
raised his hands, and amid the deep 
silence his voice, strangely vibrant, 
could be heard from center to circum- 
ference. 

“You are conquerors!’’ he cried, 
and great applause greeted those 
words. ‘‘You have turned aside the 
sword of your enemies!’’ and the 
applause rang still louder. ‘‘How will you 
thank God for this mercy? Will you murder 
one another? Fie! for shame!’’ and he 
stretched out his hands as if to warn back 
the men who were about to advance upon 
each other in fierce combat. 

‘‘Back!’? he cried, ‘‘and fall upon your 
knees lest God in anger withdraw His shelter- 
ing arm from about your noble city!” 

Shouts, hisses, howls met him then, cries 
of: ‘‘Out upon you, Old Man! Who are you 
to spoil the fun? Down with him!” 








Colosseum at Rome—lInterior View 


They beat down Wrong; they strove for Right, 
In ringing fields on grappled ships, 

Singing, they flung into the fight; 
They fell with triumph on their lips, 

And in their eyes a glorious light. 


That light still gleams. From far away 
Their brave song greets us like a cheer; 
We fight the same great fight as they, 
Right against Wrong; we, now and here; 
They in their fashion, yesterday. 
William Canton. 





Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone; 
Save thou a soul, and it shall have thine own. 
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Part II 

LL THAT cruel winter 
a whisper had been 
passing from one pair 
¥of white lips to 
another, a whisper too 
dreadful to be spoken 
aloud. ‘‘The worst has not come yet. 
The worst has not come yet.”’ 

‘‘What to they mean?’’ asked Per- 
severance of Resolved. ‘‘What can 
be worse than this?”’ 

“They mean the Indians,’’ an- 
swered the boy. ‘‘They fear that the 
savages will fall upon us and kill and 
scalp us all and burn our houses. 
They think they may be only waiting 
till winter breaks up.”’ 

The thought took away all the 
pleasure in the springtime. It seem- 
ed as if it might be true, for not an Indian 
had they seem since the band of savages had 
fired upon the exploring party and run away. 
Day by day the little company scanned the 
blue hill above them anxiously, fearing to 
see a hostile band of savages appear over it. 
The men took their guns with their spades 
and hoes when they went out to work at the 
planting. The women barred the doors of 
their little cabins, and the children scarcely 
dared to play on the street in front of their 
homes. 








Peregrine White’s Cradle 


It was in March that Humility Cooper came 
dashing up to Mistress White’s door with a 
face as white as chalk. Perseverance was 
rocking baby Peregrine in the famous hooded 
cradle that may still be seen in Pilgrim Hall 
in Plymouth. Resolved was making a garden 
outside, but he dropped his spade and ran 
into the house when he saw Humility’s face. 

‘‘Indians!’’ Humility gasped, dropping 
down on the chest in which Mistress White’s 
possessions had crossed the ocean, as if her 
limbs had suddenly become too weak to bear 
her weight. But she sprang up again and 
snatched baby Peregrine from the cradle. 

‘“‘We must hide!”’ she cried, looking about 
wildly. 





Iron Pot and Platter 
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Indian Mill for Grinding Corn 
“Tlow many Indians, Humility? Where 
are they?’ 

Resolved made himself speak calmly be- 
cause he felt that he was the man of the 
house, but his heart leaped up into his throat. 

“Only one! Coming over the hill. Hide! 
hide before he gets here!’’ 

“It won’t be necessary to hide from just 
one Indian,’’ said the boy sensibly. ‘‘If they 
were coming to attack us there would be a 
band. I will go and see about it and come 
back and tell you. Don’t be troubled!’ 

He ran up the street, with his mother and 
Humility and Perseverance peering after him 
through the door held half-closed. To say 
that he was not afraid would not be telling 
the truth. He was only a boy, and the men 
and women were afraid. Straight to the 
storehouse the savage was stalking in stoical 
Indian fashion, looking neither to the right 
nor left. The men hastened to go forward 
and meet him. Resolved was glad that Cap- 
tain Miles Standish chanced to stand beside 
him. It made him feel safer. The Indian 
reached out his hands. Resolved listened to 
hear a blood-curdling war-whoop. 

‘‘Wel-come, In-glees!’’ 

Not one of them understood at first; they 
had been so sure that he would speak in some 
outlandish savage tongue. He repeated it 
and then there could be no mistake. It was 
a message of friendliness. 

‘‘Wel-come, In-glees!’’ 

It was Resolved who gave the whoop. It 
was a boyish whoop of relief. But no one 
noticed it. They were crowding around Sam- 
oset, asking him questions. Resolved raced 
back to the cabin like a bounding deer of the 
forest. 

‘It’s a friend! a friend!’’ he cried exult- 
antly. ‘‘Come, Perseverance! come, Humil- 
ity! come, mother! There is nothing to be 
afraid of. Come and see him.’’ 

In your histories you can read how good a 
friend Samoset was to the little colony. In 
six days he came again, bringing another In- 
dian named Squanto, and Squanto was the 
greatest help they could have had. 

Resolved and Perseverance and éven baby 
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Two Little Pilgrims of Plymouth 


Peregrine soon grew to be great 
friends with the young Indian. It 
was Squanto who showed Resolved 
how to plant his corn with three 
small herrings in each hill as a ferti]- 
izer, and how to tend it and care 
for it. But it was to Perseverance 
that he showed something which 
became for years the main depend- 
ence of the little colony. With the 
instinct of the hospitable housewife, 
she divined one day that this strange 
guest was feeling hungry, and she 

/ brought out to him one of. their pre- 
- cious trencher bowls filled with the 
boiled corn, and a shining pewter 
spoon. He ate it politely——very polite- 
ly for an Indian—and then‘ abruptly 
left the village. They saw him no 
more till he came back the next day 
to get a burning brand from the fireplace. 

“What are you doing, Squanto?’”’ asked 
Resolved. 

“Come! 
dian. He led them to a place where a tree 
had been cut down, leaving quite a high 
stump. In this stump Squanto proceeded to 
make a fire, scraping) the wood away witha 
¢lam-shell as it burned until he had fashioned 
the stump into a great bowl big: enough to 
hold half a bushel of shelled corn. Next he 
made a great block from a portion of another 
log and shaped it so that it would fit into the 
bowl. 

‘‘What are you doing, Squanto?”’ asked Re- 
solved again, quite puzzled. 

“Make something to pound corn in for 
sister. Then make something’ vood,’’ he 
answered. 

With strong straps of deerskin he fastened 


see!’ 
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Miles Standish’s Sword 


the heavy block to the top of a slender young 
tree. Then he pulled it down until it thumped 
mightily in the bowl he had made in the 
stump. 

‘‘It’s a mortar!’”’ cried Resolved. 
mortar and pestle!’’ 

The Indian did not understand those words, 
but he nodded and smiled at the little girl. 
He had brought some corn from the Indian 
village. He filled the wooden hollow and 
brought the springing pestle down on it with 
all his might again and again, crushing the 
corn to meal. 

“Thump, thump, thump!’”’ went the im- 
provised mill. By this time almost all the 
colony had gathered around to see. They felt 


“It’s a 


‘that something remarkable was taking place. 


But it was not to any of the Pilgrim mothers 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Celebrating the Birthday of James Whitcomb Riley 


N OCTOBER 7 occurs the 
birthday of the children’s 
dearly loved poet, James 
Whitcomb Riley. Every 
teacher will want to recog- 
nize this anniversary. In 
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primary rooms, the teacher may briefly tell 
the story of Riley’s childhood and there may 
be recitations of the poems that are so dear 


to the young hearts, such as ‘‘Little Orphant 
Annie,’ ‘‘The Raggedy Man,’’ and ‘‘The 
Runaway Boy’’ (these three selections were 
given in Primary Plans, October, 1913; also 
there is an excellent sketch of the life of 
Riley in that issue), and many others which 


the teacher may copy from the books of 
Riley’s verse contained in most public 
Kbraries. 


In upper grades and rural schools, pupils 
may write the facts of Riley’s life in their 
Literature Booklets, with favorite quotations 
or a favorite poem. ‘They may write a birth- 
day letter to the poet. A program consist- 
ing of recitations and songs — for many of 
Riley’s poems have been set to music —-may 
be given. Have one of the older pupils tell 
in his own words the fascinating story of 
the life of the poet. (There is an another 
sketch of Riley in Normal Instructor, Octo- 
ber, 1911, with several quotations and a sug- 
gestive program.) The following sketch is 
taken from ‘‘The Riverside Fifth Reader. ’’ 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


A tow-headed, freckled-faced hoy who at- 
tended school at Greenfield, a small town in 
Indiana, disliked more then anything clse 
the hour set apart on Fricay afternoons for 
the speaking of ‘‘pieces’’ }y the children. 
His name was James Whitco..\ Riley, though 
he did not in those days ‘‘s;ell it out’’ as 
the world has since become familiar with it. 
He was short-sighted and extremely shy; 
and, while he learned poems and speeches 
without trouble, he blushed and stammered 
when called to the platform to recite them 
before visitors and his companions in the 
school. But he was a persevering lad, and 
after he had overcome his bashfulness he 
enjoyed his appearances before these small 
audiences. 

This early training in the art of speaking 
verse in a way to make others enjoy and ap- 
preciate it was to influence his whole life. 
The poems of Robert Burns taught him that 
the homely speech of simple rustic folk may, 
in the hands of a master, become literature ; 
and he began to understand from the life 
around him that kindness, friendliness, and 
neighborliness are among the things that 
brighten all the world. He learned from 
Longfellow that the history and traditions of 
our own country are just as interesting as 
the lore of other lands. In a little while 
young Riley began to make verses of his 
own, carrying them in his memory at first, 
without writing them down; and he found 


7 this of one the most delightful of pastimes. 


The fields and woods were so near that 


BY ROSEMARY E. RICHARDS 


young James Riley experienced many of the 
pleasures of farm life without ever really 
living on a farm. He spent his holidays 
wandering through the woods and bitering 
beside the little creeks. His magination 
was awakened and he amused himself by 
‘‘making up’’ stories about the travelers who 
passed his father’s house on the National 
Road. So he lived the life of a country- 
town boy, care-free and happy; but all this 
time, without knowing it, he was_ hiding 
away poems in his heart. 

While still in school he was conscious that 
the speech of the country people he knew 
that is, their way of talking-—-was different 
from that of their educated city cousins. It 
was not Scotch as he had learned it from 
Burns; and it was not at all like the New 
Kngland dialect of the ‘‘Biglow Papers. ’’ 
The people of Indiana are called Hoosiers, 
just as New Englanders are called Yankees; 
and the speech of the country people is called 
the Hoosier dialect, though nowadays, thanks 
to the state’s generous provision for school, 
the Hoosiers speak very much like their 
neighbors in other states of the Mississippi 
valley. Unconsciously he stored his mind 
with words and phrases, and presently he 
began to use these in his verses. For exam- 
ple, after he had recited ‘‘Darius Green and 
His Flying Machine’’ at school, he attempted 
to rewrite Mr. Trowbridge’s poem as an In- 
diana farmer would have spoken it. 

Hartly anyone looked seriously on young 
Riley’s attempts to write verses; but Mr. 
Lec O. Harris, one of his Greenfield teachers, 
who was himself a writer of poems, encour- 
aged the boy and gave him helpful books to 
read. Mr. Riley has always gladly acknowl- 
edged his indebtedness to this wise, stimu- 
lating counselor of his youth. While the 
youn: lioosier lad was making verses, other 
things interested him too. He found that 
he readily learned to play the violin, the 
guitar, the banjo, and other instruments; 
and he derived almost as much pleasure from 
drawing pictures as from making rhymes. 
He left school when he was sixteen and was 
apprenticed to a house painter, learning the 
trade in all its branches. Then after four 
or five years he turned his talent for draw- 
ing to account and became a sign painter, 
traveling from town to town and painting 
signs for country merchants. His family 
wished him to become a lawyer, and at in- 
tervals he read law in his fathers’s office in 
Greenfield, but law books proved dry reading 
to a youth who loved Shakespeare and Keats, 
and who had never stopped trying to make 
verses. For a short time he traveled with 
a patent medicine van, thrumming the guitar 
or banjo to attract a crowd. These experi- 
ences were of value in bringing him in touch 
with all kinds of people. Hestudied the odd 
characters he met in the small Indiana towns 
and added to his knowledge of Nature an 
equally valuable knowledge of Human Na- 
ture. To drive from town to town and 


watch the people who gathered about the 
doctor’s van was, to the young Hoosier, like 
a delightful adventure in a story. 

But he soon wearied of this wandering 
life. The wish to write grew stronger; and, 
as no one would pay for his poetry, he found 
employment as a newspaper reporter at An- 
derson, Indiana. Presently he was asked to 
join the staff of the Indianapolis Journal, 
to fill a column once a week with poems. 
These were widely copied, particularly those 
written in the dialect of the Indiana country 
people, which he signed ‘‘Benjamin F. John- 
son, of Boone,’’ pretending at first they were 
the work of a farmer. He was soon called 
upon to recite his poems in every part of the 
country, and he was grateful now for the 
training of the Greenfield school; for, just 
as he had learned to recite Burns and Long- 
fellow, he learned to speak his own poems 
so well that thousands of people in every 
part of the land were moved by their truth, 
sweetness, and humor. 

His first important recognition by critical 
literary men of the East came in 1887, when 
he appeared in New York at.an authors’ read- 
ing at which Lowell presided. He had long 
been a favorite in the poets’ corner of news- 
papers, but now his work was gladly printed 
by the best magazines, and he began issuing 
volumes of his poems to satisfy the growing 
demand for his writings. Many people visit 
Indianapolis to see him, just as he once 
went to Cambridge to see Longfellow, the 
poet he has always loved best. He lives in 
Lockerbie Street,—the quietest of little 
streets, so tucked away that even people 
who have lived all their lives in Indianapolis 
often get lost in trying to find it. Once he 
crossed the ocean to visit the haunts of 
Burns, Dickens, and other favorite writers; 
but he rarely leaves home now except for 
automobile trips into the country. 

Mr. Riley’s appearance is not unlike that 
of any business or professional man who 
habitually dresses tastefully and neatly. 
But a stranger would turn anywhere for a 
second glance at Mr. Riley’s clean-shaven 
face, which is like an actor’s in its quick 
changes from grave to gay, and at his fine 
gray eyes, where the fun is always showing 
behind his twinkling eye-glasses. 

Yale University has given him the degree 
of Master of Arts, and the University of 
Pennsylvania that of Doctor of Letters; but 
nothing has pleased him more than the set- 
ting apart of his birthday (October 7) for 
special honor in the.schools of Indiana.— 
Meredith Nicholson. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Ourcover picture this month is 
a portrait of James Whitcomb Riley. It may be 
placed on the exhibit screen on the birthday of the 


poet and used also in the study of the poet’s life and 
his writings. 





The great lesson of Biography is to show 
what man can be and do at his best. A noble 
life fairly put on record acts as an inspiration 
to others. —Samuel Smiles, 
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A Study of the Southern States 


BY G. B. COFFMAN, Superintendent City Schools, Pana, Illinois 





EFORE taking up the study 
f of a section of a country, it 
f is supposed that a study of 
the continent has been made, 





Y of climate, rainfall, surface, 
longitude and latitude, and general conditions 
of the continent are known. 

Select certain definite things to be learned. 
Make these permanent possessions. As the 
pupil has a general knowledge of the coun- 
try, it is best to take up the products first. 

(Have an outline map on the board and 
have the pupils have one at their seats.) 
Find the extent of the cotton belt. Desig- 
nate this on the outline map. Do not take 
this from the text but have pupils know the 
nature of the plant; then have them deter- 
mine from latitude, rainfall, surface and 
climate in what part of the section cotton will 
grow. See if they can determine where it 
will grow best. ‘To answer these questions 
they will have to go outside of the text. 
Have them search for material from news- 
papers and magazines; land agents may give 
them literature that will help them in the 
study. 

This kind of hunt will get them acquainted 
with all the section. They will have to 
note the mountains, the rivers and the low 
land. They should be thoroughly acquainted 
with the rivers and the drainage. This will 
take some time but it will be worth all the 
time that is spent. By placing what they 
have worked out on the map, the image of 
the cotton fields is complete. 

The next question for the pupils is to 
work out where the markets for this 
cotton most conveniently can be. 
This will lead them to the rivers 
again to see if they are navigable. 
Of course they will find that New 
Orleans is favorably located. They 
will be led to believe that the com- 
merce of the country determines the 
cities. They will locate Galveston, 
because it is a good port. They will 
locate several other. cities on the 
coast where shipS can land safely. 

But there is another thing that 
they should not fail to see. This 
cotton must be manufactured into 
goods of many kinds. Mills must 
be built. To run this machinery, 
there must be power. This power 
must be made by falling water or by 
fuel-coal. It will be necessary for 
the pupils to ascertain. where coal is 
found in this section. It may be 
that mills can be located where cot- 
ton and coal both are produced, thus 
saving transportation of both. 

A little history of the manufac- 
turing establishments in the New 
England states will assist much. 
Have them see where they sent the 
cotton in former days—to the Old 
Country and New England. 


2 . Ine ” 
the pupils give Post. 


reasons why the in place. 


changes are being made. Have them locate 
the places in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Eastern Tennessee. Name 
three or four of the cities where cotton is 
now being manufactured. Place these cities 
on the outline map and make them a per- 
manent possession. In locating these cities 
the pupils must take in consideration the 
surrounding country, the productions, the 
facilities for commerce, etc. Are there any 
navigable rivers? If not, how are the goods 
transported? Make the trunk line railroads, 
showing to what large cities they lead. 

In the establishment of these manufactur- 
ing cities, the pupils should be led to see 
other manufacturing establishments spring- 
ing up. Before they can see these they must 
note the iron ore and other minerals found 
there in the mountains. Make a list of the 
minerals found and work out what might 
be done with them. Such work as this will 
lead the pupils to all the important seaports. 

Have the pupils locate Charlotte, N. C.; 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Columbia, Greenville, 
Augusta, Columbus and Atlanta. Have pu- 
pils draw a line from Danville, Va., to At- 
lanta, Ga., and note that all along this line 
cotton mills are very numerous. Have pu- 
pils note the following for iron manufactur- 
ing: Rome, Atlanta, Knoxville and Chatta- 
nooga. Place these cities on the outline 
maps. 

Label this map the ‘‘Cotton Fields of the 
South.’’ Review it daily. Have pupils get 
perfectly familiar with the names of the 
cities, rivers, mountains, states and boun- 
daries. Before leaving the subject have the 





Blackboard Calendar 


Have The group in the picture was cut from the cover of ‘*The Saturday Evening 


The background was drawn by the teacher and the clipping pasted q 
A pupil gladly drew the calendar lines and made the lettering. reading and study. 


pupils write the history of the development 
of the cotton industry in the southern states, 

Sugar cane is the second important crop of 
the south. Have pupils find the nature of 
the growth of the cane. Find the climate 
and conditions in which it will grow. After 
the pupils know this, have them find this 
climate in the southern states. Again the 
teacher must lead the pupil to understand 
the climate of the section and find the places, 
This will lead him to just a little different 
search than that of cotton study. He will 
find out more about the surface, the drainage 
and the rainfall than before. When he has 
located the cane fields, have them placed on 
the outline map on the board and the outline 
map owned by the pupils. 

If the pupils do not understand how the 
cane grows, it should be studied and a thor- 
ough knowledge obtained of the growth and 
the manufacture of the sugar. Give them 
the history of the whole process. Almost 
all texts provide it. Give them supplemen- 
tary reading along this line. They will be 
delighted to hunt for extra material to tell 
in the class. Have them read of the life on 
a plantation. 

Have them locate the centers of commerce 
for this article of trade. Where is it shipped? 
How much is produced ? 

The third crop of importance is rice. 
Take up this subject as you did cotton and 
cane. Find the rice fields and locate them 
on the outline map. Again this will require 
a different hunt from that of cotton and 
cane, for the rice must have much water at 
certain times. Have pupils find the places 

that will produce the water and the 


climate. Have them study the 
method and the _ preparation for 
market. A little history of other 


rice fields will be profitable to the 
students. 

Have pupils write a paper on the 
subject, as they did on cotton and 
cane. These compositions and maps 
may be bound for each pupil and will 
be more valuable to the teacher than 
an examination. The real work of 
the pupil will show in his daily work 
and effort. Continue the review 
from day to day. Go back to the 
other subjects and review and _ note 
the overlapping of the crops. Note 
the cities where all the crops are 
marketed. Day after day make com- 
parisons of the crops and get pupils 
perfectly familiar with a definite 
number of things. (Notice that I 
am emphasizing that a definite 
number of things should be thorough- 
ly learned. The pupils should get 
them from the standpoint of cause 
and effect. Make these things per- 
manent possessions. ) 

If the pupil is taught definitely to 
locate and fix these things, he will 
have a working basis for his future 
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Picture Study—“Sir Galahad” 


BY AGNES DANIELL DODSON, Teacher Fourth Grade, Grand Junction, Coheade 


HE EARLY history of Eng- 
™ land is so based upon legen- 
dary tales that we are not cer- 
tain there ever was a king 
named Arthur. But about 
| — the year 500, it is said, ‘‘They 
found a naked child upon the sands of dark 
Tintagil by the Cornish Sea, and that was 
Arthur.”’ 

When Arthur was about fifteen years old, 
he was elected king. His chief advisor was 
Merlin the wizard, and his knights were men 
of noble family, honored, pure and true. 

His right to the throne was strongly op- 
posed and he was compelled to fight in 





glided the Holy Grail, uncovered. Rose red 


and quivering as though it were alive, its 
Then 


radiance enveloped all in a holy light. 
the vision faded and the music died away. 

Great was the rejoicing, followed by weeks 
of prayer and fasting, when the nun disclosed 
her vision. 

Long afterward, on a summer night, an- 
other great banquet had been prepared in 
King Arthur’s hall. The one hundred fifty 
knights were assembling for the feast. Sir 
Galahad, fearless and undaunted, took his 
seat in the ‘‘Seige Perilous.’”’ All marveled 
at his daring. But scarcely had he seated 


**But every knight beheld his fellow’s face 
As in a glory.”’ : 

With the quieting of the thunder and the 
vanishing of the light, their voices returned. 
Sir Percivale was the first to speak. He swore 
most sacredly that he would see the Grail un- 
covered if he rode a twelve month and a day 
in quest of it. Then one by one they all did 
swear, 

‘‘And Galahad sware the vow.’’ 

King Arthur had been far from home. He 
returned too late to see the vision or to hear 
the vows; but when he saw the excitement of 
his knights and heard the stormy tumult, for 

some were calling, some protesting, he 





many wars. On his return from a long 
siege of victorious battles he ordered a 
great table to be constructed, at which 
he and his knights might sit and justly 
celebrate with feast and song. That 
there should be no honored place, King 
Arthur ordered this table to be round. 

After the knights were seated, there 
remained one empty chair. This chair 
had been curiously constructed and was 
mysteriously marked by the wizard Mer- 
lin. It was called the ‘‘Seige Perilous.”’ 

At his peril, would any knight who 
was not the purest and the truest of 
them all sit here. Indeed, so pure must 
this knight be that tq him alone would 
the vision of the Holy Grail appear. 
The Holy Grail was the cup which 
Joseph of Arimathea held to catch the 
blood which dripped from the Saviour’s 
side when He hung upon the cross. — It 
was the same cup from which Christ 
drank at the Last Supper. This cup 
possessed a holy magic. The sick 
touched it and became well. It was a 
blessing to all mankind. 

“** % but then the times grew to such evil 
that the Holy cup 
Was caught away to Heaven and disappeared. ’’ 

It was four hundred years after Joseph 
of Arimathea had died that: good King 
Arthur reigned and the people prayed 
that the Holy Grail would be returned 
to earth. 

At this time there came into King 
Arthur’s court a handsome bright-eyed 
boy named Galahad. He had_ been 
reared in a convent and none knew his 
parentage. He always dressed in white 
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exclaimed, ‘‘Percivale, what is this?’’ 
Percivale described the vision and told 
him how the knights had vowed their 
vows to see the Holy Thing uncovered. 

King Arthur was much displeased. 
‘*Had I been here ye had not sworn the 
vow,”’ he cried. 

‘My king, hadst thou been here, thou 
wouldst have sworn,”’ said bold Percivale. 

“*So bold, and have not seen the Grail?’’ 
replied King Arthur. 

‘‘Nay, lord, I heard the sound, I saw 
the light, but since I did not see the Holy 
Thing, I swore a vow to follow it till I 
do.’’ 

Then King Arthur inquired from each 
knight, and each replied that none had 
seen the Grail, naught but the cloud. 
The king declared, ‘‘ ’Twas but the sem- 
blance of a cloud, and ’tis foolishness to 
go far out into the wilderness.”’ 

But suddenly from a far-off hall a clear 
voice said, ‘‘I, Sir Arthur, saw the Holy 
Grail. I saw the Holy Grail and heard 
a cry, ‘O Galahad, and, O Galahad, fol- 
low me.’ ”’ 

‘‘Ah, Galahad, Galahad,’’ said the 
king, ‘‘for suchas thou art is the vision, 
not for these.’’ 

Good knights keep vows sacredly, so 
King Arthur bid them go. 

Galahad rode from the city with joy in 
his heart and music in his soul. Angel 
voices seemed to whisper, 

“Oh, just and faithful knight of God, 
Ride on! the prize is near.’’ 

And soit was. It seemed to guide him 
in his wanderings. All day and night 
this Holy Thing seemed constantly be- 
fore his eyes. 








and his golden curls added an angelic 
sweetness to his pure and noble face. 
“God make thee good as thou art beautiful, 
Sir Galahad,’’ said King Arthur when he 
made him knight. And this prayer was not 
in vain, for the beauty of his face but ex- 
pressed the purity of his soul. 

About this time one of the nuns, who had 
fasted much, and prayed often for the return 
of the Holy Grail, was awakened one night by 
asound as of silver horns blown from afar. 
It was a bugle call from Paradise, and as she 
listened there came into her room a gold and 
silver beam. And swiftly down this beam 


himself when thunder rolled, the roof seemed 
to crack and bend, a fearful wind swept 
through the castle, and above it all rose 
a cry the like of which no human had ever 
heard. And then 

there smote along the hall 

A beam of light seven times more clear than day: 
And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail.”’ 


66% * k*k 


Not clear and uncovered as seen by the nun, 
but ‘‘all over covered with a luminous cloud, ”’ 
so that none could see who bore it. 
passed the knights were stricken dumb; 


And as it 


God had made him beautiful and God 
had made him good. And as he rode through- 
out the land he crushed out evil and enforced 
good. 

After many days of travel Galahad, clad in 
shining silver, came face to face with Sir 
Percivale. Here an old hermit appeared who 
led them into a little white chapel to pray, 
and while they knelt, Sir Galahad saw the 
Holy Grail descend to the altar, and the face 
of the Christ Child appear for a moment. 
Then Sir Galahad told them that he should 


(Continued on page v1) 
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Advantages of Memory Work 


HE WRITER of this paper has 
instructed young people and 
their teachers for a quarter of 
a century, and his essay is a 
brief expression of the views 
’ that have grown out of this 
face to face contact with them in school and 
institute. 

That the discussion may be practical, we 
shall discuss the subject’in the following 
order: 

What should be memorized ? 

How shall we go about it? 

The advantages. 

I. At the outset we call attention to the 
fact that there is a distinction between com- 
mittable and readable selections. Some peo- 
ple conclude that if a piece is ‘‘interesting, ’’ 
or if children like it, it is fit to be memorized. 
Here lies a serious error which is the cause 
of children being taught a lot of stuff called 
‘‘memory gems’’—much of which is silly and 
will not outlast the period of the second 
reader. In books for memorizing I find given 
such selections as ‘‘The Raven,’’ ‘‘ Charge 
of the Light Brigade,’’ ‘‘The Owl and the 
Pussy Cat,’’ and ‘‘Little Orphant Annie. ’’ 
Weare not saying that these are not worth 
reading—they are all interesting—but they 
are not good material for memory work. 

1. If a whole poem is chosen for mem- 
orizing it should be short. 

In the long poem it is difficult to keep the 
thoughts together, and because it can so sel- 
dom be quoted in its entirety, it is forgotten. 

Gray’s *‘Elegy’’ has been called a perfect 
piece of literature, but it is too long to be 
committed in its entirety—the illuminating 
points are confined to a dozen brilliant 
stanzas. 

The message of the eighteenth Psalm is as 








*NorEe: This article is taken from “Successful Teaching: Fif- 
teen Studies by Practical Teachers; Prize-winners in the Na- 
tional Kducational Contest of 1y05.’’ Used by permission of 
publishers, Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 


BY W. C. HEWITT 


precious as that of the first, the eighth or 
twenty-third—yet I have never found a per- 
son who could say the eighteenth, but I have 
known many who could and did use the three 
others in everyday conversation. An ideal 
length for a complete poem is found in such 
as ‘‘Abou Ben Adhem,’’ ‘‘The Nightingale 
and the Glowworm,’’ ‘‘Crossing the Bar, ’’ 
or Burroughs’ ‘‘My Own Shall Come to Me.’’ 

2. If the poem is a long one only so much 
of it should be memorized as contains the 
illuminating point of the selection. This 
‘flluminating point’’ is always a noble 
thought, nobly expressed. With respect to the 
extent of its application to life, this illumi- 
nating point may be designated as the ‘‘gen- 
eral or universal element,’’ because it is a 
truth that applies to every class and condition 
of men, and so finds an interpreter in high 
and low alike; with respect to its importance 
it may be called the soul of the poem. 
Many poems contain more than one of these 
universal elements, and so it is that some 
poems have been full of help to the race of 
mankind. The Proverbs, and the sayings 
of Jesus Christ are full of these illuminated 
universal elements. 

Let us illustrate our meaning: 

Take O’Reilly’s ‘‘Pilgrim Fathers;’’ the 
universal element is the fourteen lines begin- 
ning with ‘‘One righteous word for law—the 
common will.’’ 

In ‘‘Marco Bozzaris’’—the last two stanzas. 

In Whittier’s ‘‘Maud Muller’’ it is found 
in the last twelve lines. 

In Kings II, xx, it is condensed in the 
eleventh verse. 

I once visited a grammar school where the 
whole class had read ‘‘Snow-Bound,’’ and 
had committed to memory the first sixty-five 
lines, and not one of them could recite any 
of the beautiful passages beginning with the 
following lines: 

‘‘Henceforward, listen as we will ;’’ 

“Our Uncle, innocent of books ;’’ 


‘‘The dear Aunt, whose smile of cheer, ’’ or 

‘‘But still I wait with ear and eye.’’ 

We do not seek to restrict individual choice 
in these matters, but surely he is in error 
who passes by Corinthians I, xiii, and com- 
mits to memory the first seventeen verses of 
Matthew i. 

3. Since life is many-sided, the memory 
selections should be chosen to meet the needs 
of the many-sided child. 

I once knew an intermediate teacher who, 
under the influence of the nature study idea, 
taught only ‘‘nature’’ poems. No wonder 
the pupils perished from soul starvation. 

a. First of all, we are the children of 
God, and so I put first those selections that 
feed and freshen the soul for daily life and 
need. Good illustrations of this class of se- 
lections are: 

Psalm xxiii; Marvel’s Paraphrase of Psalm 
xix; ‘‘Abou Ben Adhem;’’ Lowell’s ‘‘Yus- 
souf ;’’ a part of ‘‘The Chambered Nautilus ;”’ 
Cowper’s ‘‘Providence;’’ and Tennyson’s 
‘Crossing the Bar.’’ 

b. We are sons of God, but citizens of 
the Republic; so every child should know a 
few of the national hymns and_ poems. 
These fit him to think of his country nobly, 
to live honorably, and to serve her valiantly. 

Illustrations: ‘‘America;’’ the first four- 
teen lines of ‘‘The Declaration of Independ- 
ence;’’ Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address; the 
colors and meaning of the flag in Butter- 
worth’s ‘‘White Bordered Flag;’’ Wilder’s 
‘Stand by the Flag;’’ Scott’s ‘‘Breathes 
There a Man,’’ and the concluding lines of 
Longfellow’s ‘‘Building of the Ship. ”’ 

c. The mind loves to contemplate ideal 
types of character, and so children should 
memorize selections that set forth noble 
ideals of manhood and womanhood. Such 
selections as the following have proved very 
efficient toward this end: Ecclesiastes xxxi: 
10-31; Lee’s description of Washington; 
Burns’ Epitaph on himself; Goldsmith’s 
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Village Preacher; and the parable of the 
House on the Rock, Matt. vii. 

d. The child needs a philosophy of life. 
At best, with most of us life is very imper- 
fect, but without some noble conception of 
duty beyond us and above us, it is bound 
to be worse. Iixperience shows' us that 
maxim-trained men have the advantage in 
life’s race. 

Such selections as the following are sure 
to leave their impress on character: Lowell’s 
“They are slaves who fear to speak for the 
fallen and the weak;’’ Mackay’s ‘‘Cleon 
Hath Ten Thousand Acres;’’ Burrs’ ‘‘For a’ 
That;’’ Longfellow’s ‘‘Builders;’’ and the 
parable of the Talents, Matt. xxv. 

II. Having determined what kinds of 
selections should be taught for memory work, 
let us now consider how we should go about 
it. 

1. Teachers should not ask children to 
learn selections which they themselves do 
not know. In the writer’s experience much 
of the failure to make memory work inspir- 
ing is that teachers do not move forward in 
front. It has been a very common experience 
to find teachers of the grades unable them- 
selves to recite the amount they have requir- 
ed of their pupils. | Where such a condition 
exists memory work is sure to be a fizzle. 

2. Only a few lines should be given at a 
time. This will make the task easy and give 
pupils a chance to think over the idea. If 
the teacher learns the selection with the 
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class there will be little danger of assigning 
too much to be learned. 

3. After the selection has been learned and 
recited several times, it should be copied in 
a book, and preserved. Teachers who do not 
do this lose three-fourths of the value of the 
exercise. If selections gre not written down 
they are only half memorized, and of course 
will pass from the memory very easily. 

4, Memorized selections should be often 
reviewed. For a thing to get fixed perma- 
nently in the mind it must be forgotten and 
relearned several times. Teachers of the 
higher grades often make no use of what the 
child has already learned, and so many a 
beautiful selection rises in clouds and sets 
in darkness. 

5. The whole of the universal element 
should be committed to memory. — Serappy, 
half-completed selections are an abomination. 
Sometimes the literary strength is of al- 
most as much importance as the thought 
itself, and to stop with work half done is a 
serious error, 

Sometimes it is necessary to learn the 
whole poem so as not to lose the literary 
unity. I do not see how any one could teach 
less than the whole of such poems as ‘“The 
Mountain and the Squirrel;’’ ‘‘Barbara 
Frietchie;’’ ‘‘Hohenlinden;’’ or ‘‘The Old 
Clock on the Stairs. ’’ 

6. A very effective way of keeping the 
words fresh in mind, and the structure of the 
literary unity intact, is for the teacher or 
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some pupil to start in and read, say, ‘‘Snow- 
Bound, ’’ and whenever a place is reached 
where the pupil can quote the thought, the 
reader is to stop and let the pupil finish the 
quotation. 

7. When a beautiful selection has been 
learned, the question, ‘‘‘What in this is 
beautiful, and why?’’ is often an excellent 
stimulus to thought. 

II. The advantages of memory work are 
many 

1. It keeps a noble tnought fixed before 
the mind. 

Experience shows that the pupils wno 
commit to memory very simple things do 
great things with them: they quote them to 
others, use them in writing, and in hours of 
silence or temptation turn them over in 
their minds. 

If a thing is read but once or twice tnere 
is very little to think over-—indeed much 
reading destroys thinking just as two pic- 
tures on the same negative blur each other. 

What is in the memory is in the mind, 
and is independent of book, teacher’ or 
circumstance, 

2. The choice selection is apt to contain 
new words, and so there is a continual en- 
largement of the vocabulary. 

In making up the memory books it is an 
excellent plan to keep a page or two for new 
words, and then have stimulating spelling 
lessons and sentence exercises. Another is 
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Introducing Domestic Science into a Village School 


BY MARY ALICE CRAIG, Principal Village School, Marbury, Alabama 


UR VILLAGE grew up around 
| a large saw-mill and was com- 
posed mostly of people who 
worked in the mill, and the sur- 
rounding farmers who, many of 
them, were formerly mill em- 
Any people of so migratory a char- 





ployees. 
acter seldom pay much attention to the de- 
tails of home life, especially the kitchen. 
The need of a course in Domestic Science in 


our school was very apparent. No servants 
were employed in the homes and the girls 
helped in what housekeeping was done, in- 
cluding washing and ironing. Many of them 
helped on the farms, coming from one, two 
and three miles away to school. 


We feared that, with so much drudgery at 
home, we could not interest them in a course 
of housekeeping at school, but we resolved to 
try. 

A cottage of three rooms standing on a 
corner of the school grounds was thoroughly 
Cleaned and whitewashed, inside and out. 
The main room was ceiled, and it had three 
large windows and a large open fireplace. 
After this was furnished with a row of cur- 
tained lockers, one for each girl, two tables 
about eight by three feet covered neatly with 
black oilcloth, two sewing machines and some 
chairs, it looked inviting and comfortable. 

In the second room was built a cupboard 
with window-sash for doors—a very convenient 

scheme. In 
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Marbury School—Note the Pleasant Location of this School Building 


| | 7 | this were a 
i fat dozen each of 
plates, cups, 
saucers, gilass- 
es and the 
other neces- 
saries for set- 
ting a _ table. 
These were 
kept in the up- 
per part, and 
in the lower 
were groceries 
and small suv- 
plies. 

In the kitchen 





we put a large table and a three-burner oil 
stove with porcelain stove vessels and pans, 

The first cost of the outfit, including the two 
machines, was only fifty dollars. We were 
enabled to get these prices through the ‘‘Com- 
pany’s store,’’ the president of the company 
being chief promoter and financier of the 
scheme. 

With this outfit, an insistent principal and 
an attractive teacher, we began to get the 
girls interested. A point here that we found 
worth remembering was that the girls who 
did the most at home became the most inter- 
ested in the work at school. 

The domestic science teacher also did grade 














Cottage Used for Domestic Science Classes 


work. A daily schedule of one hour and a 
quarter was made out for the domestic science 
work: cooking and sewing each two days in 
the week and textbook one day. 

From the very first we made the work prac- 
tical. In the South everybody eats biscuits 
but few know how to make them. This was 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Methods in Computing Problems 


BY EDGAR S. JONES, District Superintendent Public Schools, Illinois 


MULTIPLICATION OF SIMPLE NUMBERS 
(Continued from last month.) 
Among the first things in the mastery of the 
problems of multiplication is the constant use 
of the simple aliquot. parts. 


Problem: What is the cost of 18 pounds of 


» 


butter at 87!¢¢ per pound 

Solution: 

At $1 per pound the cost is $18. 

At $!% per pound the cost is | 
$2. 25. 

At $34 per pound the cost is 3 x $2.25 or 
$6.75. 

In the general computation of the problems 
in aliquot parts the form indicated below 


of $18 or 


should be used in preference to the regular 
multiplication form. 

Problem: 892 x 8714 ? 

Explanation: 


If the multiplier were 100, the answer would 
be 89200. Ifthe multiplier were 's of 100, 
the answer would be 11150. As the multiplier 
is 74, the result required is 7 x 11150 or 78050, 

Computation: 

89200 - = product after multiplying by 100. 

11150 == quotient after dividing by 8. 

78050 == product after multiplying by 7. 

There is hardly any other phase of arith- 
metic teaching that requires closer scrutiny 
than do the solutions of problems in surface 
measure and volume measure. 

Problem: How many square feet does a lot 
contain that is 24 feet long and 18 feet wide? 

Solution: 

A lot 24 feet long, 1 foot wide, contains 24 
sq. ft. 

A lot 24 feet long, 18 feet wide, contains 18 
x 24 sq. ft. or 452 sq. ft. 


or 
1 ft. long 1 sq. ft. 
1 ft. wide 24 
24 sq. ft 
18 


452 sq. ft. 

In the solution of problems similar to the 
above the teacher should not accept such 
statements as the following, 

24 ft. x 18 ft. = 432 sq. ft. 

24 sq. ft. x 18 ft. = 432 sq. ft. 

24x 18 = 482 sq. ft. 

Problem (Volume): How many cu. in. in a 
box that is 8 in. by 6 in. by 4 in.? 

Solution: 

A box 8 in. long, 1 in. wide, 1 in. deep con- 
tains 8 cu. in. 

A box 8 in. long, 6 in. wide, 1 in. deep con- 
tains 6x 8 cu. in. or 48 cu. in. 

A box 8 in. long, 6 in. wide, 4 in. deep con- 
tains 4 x 48 cu. in. or 192 cu. in. 

or 

Lin. long 

lin. wide 1 cu. in. 

1 in. deep 8 

S cu. in. 
6 

48 cu. in. 
< 

192 cu. in. 


DRILL EXERCISES 

Among the purposes or aims that may be 
mentioned for drill exercises are the following: 

1. To make the pupil more expert in com- 
putation, that is, more accurate and fairly 
rapid. 

2. To develop a quickness that is the basis 
of accuracy. 

3. To teach the student to work in a group. 

4. To find out wherein the teaching is at 
fault. 

All drill work should be regular and of 
short duration. There should be some snap 
and vigor, otherwise the exercise is not really 
a drill in any sense. There must be constant 
drills in addition, subtraction and multiplica- 
tion in the intermediate grades, otherwise the 
pupils enter the grammar grades poorly pre- 
pared to do efficient work. At this time but 
little reference is to be made to the oral drills, 
which are in fact more important than the 
written ones. Suppose there is a need of 
thorough drills in addition or multiplication. 
(Quite often there are not more than two or 
three in a group of fifth or sixth grade pupils 
who are sufficiently expert in these funda- 
mentals to do even fair work. While working 
upon the solutions of problems they spent the 
major part of their time in re-adding or re- 
multiplying.) A fundamental drill in addition 
mastery is the stating of a series of numbers 
and then, at the conclusion, the pupil giving 
the sum without the aid of the pencil. At 
first the numbers should be given slowly; 
gradually increase in speed until the fifth or 
sixth grade pupil can state the correct sum 
for the following series in eighteen or twenty 
seconds: 8, 6, 3, 8, 5, 6, 3, 2, 8,6, 4,8. After 
the child has become proficient in this oral 
presentation it is time to give the drills with 
pencil or chalk. In the drills in simple mul- 
tiplication the thing of prime importance is 
the acquiring of skill in keeping in the 
mind the number to be ‘‘carried’’ and 
added to the next number, without the writ- 
ing of it just below orat the right of the prob- 
lem, as is often done. 

A row of figures may be placed upon the 
blackboard as is shown: 

8 6898 497647 9 
4975268379 8 6 5 


The pupil should begin at the right hand 
side, merely naming the result, as, 5, 6, 6, 7, 
ete. At first he thinks 5 <9=45,. The second 
step in the combination is 6 «742, 421-4 
46. The third step is 8 4=32. 324-4= 36. 
The fourth step is 9X6 > 54. 5413-57. The 
value of such exercises, as just suggested, lies 
in the fact that they eliminate the formation 
of undesirable habits in making simple compu- 
tations. Usually there are sufficient addition 
and multiplication in the intermediate grades, 
but the contention is that there is not enough 
attention given to doing it a better way. 

The pupils should also be drilled in the 
more simple forms of the shorter methods. 

1. Problem: 
842 18=? 


Explanation: 
Since 18=3 < 
842 
eo 
2526 
6 
15156 
In much of the ordinary multiplication the 
above factor method is preferable to the direct 
multiplication by 18. 
2. Problem: 
What is the cost of 98 bushels of corn at 65¢, 
a bushel? 
Explanation: 
It is readily seen that the multiplier lacks 
but a little.of being 100. 


100 bushels cost $65.00 
2 bushels cost = 1.30 


98 bushels cost $63.70 
3. Problem: 
464 x 33=? 
Explanation: 

In this problem the second multiplier is ten 
times as large as the first one, hence the sec- 
ond product is ten times the first one. The 
first product 1392 should be written and then 
1392 again one place to the left. Many pupils 
are permitted to multiply by the three two 
times. 

4, Problem: 
385 X 11==? 
Explanation: 

Write 5 for the first figure of the product. 
Then say 5 and 8 are 13. Write 3 for the 
second figure of the product. Next we add 
8+3-+1--12. Write 2 for the third figure of 
the product. The next step is 3-+1'-4. The 
product is 4235. 

5. Problem: 
35 X 24-=? 
Explanation: 

Multiply the 35 by 2 and divide the 24 by 2. 
35 2=70. 24 divided by 2-12. 7012-840. 

By this plan such problems can be easily 
solved without the aid of the pencil, or if the 
pencil is used, the work can be much ab- 
breviated. Here are others: 

25 X28=-? 42xX12=? 32x45=? 
45><24=-? 7516 -? 35«18—? 
85X12=-? 15x42 ? 55x16--? 


6, 18% 842-5 <6 «842. 





The general subject of manners should be 
brought up several times during the year, 
perhaps taking a special division each time. 
For instance, on one day behavior in public 
generally might be considered,on another day 
behavior towards women, towards the aged, 
and towards the physically weak, on another 
day the value of cheerfulness may be consid- 
ered in contrast to grumbling, fault-finding, 
and ill-nature, and so $n. In this manner 
such subjects might be considered as choice 
of words, generosity, and egotism. After 
each discussion it might be well to have 
the children write a short resume of it 
in a notebook kept for the purpose. There is 
little that makes ideas clear and concise 9 
well as does writing them down with pen and 
ink- M'rom “Character Development.” 
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The Study of a Dairy Cow 


BY M. J. ABBEY, Professor of Agricultural Education, West Virginia College of Agriculture 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A DAIRY COW 
PG MAIRY cows are classified as 
“1 A good producers and poor pro- 
ducers. Two cows of approx- 
bd a Mt imately the same weight will 
Wis va eat approximately the same 
ORG amount of food. One uses 
a een larger amount of the food con- 
sumed to produce body heat. While the cost 
of keeping the two animals is the same, the 
one that needs the less amount of food to prc- 
duce body fat is the better cow. The body 
of the dairy cow is narrower before than be- 
hind. As we view the animal from the side 
it appears wedge-shaped, with the smaller 
end of the wedge in front. The udder and 
milk veins are large and uniformly developed. 
The barrel, or part of the body between the 
front and hind legs, should be large in pro- 
portion to the size of the animal. 

To produce a liberal amount of milk a cow 
must consume a large amount of food, hence 
the necessity fora large and well-developed 
digestive system. This is indicated by the 
large barrel, wide mouth and long, strong 
jaws. The food, after it is digested and ab- 
sorbed by the circulatory system, passes to 
various parts of the body where it is needed. 
A soft pliable skin and a 

















Studying the Cow 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDYING 

Mount a large picture of a dairy cow and 
enlarge the one which indicates the points of 
a dairy cow. Hang these in the schoolroom 
several days before the formal study is made. 
Before the first lesson is given, take the chil- 
dren to a farm and point out the character- 
istics given above. 

Study carefully the description and draw- 
ings given on the chart. Ask the children to 
recall the amount of milk given by different 
cows on the home farm. Do all cows give 
approximately the same amount of milk from 
day today? Does any one cow give a larger 


amount on any one day than the preceding or 
following day? Do some cows remain ‘‘dry’’ 
longer periods than others? Compare the 
amounts of food necessary to keep the animals 
in the same condition. Do you not find that 
frequently the cow that gives the least amount 
of milk requires the greatest amount of food? 
It is safe to say that she will require but little 
less, if any. Which is the more valuable ani- 
mal to have on the farm? From what you 
have learned in the preceding paragraphs, 
how would you remedy this condition? 
Children are frequently unable to conceive 
what is meant by the expression ‘‘wedge- 
shaped.’’ Draw a wedge upon the _ black- 
board and apply the blunt and -pointed ends 
to different parts of the cow. Stand in front, 
at the side, and at the rear of the animal, 
with a wedge-shaped object in the right hand 
at arm’s length and apply the same to the 
body of a cow. Apply this same test to the 
beef animal and note the difference. Com- 
pare several cows and note the differences. 
Before judging the details of a dairy cow, the 
children should know the names of the differ- 
ent parts. Call attention to the numbers on 
the drawing and the names below. Study 


(Continued on page 71) 





clear eye indicate that 
an animal has a: good 
circulation. 

It is necessary for a 
large amount of blood 
to pass through the ud- 
der, which is the milk- 
secreting organ, hence 
the necessity for a well 
developed udder. The 
udder should be wide 
and deep with a long 
attachment to the body, 
both in front and behind. 
After milking it should 
be greatly reduced in 
size, with the skin loose, 
soft and pliable. The 
teats should be of suffi- 
cient length for easy 
milking and evenly 
placed on the quarters. 
The chest of a dairy 
cow should be wide and 
deep, which indicates a 
large lung capacity. The 
head should be well de- 
veloped but not coarse, 
and should have large 
prominent clear’ eyes 
with considerable  dis- 
tance between them. 

















The back should be 
medium in length and 
sh i . Head—Lean and Long, 
me Me eraight, In. Sew Gese cn 
addition to the foregoing — 3: Nostril—rarge. 
4. Face—Lean and Long. 
there are many minor 5. Kyes—Large andl 
right, 
points which apply more 6. Forehcad—Broad and 
Slightly Dished. 
prominently to particular ito Modien 


7. Fars—Medium Sized, 
Yellow Inside, 
breeds, 8. Cheek. 


Description and Characteristics of a Dairy Cow 


g. Throat—Clean, 16. Rump—Long, Wide and Oblique, 30, Belly—Large. Size, Evenly Placed 
10. Neck—Long and Thin and Level. 23. Elbow. 31. Flank — Moderately and Far Apart, 

but not Scrawny. 17. Tail—Long and Slim 24. Knee—Clean Cut. High, — 36. and Thigh—Thin 
11. Withers—Lean aud with Loose Joints. 25. Forearm—Strong and 32, Milk Vein — Large, and Roomy, 

Thin, 18. Switch—Bushy. Short, Branching, Long and 47, Stifle, 
12. Back — Straight, 19. Chest — Deep and 26, Ankle, Crooked, 38. Twist—High, 


Strong and Lean. Thick. S Hoof, 

13. Loins—Broad but not 20, Brisket — Not Too 25, 
Thickly Fleshed. Heavy. : 2 

14. Hip Bone—Promineut, 21. Dewlap—Light. 

15. Pelvic Arch. 22, Shoulderm—Augular 


re) 


Heart Girth—Large, 
. Side or Barrel—Deep, 34. Hind Udder — Large, 41, Shank—Fine, Straight 
Wide, Full and Me- 
dium Long. 


33. Fore Udder—Large 39. Leg or Gaskin, 
Extending Far Front. 40. Hock--Stroug, 


Extending Far Back. 42. Dew Claw, 
35. Teats—Convenient 
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Pantomime—“My Faith Looks Up to Thee” 


DIRECTIONS 
Any number, arranged on the stage or platform so 
that cach 
mime. The 
musical accompaniment by a singer or quartette con- 


may be seen, may take part in this panto 


words of the sony should be sung to 


cenied from the view of the audience, 








Ad; 
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“My Faith Looks Up to Thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary” 


In practicing, it will be found a great help to have 
the actors commit the words of the song. There need 
be but two rehearsals with the soloist or quartette, 
for the director may recite (or sing) the words at 
rehearsals. 

Each actor should watch his own gestures, never 
permitting his gaze to wander. Facial expression is 
very important; see that the actors’ expressions cor- 
respond to the sentiment of the words. 


Stand with hands hanging at sides through the 


vgs ; = sits - 


“As Thou Hast Died for Me” 





Pantomimed by Grace B. Faxon. Illustrated by 
poses by Susie Stallings, a pupil of Miss Faxon’s 
(Clasp hands at chest, eyes raised. Hold through 
jnterlude. ) 
“When ends life’s transient dream,’’ 

(Carry both hands down to sides, hold them out a 
little way from body, palms horizontal to the floor, 
eyes are straight forward. ) 


opening musical introduction. Always hold the last 
pose of a stanza through the musical interlude and 
yo from it directly into the first pose of the next 
stanza. 
‘“*My faith looks up to Thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary,’’ 
(One hand laid over the other on chest, eyes raised. ) 


“When death’s cold, sullen stream 
Shall o’er me roll;’’ 


“Savior divine!’’ 

(Carry both hands ascending high at right and left 
oblique; eyes high. This is the same pose as ‘tA 
ransomed soul,’’) 

‘*Now hear me while I pray, 
Take all my guilt away,’’ 

(Clasp both hands at chest.) 

“Oh, let me from this day 
Be wholly Thine. ”’ 


(Both hands extended front, palms up, at) shoulder 


level. Hold through interlude. ) 
**May thy rich grace impart 
Strength to my fainting heart, ’’ 
(Left hand on heart, right ascending high, cyes 
higth. ) 


**My zeal inspire;’’ 
(Carry right hand to chest, drop left at side. ) 
“As Thou hast died for me,”’ 
(Raise right hand high, palm toward audience, 
finvers spread a little.) 
“Oh, may my love to Thee, 
Pure, warm and changeless be,’ 





<2 “May Thy Rich Grace Impart 
Strength to My Fainting Heart” 


(Lay both hands flat on chest. ) 
‘‘Fear and distrust remove,’’ 
(Retain left hand on chest and extend right, palm 
up, a little higher than shoulder level. ) 
‘‘Blest Savior, then, in love,’’ 
(Clasp hands at chest, eyes raised. ) 
“‘Oh, bear me safe above, 
A ransomed soul.”’ 
(Carry both hands high, body forward; eyes high.) 





“While Life’s Dark Maze I Tread” 


(Both hands laid flat on chest; eyes on a level with 
themselves. ) > 


*‘A living fire. ’’ 
(Clasp both hands at chest, then carry them front, 
still clasped, at shoulder level. Hold.) 


**While life’s dark maze I tread, 
And griefs around me spread, ”’ 


(Let clasped hands fall, still clasped, to low front. 
Head bowed on chest. ) 


‘*Be Thou my guide. ”’ 
(One hand falls at side, the other ascends; eyes, 
too, are raised. ) 
“*Bid darkness turn to day,’”’ 
(Both hands carried front, palms up, at shoulder 
level. ) 
*‘Wipe sorrow’s tears away,”’ 
(Carry right hand to just above eyes, hold the other 


out from the side a little, with palm horizontal to 
floor; head is bowed. ) 





**Nor let me ever stray 
From Thee aside. ’’ 


“A Ransomed Soul” 
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“Hiawatha’s Childhood”——A Schoolroom Play 


The aim has been in this arrangement of that part 
of Longfellow’s poem ‘‘Hiawatha’’ known as **Hia- 
watha’s Childhood’’ to provide the very simplest form 
of presentation that will be effective. This little play 
may beused in primary rooms or inrural schools. Inthe 
latter, the pupils themselves should make the costumes 
and, under the leadership of the teacher or older pu- 
pils, arrange the accessories. 

Please open your ‘‘Longfellow’s Poems’’ to ‘‘Hia- 
watha’s Childhood,’’ and let the words be before you 
as you follow through these directions. 


Song of NoKomis 





Arranged by GRACE B. FAXON 


ablackboard. Another reader reads or recites from— 
Many things Nokomis taught him, 
(to) 
Sang the song Nokomis taught him. 

The reciter points to the various objects on the 
screen as he speaks of them. The entire school now 
sings the ‘‘Firefly Song’’ or Hiawatha may sing it. 
(See ‘* Firefly Song’’ on this page.) 

Next comes a short dialogue between Nokomis and 
Hiawatha. 

Hiawatha (coming closer to Nokomis and pointing 

to moon) — 
What is that I see, No- 





T. BW komis? 
' Nokomis— 
- ee ee ee 
on aN —— —t; 
=. “Fe . © 6 -6 —— eae — a al Fes | Once a warrior, very 
1-8 —°— «pS Soe So ~ -— angry, 


E - wa- yea! my lit- tle ow- let! Who is this that lights the wig-wam, 


ee eee eet ch 
—a—=8 4 —— 
ee 





c es ae L. 
oe @ Eos 
Fa | 





With his great eyes lights the wig- wam? E - wa- yea! 


At the time of presentation let all the pupils in the 
school wear Indian garb, more or less elaborate. In 
all events, let every pupil wear abright band around 
the head with a feather in it. 

PART I 

Erect a wigwam in that part of the schoolroom 
where the play is to be acted. Use burlap to cover 
the poles, or use blankets. Spread a fur rug in front 
of the wigwam. Group a few pine trees near the 
wigwam or use-a screen covered with green cambric 
and trimmed with evergreens. If you choose, near the 
wigwam erect. a tripod and hang a kettle. Imitate 
fre by piling some wood having red chalk marks on 
itand laying twists of red paper among the sticks. 
(On one of the trees is a doll in an Indian cradle. (See 
page 70.)- Nokomis sits near the cradle and_ sings. 
Nokomis wears her black hair loosely thrown back. 
Her face is. marked with. black streaks to make it 
lok wrinkled. She is wrapped in a bright blanket. 
Nokomis sings 

Ewa-yea! ete. “Song of 


(See music 


Nokomis. *’) 

After Nokomis sings these lines she may rock the 
cradle while a little girl standing near the wigsewam or 
by her own seat in the schoolroom recites or reads 
(preferably recites) the lines from— 

By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
(to 
Hush the Naked Bear will hear thee! 
On the other side of the wigwam 





Seized his grandmother 
and threw her 

Up into the sky at mid- 
night; 

tight against the moon 
he threw her; 
’Tis her body that you see there. 





SSeS 12 SET TA | 


my lit- tle ow- let! 


(Sound of hooting of owl made outside by child. ) 
Hiawatha (in terror) ; 
What is that I hear, Nokomis? 
Nokomis 
That is but the owl and ewlet, 
Talking in their native 
language, 





Then the little Hiawatha 
(to) 
Called them ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Brothers.’ 
PART III 

Nokomis sits outside the wigwam door. Hiawatha 
stands her. If desired, another boy may be 
Hiawatha in this part. with bow in 
hand and an arrow at which he is still whittling. He 
wears a brown slip trimmed with bands and beads, 
moccasins, and a headdress containing many feathers. 
He gives the bow and arrow to Hiawatha ‘and 
himself beside Nokomis. Now may follow either one 
of two ways of carrying out this part. 

First Way—Hiawatha walks off among the trees. 
Ile steps cautiously here and there through the first 
part of the reading. On ‘* Hidden in the alder_bushes’’ 
he crouches to wait for the deer. He aims at the deer 
on ‘*Then upon one knee uprising.’’ On ‘‘Leaped as 
if to meet the arrow’’ he lets the arrow fly. He then 
walks excitedly in direction of the arrow (perhaps out 
into cloakroom) and returns with a deer skin which 
he shows to Nokomis and lagoo who exhibit great de- 
light, patting Hiawatha, clapping hands, ete. The 


’ 


beside 
lagoo enters, 


seats 


reciter gives 
Then lagoo, the great boaster, 
(to) 
Hailed his coming with applauses. 
At this point ten or twelve of the pupils dressed in 
Indian garb come forward and surround Hiawatha, 


Firefly Song 





Talking, scolding — to uw 
each other. nN “ ; 
Hiawatha (resting head , er o. _»— fe JZ foe oS aa" Ne 
. ‘ » a f © e | eo @ o | @ eo - ' oe eo 2 4 
against the knee of No- We -4 - wt ea o ence 
komis) — Wah -wah-tay -see, lit - tle fire- fly, Lit-tle  flit-ting white-fire in - sect, 
Tell the story of the 4 slower. " 
- pt ——. monies na 
senencneall Fe Fg hy ® ~~ oles h—-. 4 @ er = a: ‘ é > | 
Nokomis — —_ @____@ be A a > we © 


When you see the bow 
of colors 
In the eastern sky, the 
rainbow, 
’Tis the heaven of flow- Ere 
ers you see there; 
All the wild flowers of the forest, 
All the lilies of the prairie, 
When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us. 
Nokomis sings lullaby, 





upe*on my 


Hiawatha closes his eyes. 


“‘Iwa-yea,’’ ete. A reciter continues — 





from the trees may be placed 
another screen covered with light 
bluecambrie on which are drawn 
waves of white chalk. Or, the blue 
sea and waves may be drawn on 
anear by blackboard. The reciter 
May point to the ‘‘Big sea water.’’ 
Nokomis may now repeat the lul- 
llaby, if thought best, gently sway- 
ing the cradle as she sings. 
PART II 

In this act, Nokomis and_ the 
little Hiawatha, a boy of six or 
Seven, are sitting before the wig- 
wam. Nokomis may wear a differ- 
ent blanket from the one worn in 
Part 1. Sugyestions for Hiawatha’s 
kirb may be found in the pictures 
Kiven in connection with this arti- 
cle Use a khaki, or brown flan- 
nel, denim, or sacking, slip and trim 
With beads and fringes. Wear a 
brown hand. with one feather in it. 
Turn the screen around disclosing a 
black background with yellow pa- 
hr moon and stars. With yellow 
thalk add the ‘‘fiery tresses’? of the 
Comefand draw the Northern Lights 
and Milky Way. Or draw these on 





Outdoor Presentation of “Hiawatha” from Which Ideas for Costumes may be Obtaincd 


Lit - tle, danc-ing, white-fire creature, Light me with your lit - tle can - dle, 


- <= A 
ssaailiiaeanily Nw —_ ~ 4 ‘oe , : 
_ “ ~~ . eo | a-, oO al | — Pp) ] + | 
o @ o " @_@-% 
bed I Jay me, Fre in sleep, I close my cye!- lids! 


Nokomis and lagoo. They examine the deer skin and 


express their delight. The reciter continues 
From the-red deer’s hide Nokomis 
(to) 
Called him Loon-Heart, Mahn-yo-taysee! 
wND 
Second Way This is more elabor 
ate, and some dialogrue is made tse 
of, 


lagroo Hiawatha the 


(sivings 

arrow) 

Hlere’s a bow for Hiawatha, 
From a branch of ash I made it, 
From an oak-hough made the 
arrows, 

Tipped with flint, ¢ 
feathers, 

And the 
skin. 

: Go, my son, into the forest, 
Where the red deer herd together, 
Kill for us a famous roebuck, 
Kill for us a deer with antlers. 


nd winged with 


cord is made of deer 


Hiawatha 
J will kill a deer with antlers. 
Nokomis and lagoo may walk olf 
room), While Hiawatha, 
walks among 


(in cloak 
with bow and 
the trees and creeps about looking 
He suddenly drops on 


arrow, 


for deer. 
one knee and raises bow with arrow 
fixed. Robin This is a 
child wearing a long 
with hood pulled over head. 


appears. 
brown Cape 
Bands 
of red are sewed on the front, 


(Continued on page 7) 
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The Life of Columbus 
By Katherine Woods 


This little play was given by the pupils of the 
Model Rural School South Cornish, New Hamp- 


shire, on the lawn in front of the schoolhouse, 


CHARACTERS 
Columbus. 
Columbus’s Father. 
King Ferdinand. 
Queen Isabella. 
Six Wise Men of Genoa. 
First Mate. 
Three Sailors (or more). 
Any number of Followers of the Court. 
Indians. 


COSTUMES 


Study all the pictures relating to Co- 
lumbus that you can find. The Perry 
Pictures Co. publisha good many. Make 
liberal use of long capes—college robes 
are fine—-wide brimmed felt hats with a 
feather in them, toy swords, buckles, etc. 
Long Russian blouses of khaki or sack- 
ing, white stockings and black pointed 
slippers will do nicely for some of the 
costumes. Long Russian blouses of scar- 
let cambric may be worn by the court 
attendants. Sailor costumes should be 
worn in Scene IV. 


ScENE I—Interior of Columbus’s home 
in Genoa. Columbus’s father is busy 
with wool. 


Father — Christopher! Christopher! 
Where is the lad? 

Columbus — Coming, father. 
Columbus, a boy of fourteen. ) 

Father—Idle boy! Did I not tell thee 
to have this wool ready to send? Where 
hast thou been? 
warrant. 

Columbus — Yes, father, Signor An- 
tonio’s boat left for England and I was 
watching and wishing 

Fathery—Stop that nonsense and get to 
work. Jhat has a wool comber to do 
with England and boats? 

Columbus—Oh, father, must I be a 
wool comber? Let me be a sailor. I 
hate the smell of wool. All day I watch 
the boats come and go and want to be on 
them. Let me go to sea. 

Father—What dost thou know about 
the sea? 

Columbus—I know my geography. I 
can draw maps. 
Let me go, father, please. 

Father—’Tis a hard, rough life, 
You’ll not like it. 

Columbus— Let me but try. 
never be a wool comber. 

Father—That is true, I’m afraid. 


(Enter 


lad. 


I’ll never, 


I can read the compass. | 


Columbus—Only today Signor Salanio | 


asked me if I would not ship on his boat 
which sails for Spain. May I not go? 

Father—If thou art determined, thou 
mayst tell Signor Salanio thou wilt go, 
but ‘twill be a sorry life. 

Columbus—Thank you, father. Some 
day when I get to be a famous sailor 
an admiral perhaps—you’ll be glad you 
let me go. 


ScENE II. Council room in Genoa. 
A number of Wise Men seated around a 
table. 


First Man — ’Tis a difficult problem. 
Venice will not allow our trade to go 
through Egypt, and now the Turks have 
closed Constantinople to us. 

Second Man—Let us go fight the Turks 
and make them let us through. 

Third Man—Nay, signor, thou art al- 
ways hasty. We have not the strength 
to fight them. They would overpower 
us and the Turks are cruel to Christian 
prisoners. . 

Fourth Man—We do not wish to fight 
the heathen. 

Fifth Man— True, brother, but our 
trade is dropping off. We must do some- 
thing or find a new way to India. 

Sixth _Man— Perhaps we could make 
peace with Venice and— 

All—No! No! Not that. 

Second Man—Better fight the Turks 
than accept favors of Venice. 

Third Man—iias any heard of 
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man, Christopher Columbus? 
he has new ideas of reaching India. 


Sixth Man-—-Even now I see him 
through the window. I'll go get him. 
(Exits and returns with Columbus. ) 


Columbus, a native of Genoa, who has 
an idea of travel which he thinks may 
help us. 

First Man--Speak, signor, for we"are 
sorely puzzled and need help. 

Columbus —Signors, since I was four- 
teen I have followed the sea. I have 
studied what travelers have said and 
written, and now I am come to show you 
a new way to India. ’Tis much nearer 
and easier than the old and has not so 
many dangers. 

Fourth Man—Speak quickly, man, we 
are anxious. 

Columbus— My plan is this. Sail to 
Spain, from there to the Canary Islands, 
and from thence directly west to India. 

Fifth Man But, man, you will reach 
the Sea of Darkness and fall into the 
Unknown. 

Columbus ~—That is where you are mis- 
taken. There is no Sea of Darkness. 
The earth is round 

All-Round! Round! 
| Ha! Ha! 
| Columbus 














You’re crazy! 











Yes, I declare ’tis round. 
(Shows globe.) See, ’tis like this. Here 
is Spain. Here is India. ’Tis but a 
short distance to go sailing directly west 
as the earth is small. (Men look at each 
| other and tap foreheads. ) 

Third Man Tis 
would give a good-sized purse if it were 





Down to the quay, I'l] | true. 


Let me but have money for ships and I’1l 
prove it. 

First Man 
with the Turks. We cannot throw money 
away on a crazy man. 


| Columbus Signors, I say it is true. 
| 
! 


Columbus— Will not any one believe 
me? | am not crazy. If only I had 
money 


Second Man—Enough said. Our time 
is worth money and we cannot waste it. 
Why, man, do you think us foolish 
enough to believe there are people on 
the other side of the world who walk 
with the heels upward and their heads 
down? We can’t listen to such talk. 

Columbus-—Will no one listen to — 

Second Man—Enough said. Begone! 

(Exit Columbus. ) 


Third Man—A crazy loon — 

Fifth Man—Still I think it sounds rea- 
sonable. If — 

First Man — Dost thou wish to 
classed with this crazy Columbus? 

Fifth Man—No, but I cannot help wish- 
ing that the world were round. 


be 


ScENE J]II—The Court of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Ferdinand and Isabella 
are seated surrounded by followers. Co- 
lumbus is in front. 

Columbus—Yes, your majesties, I have 
tried to get help elsewhere. I asked 
King John of Portugal but he was in- 
fluenced by bad men and would not lis- 
ten. My brother went to England but 
was robbed and beaten. And so I have 
returned to you. 

King Ferdinand—How long is it that 
you have been trying to get help? 

Columbus—Seven years, your majesty. 
’Tis not much I ask. Only three boats 
with crews. 

Queen Isabella—Seven years. Surely 
such perseverance deserves reward. 

King Ferdinand—What would Spain 
gain if she help you? 

Columbus—There are great riches in 
the Indies and much land unclaimed. All 
would be yours. 

King Ferdinand—’Tis too uncertain. I 
cannot risk it. 

(Columbus bows and starts to leave.) 





the | 


Queen Isabella—Stay! I will under- 
take this enterprise and pledge my 
_ jewels to raise the necessary funds! 


(Columbus kneels before her.) 


"Tis said 


Gentlemen, let me introduce Christopher 


interesting and [| 


We have lost too much now | 


| 








' grows! 








SCENE IV—On shipboard. Columbus, 


First Mate and Sailors. 
First Mate 

since we left home. 

less and wish to turn back. 
Columbus—We shall sail 


Admiral, ’tis over a month 


on until we 


/ reach India. 


First Mate—The men are afraid. The 
compass no longer points truce. 

Columbus— Nevertheless, we shall sail 
on, 

First Mate 
mutiny. 
overboard. What shall I do? 

Columbus—Do? Tell them I’ll give a 
bag of gold and a scarlet cloak to him 
who discovers land first. 


(Enter Sailor. ) 


lam afraid, Admiral, of 


Sailor 

found this bush in the water. 
(Enter another Sailor.) 

Second Sailor —Brave Admiral, 

land birds flying. India must be near. 
(Inter another Sailor.) 

Third Sailor—Admiral, I] have a carved 
stick which I have just found in the 
water. 

Columbus—tTruly, the signs are good. 
It grows dark so we cannot see, but in 
the morning you shall watch and work 
for the reward. 

(Exit Sailors. ) 
What is that? 
Victory 


A light! It 
~at last! 


Columbus 
"Tis land! 


ScENE V. Columbus and Sailors with 
flags. Indians in background. 


Columbus (bearing Spanish flag kneels 
and kisses ground; rises and draws 
sword)—In the name of the Great 
Creator and their majesties Ferdinand 
and Isabella, I do name this !and San 
Salvador and claim it for the throne of 
Spain! 


The Witch’s Fortunes 
By Ida B. Bassford 


AU THOR’S NOTE: This little play was a per- 
fect delight both to pupils and teacher, The 
two verses of the song to the witch I put on the 
board a day or two before Hallowe’en and had 
the children copy for language work, 

On the afternoon of the entertainment, I had 
allthe children go out inthe hall. It took me 
only a few seconds to adjust a witch’s false face, 
throw a light blanket (which I had brought for 
the purpose) over me and sit across the broom 
in my chair, I had written the fortunes on card- 
board, I held the girls’ fortunes in my right 
hand and the boys’ in my left. The children 
formed in couples, and began to sing and march 
around me, Assoon as the first stanza was fin- 
ished the pair who werein front paused, and I 
said in a disguised voice, “Rigiit for the girl and 
left for the boy.” Kach took a fortune, and 
marched on, singing the last verse. The song 
was repeated until each child hada fortune and 
then they marched outin the hall and sang the 
last stanza, which was just long enough for me 
to take off my disguise and straighten things, 
When they returned each read his fortune, Kvery 


one was pleased, 


SONG TO THE WITCH 
Tune, “Maryland” 


(The children are in line, a girl and 
boy marching side by side, and singing. ) 


Oh, kind old witch, so wise and old, 

’Tis Hallowe’en, ’tis Hallowe’en, 
And that is why we are so bold, 

’Tis Hallowe’en, ’tis Hallowe’en. 
And so we’re marching two by two, 
And thought we’d come and ask of you 
To tell our fortunes real and true, 

This Hallowe’en, this Hallowe’en. 


(As this verse is concluded, the chil- 
dren, who are opposite the old witch, 
who is either the teacher or a large 
girl sitting across the broom in a chair 
that has been draped with an old blanket 
or shawl, reach out their hands and the 
old witch says, “Right for the girl, left 
for the boy,’’ and the children each take 
a fortune which the witch holds in each 
hand; as they take the fortune they sing 
the second verse. ) 

We thank you for our fortunes now, 

This Hallowe’en, this Hallowe’en, 


The men grow rest- 


I saw | 


They whisper of throwing you | 


See, Admiral, land is near. I } 


| 
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| And make to you our company bow, 
(all bow) 
This Hallowe’en, this Hallowe’en. 
' And here’s a wish for you sincere: 
That you will live for many a year, 
And come again to bring us cheer, 
Next Hallowe’en, next Hallowe'en, 


(The children repeat this song till each 
child has a fortune; then march out jin 
the hall or vestibule to sing one verse, 
and return, finding the chair empty 
and the broom and witch gone. ) 


FORTUNES FOR GIRLS 


1. A dressmaker you will be, I ween, 
And design the dresses for the 
queen— 
The finest dresses ever were seen, 


2. You’ll be a nurse with gentle tread, 
Soothing many an aching head, 
And tenderly watch by the dying 

bed. 


3. A school teacher you will surely be, 
And teach little girls their A, B, C, 
And teach little boys their 1, 2, 3. 


4. I wonder if you realize, 
When you grow up you’ll be so wise 
You’ll have the schools to supervise. 
5. You will be a farmer’s wife, 


And be happy all your life, 
Free from restlessness and strife. 


6. You’ll be a missionary far over the 
seas, 
And teach the truth to the little 
Chinese, 


And be as happy as you please. 


7. Your life will be in the field of art, 
You’ll bravely do a noble part, 
And paint some pictures that’ll live 
in the heart. 
8. A music teacher’s life for you, 
You’ll write some lovely music too, 
nd be sweet and patient your whole 
life through. 
9. You’ll be an author—oh, my sakes! 
Your stories will be such wonderful 
“*takes’’ 
They’ll sell like 
cakes. 


buttered Johnny 


You’ll keep a boarding house; I vow 

1 think I taste my breakfast now, 

’T will make the haughtiest monarch 
bow. 


FORTUNES FOR BOYS 

1. You’ll be a doctor with lots of pills 
To cure the children of their ills,— 
With medicine that cures and never 

kills. 

2. You’ll be a lawyer just and fair, 
And people will trust you, I declare, 
Because they’ll say you’re always 

square. 


10. 


3. You’ll be a wonderful architect, 
You’ll plan with such true intellect 
Your buildings will be without de- 

fect. 

4. A pulpit I can see for you, 

Leading a life that is pure and true, 
Doing what good you find to do. 


. You’ll be a tiller of the soil, , 
And live so close to Nature’s spoil, 
You’ll gain contentment for your toil. 


6. If you keep working, sure as fate, 
You’ll be the governor of the state, 
And keep the country’s laws al 

straight. 

7. I’m very sure that you were meant 
To be our country’s president 
And save the nation many a cent. 


8. You’ll be a merchant with candy to 


ot 


sell, — 
Indeed, I think you’ll do so well 
_ You’ll surely marry the village belle. 
9. You’ll be a professor with cap and 
gown, 


And teach the youths in Cambridge 
Town, 

And sometimes you will ‘‘dress them 
down. ”’ 


A congressman I’m sure you'll be, 


10. ‘ce 
And write your name with a big‘ 
’ ” 


And help make laws for the just.and 
free. 
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i 
e’s spoil, 
your toil. 


is fate, 
he state, 
laws all 


-e meant 
nt 
1 cent. 


candy to 


well 
ize belle. 


“ap and 
ambridge 
‘ess them 
ou’ll be, 
big“ 


just and 
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Hallowe’en Brownies 
By Elizabeth F. Guptill 
For Seven Boys 
All 
Weare the mischievous Brownies, 
for a Hallowe’en lark, 
Such tricks as we’ve planned! Look out 
for us as soon as it gets dark! 


First Boy— 


out 


[know where there’s a woodpile, and 
the poor old owner’s sick, 
He’ll find, when it comes daylight, that 


we’ve cut and piled each stick. 
Second Boy— 


[know where there’s a widow who has 
no wood at all, 
She’s going to get the biggest load to- 


night that we can haul. 


Third Boy— 


[know some little children who 
much to eat, 

We'll pite their steps with goodies and 
wholesome bread and meat. 


Fourth Boy— 


[know some boys who have no shoes— 
or none that’s fit to wear, 

They'll find some in the morning out on 
their woodshed stair. 


Fifth Boy— 


haven’t 


Iknow a boy who loves to read—poor 
little crippled Bill, 
He’ll find some jolly story books upon 


his window-sill. 
Sixth Boy— 


Iknow some orphan children who have n't | 
any toys 

They ’ll find a boxful on their steps from 
richer girls and boys. 


Seventh Boy— 


Iknow of plenty more to do- don’t 
you want to play? 
Then bring the things that you can spare 


and: join us right away. 
All— 


Seven little Brownies waiting for 
lowe’en, 


say, 


Hal- 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Recitations and Songs for October 


“If I Had This or That—” 


For Columbus Day 


When Abraham Lincoln was a lad 
And lived in a hut in the wood, 
No books, no lamp, no time he had, 
‘And yet it is understood 
He trudged many miles to borrow a 
book, 
The light of the flickering fire he took, 
And studied whenever he could. 
And none of his friends ever heard 
him say, 
In a self-excusing and hopeless way : 
**If I had this or that, I would.’’ 


When Joan of Are was a little maid, 
Untutored, gentle, good, 


_ And France was conquered and dismayed 


1 
| 


By England’s masterhood, 
She had no wealth nor armament; 
Alone with her faith, the little maid went 
And freed her land as she could. 
And nobody ever heard her say, 
In a listless, longing, empty way: 
‘*If I had this or that, I would.”’ 


When young James Watt sat by the fire 
And watched the burning wood, 
' He saw the kettle’s lid mount higher, 
Observed and understood; 
He had no need of a laboratory 
To plan his great steam engine’s glory; 
He used his eye as he could. 
And he never once was heard to say, 
In a shiftless, thriftless, futile way: 
“If I had this or that, I would.’’ 


_If now you will read your histories o’er, 


(As I earnestly think you should), 


The fact will impress you more and more 


| 





We’re up to tricks and mischief, but none 


of it is mean. 

(ome, every one, and join our band and 
soon as it gets dark 

We'll all set out together on the jolliest 
kind of lark. 


I Love Thee Best 


For Columbus Day 


l love thy inland seas, 

Thy capes and giant trees, 
Thy rolling plains; 

Thy canyons wild and deep, 

Thy prairies’ boundless sweep, 

Thy rocky mountains steep, 
Thy fertile mains; 


Thy domes, thy silvery strands, 
Thy golden gate that stands, 
Afront the West; 
Thy sweet and crystal air, 
Thy sunlight everywhere, 
O land beyond compare, 
I love thee best. 
—Henry van Dyke. 


God Bless Our Native Land 


For Columbus Day 


God bless our native land! 
Firm may she ever stand 

Through storm and night. 
When the wild tempests rave, 
Ruler of wind and wave, 
Do thou our country save 

By thy great might. 

—Charles T. Brooks. 


No Other Land Like Thee 


For Columbus Day 


There is no other land like thee, 
No dearer shore. 
Thou art the shelter of the free 
e home, the port of liberty, 
Thou hast. been, and shalt ever be 
‘Till time is o’er. 
—James G. Percival. 


: 
| 





In the lives of the great and good, 
That they were those who never 
back 
For circumstance or material lack— 
But arose and did what they could. 
And never a one was heard ‘to say, 
In a weak, surrendering, doubting 
way: ‘ 
*‘Tf I had this or that, I would.’’ 
—Stella George Stern Perry in 
Nicholas. 


We Are Jolly Jack o’ Lanterns 


By Laura Frost Armitage 


held 


St. 


Tune, ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye” 


(For a chorus of boys carrying Jack 


o’ Lanterns. ) 


Just look at these funny faces, 
With their eyes so bright. 

Have you ever seen them shining 
In the quiet night? 

We are jolly Jack 0’ Lanterns, 
And we're fond of fun. 

If the children see us coming, 
Then away they run. 


Once we were but lowly pumpkins, 
Growing on a vine; 

But they gave us laughing faces, 
Don’t we all look fine? 

Oh, we’re jolly Jack o’ Lanterns, 
When ’tis Hallowe’en, 

Peeping at you through the window, 
We are often seen. 

MOTIONS: During the singing, hold pumpkins 
in front. After each verse, place Lhem on heads 
and march around ina circle singing ‘ 
if there instrument in the room, 
“One” of each measure, left foot forward touch- 
ing floor lightly with toe “Two,” left foot 
back touching floor with toc; on “Three,” 
with left “Four,” with 
Have the shades drawn to darken the room, 


‘tra-la-la 
is no On 
:on 
step 
right foot, 


foot; on 


Our Native Land 


For Columbas Day 


From sea to sea our country lies 
Beneath the splendor of the skies. 

Far reach its plains, its hills are high, 
Its mountains look up to the sky. 

Its lakes are clear as crystal bright, 

Its rivers sweep through vale and height. 


America, my native land, 
To thee I give my heart and hand. 


God in his might chose thee to be 
The country of the noble free! 





The Frost King’s Carnival 
By Ida B.. Bassford 


AUTHOR'S NOTE :—The following peem 
about the leaves made my little pupils observe 
the different “dresses” the trees wore, aud until 
very late in the fall they were felling me of the 
different leaves that had not yet “gone to the 
ball.’ The day after Thanksgiving there was 
a storm, and they told me, 
to school on the Monday following the holiday, 
that they had heard the wind magne the lullaby 
to the leaves, 





when they came back 


On one of October's ‘“‘bright blue’’ days 

A message was brought by the breeze: 

| That the Frost King would hold a 
carnival 

And had invited each leaf on the trees. 


The leaflets rustled in joyous delight, 
Each wanted a brand new dress, 

And Mother Nature, with lavish hand, 
Had each one in readiness. 


The Poplar dress was of sunniest gold, 
The Maple in crimson was clad, 

And a gown as bright as the summer sun 
Made the leaves of the Hickory glad. 


The Gum, like the Maple, 
in red, 

The Oak wore a yellowish brown, 
| The Sumach, the brightest of all, 
there 
Dressed in a scarlet gown. 


was dressed 


| 
| 


Was 


| The Chestnut leaves, like canary birds, 
Were waiting the final call, 
For Mother Nature’s kindly heart 
Had given a gown to all. 


So each little leaflet in bright arr: 
Danced to the wind’s light song, 

Yellow and red, and crimson and gold, 
A beautiful, merry throng. 


ly 


They frolicked and danced till, 
last, 
Kach fell asleep with a sigh, 


weary at 


low croon 
And sang them a lullaby. 


Hallowe’en 
By Ella M. Johnston 


As I walked in the fields one 


night, 
I heard a soft rustling behind me; 


| T'was old Mrs. Pumpkin, I’m sure I’m 
right, 
| Saying, ‘Now children, all mind me! 

| 

“Itis growing quite near now to gay 


Hallowe’en, 
All the boys will be coming around 
To find some fat pumpkins all orange ana 
green, 
And to pick them as soon 
found. 


“Hold your 
Ah, now, 
They’ll be 
sweet, 
You do not all want 
vine 
For Thanksgiving pies boys will eat.’’ 


they're 


as 


chins up! Look pleasant! 
that is fine! 

sure to take pumpkins so 
he left 


lo on 


I Ought to Love My Country 
For Columbus Day 


. ought to love my country, 
The land in which I live; 
Yes, I am very sure my heart 
Its truest love should give. 


For if I love my country, 
I'll try to be a man 

My country may be proud of; 
And if I try, J can. 


She wants men brave and noble, 
She needs men brave and kind, 
My country needs that I should be 

The best man she can find. 


Heights By Great Men 
Vor Columbus Day 


Heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 





3ut they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 
— Longfellow. 


And the wind changed its tune to a soft | 


October | 


the 





it Can Be Done 


Kor Coluinbus Day 


Somebody said that it couldn’t be done, 
But he, with a chuckle, replied, 
That ‘‘maybe it couldn’t’”’ but he 
be one 
Who wouldn’t say so till he’d tried. 
So he buckled right in, with the trace of 
a grin 
On his face. If he worried he hid it. 
He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done and he did it. 


**Oh, 


would 





Somebody scoffed: you’il never do 
that; 
At least no one ever has done it;’’ 
| But_ he took off his coat and he took off 
his hat, 
| And the first thing we knew he'd begun 
| 
| 


it, 
With a lift of his chin, and a 


bit of a 
grin, . 
Without any doubting or quiddit; 
He started to sing as he tackled the 
thing 


That couldn’t be done--and he did it. 


iT here are thousands to tell you it cannot 
be done; 
There are 
| failure; 
There are thousands to point out to you, 
one by one, 
| ‘The dangers that wait to assail you; 
| But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 
Then take off your coat and go to it; 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the 
| thing 
That ‘‘cannot be done’’ 
i 


| 


thousands to prophesy 


and you'll do 


By Ida B. Bassford 


| Jack Frost 

| 

| ‘Tune, “Yankee Doodle,” 

Oh, little Jack Frost has come to town, 
He brought his little hatchet, 

Be careful, Mistress Chestnut Burr, 
I am very sure you’ll catch it. 


| Chorus— 

| For rat-tat-tat the whole night long, 
| Sly Jack Frost is so busy; 

; If we should try to follow him 

| I’m sure we would get dizzy. 


The Harvest moon has gone to sleep, 
| The little stars are peeping, 
The little cricket in the grass 
Has stopped its cheery cheeping. 
Chorus 
The little chipmunk slyly waits 
To hear the first nut falling, 
He'll have it in his litthe paws 
Before the lark is calling. 
Chorus 


And little children going to school, 


With cheeks as red as roses, 
Will scamper ’cross the crispy 
Lest dack Frost bite their 


YASS 

toeses, 

Chorus 

But, ob, we love this nutting time! 
To children it is dear, sir; 

And for Mr. Jackson Frost 
We give a hearty cheer, sir. 


Chorus— 


A Jack o’ Lantern 
By Elizabeth F. Guptill 


First, pick out your pumpkin,— 
It must be big and fine, — 

Indeed, it’s always best to take 
The biggest on the vine. 


Cut a piece off for a cap, 
Just like this, you see, 
Leave the stem for tassel, 
To raise it gracefully. 
Next scoop out the inside 
And leave it smooth and clean; 
Then cut eyes and nose and mouth, 
The queerest ever seen. 


Last of all, fix firmly 
The candle you put in, 

And when it’s dark, just light it 
And see the old chap grin. 

Then take him round a-calling 
And share the jolly sight. 

Oh, a Jack o’ lantern's lots of fun 
On a crisp October night. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS: 


October 1914 


Various Exercises for Many Occasions 


The Three Wishes 
By M. Agnes Van Allen 


There was an old couple, sing heigh, 
sing ho! 

Who once saved the life of a fairy, O! 

She gave them a ring to her gratitude 
show, 

Three wishes ’twould 
couple, heigh ho! 


grant the old 


Old Darby he looked at the ring, ring, 


ring, 

Then turned to his wife with the 
thing; 

**T’ve half of a mind, 
said he, 

**To wish for a roof that will all shingled 
be ” 


my good woman,’”’ 


*‘Oh, mend that yourself,’’ quoth the 
dame. ‘‘Nay, nay! 

We'll need so much more from. the ring 
some day.”’ 

So Darby he went to the top of his cot 


And soon the whole reof it was mended, | 


1 wot. 


“Oh, what do you 
gown, gown, 

To show all the neighbors the 
town?”’ 

Thus questioned the dame, 
hid a frown, 

“T’ll buy you the silk. 
your own gown.,”’ 


think of a 


yown, 
styles in 
but her 


You can make 


So time sped apace till the days grew 
hot. 

“The oats are not 
lot. 

I cannot get help. 
the man. 

“Tut! tut!’’ 
if I can." 


Thus year upon year slipped away, 
o! 

Each day brought its work and its pleas 
ures, O! 

The ring was a good fairy 
trow, 

Though not the least wish did they wish, 
heigh ho! 


Shall I wish?’’ asked 


Joan said. No; I’ll help, 


gift, that I 


Grandpapa’s Spectacles 


Grandpapa’s spectacles cannot be found ! 

He has searched all the rooms, high and 
low, round and round; 

Now he ealls to the young ones, and what 
does he say! 

“Ten cents to the child 
them to-day.’’ 


Then Harry and Nelly 


who will find 


ran, 
And a most thorough search for the 
glasses began; 
And dear little Nell, in her generous way, 
Said, “‘I'll look for them, Grandpa, 


without any pay.”’ 


All through the big Bible she searches 
with care 


It lies on the table by Grandpapa’s | 
chair. 
They feel in his pockets, they peep in 


his hat, 
They pull out the sofa and shake out the 


mat. 

Then down on the floor, like good-natured | 
bears, 

Go Harry and Ned under tables and 
chairs, 


Till, quite out of breath, Ned is heard to 


declare, 


He believes that those glasses are not 


anywhere. 


But Nelly, who, leaning on Grandpapa’s 
knee, 

Was thinking most earnestly, 
can they be?’’ 


“*Where 


Looked suddenly up in the kind, faded 


eyes, 
And her own shining brown ones grew 
big with surprise. 


She clapped with her hands, 
dimples came out, 

She turned to the boys 
roguish shout, 

‘*You may leave off your looking, both 
Harry and Ned, 


with a bright, 


For there are the glasses on Grandpapa’s | 


head. ’’ 


magic | 


man | 


cut in that western 


heigh | 


Dear friend. 


| The 


and Edward all | 


all her | 


| Learn how to sew. 









































A Morning Song 
B. F. B. Bessie E. Burcess 
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Good morning to all! 
Do you not hear the glad call 
Of Nature so fair 
Ringing out through the air? 
All happiness bringing, 
Glad voices ringing 
With joy this glad day 
For all. 


Good morning, dear friend !* 
May all life’s joys attend; 
May hopes from above 
Where God rules with love 
Be sent you this morning; 
This gladness adorning 
Your whole life, 





‘The teacher's name may be substituted 





Garden Gate Game 


Words by Eniza F. Rice Music by Mary F. NuGEent 





a {aos 7 = | 

= eee ed eee 

“ait as i... | 
It was he... " (she)! 

Who’s that knock-ing at the gar - den gate?) Yes, ’tis hel... | 

| T'was not he!.... | 

l It was Relea. | 


The teacher selects 
“Who's 
The first child goes to 


DIRECTIONS: One child goes to the front of the room and closes his eyes, 
another child who knocks softly on his desk, 
that knockiug The second child replies, “It is 1!” 
one whom he thinks may have knocked and sings, (or she)!” 
nod their heads and sing, “Yes, ’tis he (orshe)!? If not: right they shake their heads, singing, 
‘Twas nothe (orshe)!’ Ifthe right one is not f ound after three trials, the children point to 
| the one who knocked and sing, “It was he (orshe)!? 


The child whose eyes are closed sings, 
at the garden gate?” 


“It was he If correct, the pupils 





A Sewing Song 


it’s thread and needle and thimble 

too, 

It’s wax and scissors and emery too, 

Oh, wonderful, wonderful things I'll do, 

My grandmamma says that the With my thread and needle and thimble 
Right way to sew too. 

Is to put little stitches 
Along in a row. 

That sounds very easy; 

| I almost know 


Helps in Sewing 


(A little girl is sitting on a low chair, with | Qh 
} needle threaded in one hand and a piece of mus- / 
lin in the other, Jet her act the words of the 
verses.) 





I'll make a bag for my own mamma, 
I'll hem a kerchief for dear papa; 
And a doll I’ll dress for our little wee 


That some spectacles and things would Bess, 
Help me to sew. With a frock and mantle and petticoat 
too. 


I try very hard now, but 





Isn’t it slow ? Oh, it’s cutting and basting and hem- 
The stitches won’t half of them ming too. . 
| Stay in a row. It’s stitching and felling and gathering 
I’m sure as can be that the | too; 
People don’t know | There's really no end to the things I can 
What very hard work ’tis to | do 
| Learn how to sew. With my cutting and basting and gather- 
ing too. 


I'll do like my grandma; I ll 
| Sing soft and low, 
Put my foot on a stool, make 


And oh, what pleasure to sing and sew, 
And feel I am helping Mamma, you 





My rocking-chair go, know 3 
And put on her spectacles—then And still more pleasure, beyond all 
Stitch, stitch,—oh, ho! measure, 


I think I’ve found out how to When work is finished and off I go. 


The Kind of Boy to Be 
By Hallie Ives 


| I always am quite well and strong, 

| And so must jump and run along 
| On trips for Ma, and some for Pa, 
| And run up stairs for my Grandma; 
Or pick up thread, and shut the doors, 
Or bring in wood, and do the chores, 
And lots more things, for Ma told me 
That was the kind of boy to be. 


Now Rob is always sick in bed; 

I feel so sorry cause his head 

Does hurt him so; and then he aches 
And much bad medicine he takes. 

I bring him flowers, take him books, 
And make him laugh with funny looks; 
I show him every kind of toy 

And try to bring him quiet joy, 

For Rob is always good to me,— 

And that’s the kind of boy to be. 


The Best Day 


The calendar sparkles 
With days that have brought 





But since they 





—Laura EF. Richards. 


Some prize that was longed for, 
Some good that was sought. 
High deeds happen daily, 
Wide truths grow more clear, 
And ‘‘each day is the best day 
Of somebody’s year.”’ 


Kach day finds a hero} 
wach day helps a saint, 
Kach day brings to someone 
A joy without taint; 
Though it may not be my turn 
Or yours that is near 
‘IKach day is the best day 
Of somebody’s year. ’’ 


The Best Way 


This world is a difficult world, indeed, 
And people are hard to suit, 

And the man who plays on the violin 
Is a bore to the man with a flute. 


And I myself have often thought 
How very much better ’twould be 

If every one of the folks I know 
Would only agree with me. 


will not, then the very 
best way 
To make this world look bright 
Is never to mind what people say, 
But do what you think is right. 


Who Made the Speech? 


(Kor a girl with a large doll in her arms.) 


Tis dolly’s turn to speak a piece, 
(Now don’t be frightened, dear) ; 


| Her voice is weak, but if you’re still 


I think you all can hear. 


Skhe’s never been away from home, 
And so she feels quite shy. 

(There, never mind, my precious babe, 
We’ll go home by and by.) 


So that is why I brought her here— 
(Why, dolly, are you ill?) 

Just see how she is trembling now, 
Poor dear, she can’t keep still. 


She’s nervous and excited, too, 
So now we'll say good-by. 
Has dolly made a speech today, 

1 wonder, or have 1? 


Seven o’ Clock 


‘a rie ” 
‘One, two, three, four, ‘five,'six, seven, 


Said the cuckoo clock; 
“*Put the dolls and toys away— 
Off with shoe and sock!’’ 


. ” 
‘*One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 


That was what it said, ; 
“‘Time for every little maid 
Now to go to bed!”’ 


‘“‘One, two, three, four, five, six, sevel, 
Ne’er a frown or pout; 

Say good night to everyone— 
Blow the candle out!”’ 

—Clifton Bingham. 


On Borrowing Trouble 


Don’t borrow trouble, dear, today; 
Wait and think about it! 
Maybe, dear, if you delay, 
You’ll get along without it! 
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Autumn Songs and Recitations 


trees are in bloom, to build my swinging 








leaden gray: 


The Birds’ Good-by Blackbird—I like all my cousins and so ' And when spring comes back with its And in the daisy’s golden heart, the 
p we keep in large flocks. Sometimes farm- soft, mild ray, bee still hums. 
By Bessie L. Putnam ers get angry when we alight in their And the ripple of gentle rain, , : 
ong, For Six Pupils, corn fields; but we are not half so eager | The fairies bring back what they've | . Chorus— 
ng Robin—I know that you think I took | to get the corn as to eat the small bugs taken away, | Love guides them all, through the won- 
I wa . too many cherries, but if you could but and other insects which we find upon it. And give it us all again. drous azure sea, ’ 
dma ; count the number of worms that my Next spring we’ll come back in great Pathless and wide, yet they’!! find their 
ets babies and I have destroyed, you would | flocks, and follow after the plow as it The Birds’ Farewell way they know. 
er om never grudge me the fruit. One man i up a — —— —_ we, By L. M. H. | Oh, —7 birds with your hearts so light 
” a hilde eng on eagle the South hia iain ilaaammaaiaiail Fa, SERS eR Fae" | Sing ae yee hopeful, cheery strain 
. ate dey. ate sixty-eight worms in a Bleak blow the winds, for summer now | before you go. ; Chorus — 
; ? ed * is o’er, 
Oriole—I’ll1 be back when the cherry The Fairies Silent the woods and the skies are | 9 

» aches | The Gray Doves’ Answer 


COS, 
books, 
ny looks; 


nest from the top of the highest elm, 
and then make many nice meals from 
your fat click-beetles and hairy cater- 





Pray, where are the little bluebells gone, 
_ That lately bloomed in the wood ? 


Why, the little fairies have each taken | 


one, 


Birds flock in throngs ’ere they seek a | 
southern shore, 
They come again to say goodby 


The leaves were reddening in the fall; 
**Coo!’’ said the gray doves, ‘‘coo!’’ 


and | Ag they sunned themselves on the garden 














































































































' ie oe - 4 And put it on for a hood. then away. wall 

, umming-bird—Though I am small, a iii ait : ; 

= un big enough to fly far away, into Cen- | And where are the pretty grass-stalks | Chorus _ . _ And the swallows round them flew. 

be : he “ : We’re waiting. we’re waiting Whither away, sweet swallows? 

ae tral America. There I can find honey in gone, i i ae Coo!’’ said the gray doves, 0 !”? 
the flowers and many nice insects through That waved in the summer breeze ? | Comes the chorus full and strong; “Rar Deion this &. y f ice 7 ; ‘coo! 
the winter; while if I stayed with you I | Oh, the fairies have taken them every Oh! comrades, hasten, hasten, To a sunny catkins wes dune kp 
should be sure to starve to death, even ae . : PE Te SE: Where the sky is warm and bright and 
ught ifl did not freeze. To plant in their gardens like trees. Far, far away is the song birds’ refuge gay; 

id for, Whip-poor-will—I am so large that you | ang where are the great big bluebottles | sc Come with us, away, away!” 

ght. may think it strange I am afraid of gone O’er sunlit hills is the home they seek 
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— The biggest things that can be grown, |The races always fast and grand, A man goes up in a balloon, Hot popcorn, taffy, lemonade, 


Fresh gingerbread, the best that’s made, 
Salt peanuts, ice cream in the shade, 
We’ll get at the county fair. 


Descends in parachutes, at noon, 
If he should come down once too soon! 
Each day at the county fair. 


The largest mule team in the land, 
The county’s only big brass band, 
We'll see at the county fair. 


€ finest stock and poultry known 
nchines of all kinds will be shown, 
18 Week at the county fair. 
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and selected for their interest or ther practical help, 


The Teacher 


THIS POOR TEACHER 
1. In personality she is as crude as 
Nature made her, uses poor taste and is 
slovenly in dress; has a voice like an 
auctioneer and uses it to full capacity. 
She often chews gum in public. 
the street she is so loud as to be often 
mistaken for a third-rate person. 

2. She has little or no teaching power. 
She demands that pupils ‘‘pay attention’’ 
und sends them from the room when 
they do not. She usually repeats the 
answers of the pupils unless they recite 
in concert. She shows no skill or judg 
ment in questioning and never seems to 
start anywhere or end anywhere. 

3. She has no professional spirit. She 
is as disloyal as she dare be. She was 
never known to read a pedagogical book, 
an educational article, or attend an edu- 
cational meeting unless such attendance 
was required by higher authority. 

4. She works hard in discipline. It is 
always in evidence. She spends half the 
time in ‘“‘jawing’’ the class or in nag- 
ving some pupil, and when she has 
worked the pupil to the proper spirit of 
antagonism, sends him to the principal 


and feels personally aggrieved if he is | 


not expelled. 

5. She is weak in scholarship, often 
commits assault and battery upon the 
structure of the English language, and 
sometimes makes facts more crooked 
than the Erie Railroad. 


6. In general she is a worthy girl. | 
She weeps when reproved and says she | 


needs the money, which is true. For 
this reason she is recommended in the 
highest terms as having a splendid char- 
acter and as possessing one of the best 
mothers a girl ever had. 

THE GOOD TREACHER 

1. In personality she is a womanly 
woman and always conducts herself with 
propriety. Her reputation is absolutely 
irreproachable. 

2. She is good in teaching power. She 
yenerally holds the attention of the class 
and arouses a fair deyree of interest. To 
the best of her ability she uses skill in 


* questioning and presents each lesson in 


a logical and correct way. Her pupils 
maintain the usual state averaye of suc- 


* cess in examinations. 


3. She sometimes shows some anxiety 
to improve herself professionally. She 
follows directions faithfully, and works 
hard to win success, 

4. Her disciplinary power is good. She 
tries to keep the pupils quiet and atten- 
tive to their work. She insists upon 
good order and when other.means fail, 
she does not hesitate to send pupils to 
the principal. 

5. Her scholarship is shown by the 
fact that she is a graduate of ‘‘ Utopia 
University’? and that she has a license 
to teach in any school in the State. 

THE EXCELLENT TEACHER 

1. In personality she is pleasing and 
dignified. She usually keeps her voice 
under control. She dresses neatly and 
in good taste. To a degree she expresses 
the qualities of leadership, inspirational 
force and common sense. 

2. In teaching power she is excellent. 
She holds the attention of her pupils and 
arouses their interest. She is indus- 
trious and shows skill in questioning, 
correctness in method and in the presen- 
tation and development of the Jesson. 
Her pupils attain excellent success. 
Seventy-five to ninety per cent of them 
usually pass the examinations. : 

3. She is professional in her attitude, 
is loyal to her work, to her associates 
and to her official superiors. She wel- 
comes criticism and tries to profit by 
suggestions. She is discreet in discuss- 
ing school matters outside; has a sense 
of gratitude for favors, is prompt and 
accurate in handing in reports, keeps 
business | engagements promptly, and 
tries to improve. 

4. She is an excellent disciplinarian; 
has the proper ideals of order and relies 
upon herself to secure them. She de- 


Upon | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Page of Expressions from Our Exchanges 


This page ts composed of expressions concerning the teacher and teaching of the common branches, taken from current educational exchanges, 


| velops the pupils’ power of self control 


! 


by a friendly, optimistic attitude and by | 


personal conferences. 
5. As a scholar she is accurate, broad 
and thorough. She has ability to ap- 
preciate art, music and travel. 


THE SUPERIOR THACHER 


1. In personality she is pleasing, dig- 
nified and attractive. Her voice is clear, 
low, and well modulated. She always 
| dresses neatly and in correct taste. To 
a marked degree she possesses the qual- 
ities of leadership, of inspirational force, 
and of sound common sense. 

2. In teaching power she is superior. 
She always holds the attention of pupils 
and arouses their interest. She is in- 
dustrious and energetic and as a result 
of correct thinking, is skillful in ques- 
tioning, apt in illustrations, correct in 
methods, logical in the presentation and 
development of the lesson. Over ninety 
per cent of her pupils usually pass the 
examinations set for promotion or for 
graduation, and these pupils continue to 


long time after they pass beyond her 
control. 

3%. She is strongly professional in her 
attitude, is always loyal to her work, to 
her associates, and to her superiors. She 
is enthusiastic in her work, sympathetic 
with her pupils and is willing and able 
to profit by suggestions. She obeys or- 
ders but knows enough to disobey when 
necessary. She welcomes criticism and 
| suggests improvements. She refrains 
from discussing school matters outside. 
She is accurate in making out reports 
| and prompt in handing them in. She 
has a sense of gratitude for favors, keeps 
her business engagements promptly, and 
takes advantage of every opportunity 
for self-improvement. 

4. She is a strong disciplinarian. She 
has the proper ideals of order and relies 
upon herself rather than on the principal 
to realize her ideals. She develops the 
pupils’ power of self control by appeals 
to their better natures. She easily se- 
cures the sympathy and wins the hearty 
co-operation of her pupils by a friendly, 
optimistic attitude and by a few, sym- 
pathetic, judicious conferences. 

5. As a scholar she is accurate, broad, 
and thorough. She is a lady of culture 
with all that this attainment includes of 
a knowledge of literature, art, music, 
travel, and familiarity with the social 
usages of the best society. 

6. In general, she is a loyal friend, a 
splendid woman, a perfect lady, and a 
teacher who will add dignity and char- 
acter to any corps. -—Superintendent Red- 
man in The White Mountain Hducator. 





Work in Arithmetic 


Every farm boy should be taught to 
make an inventory of the farm property. 
This should be simple but should cover 
everything of value on the place. It 
helps to give a boy a knowledge of val- 
ues which is worth much to him, later 
in life. It is an excellent business prac- 
tice for a farmer as well as for a mer- 
chant and it gives material for some 
very fine problems in arithmetic. The 
inventory might take this form: 


Amt. Article Condition Cost Value 
80 ac. land under cult. $2500 $6500 
lhouse old new paint $1800 $1400 


Every boy should be taught to keep a 
close account with the different crops on 
the farm and also with the poultry, cat- 
tle, ete. This account should charge 
them up with everything which they have 
cost and give them credit for all that 
they have returned to the farmer. Such 
accounts are often eye-openers to the 
farmer in showing him the sources of 
his profits and his losses. 

Boys should be taught to figure cost of 
fencing land, of ditching, tiling, ete. 
They should also have some real prob- 
lems in the cost of feeding of cows, hogs, 
ete. Every boy should be taught how 
to keep an account with each cow. He 
should be encouraged to have a set of 





show the effect of her training for aj 





scales in the barn and weigh each cow’s | 


milk and record it. With this record | 
and her average test and the price of | 
butter fat he can learn what each cow | 
is returning to the farm and then can | 
discover how much each cow _ is | 
earning over and above her cost of | 
keep or whether she is actually costing | 
more than she returns. The School | 
Bulletin. 


The Aim in Teaching Literature 


The proper basis of literary training 
is oral speech. The ear is the arbiter of 
speech; the mouth its greatest instru- 
ment. ‘‘Does it sound right?’’ is the | 
final test of literature. One of the es- 
sential elements of a successful life is 
oral proficiency. To be ‘well spoken’’ 
is still a strong point in one’s favor in 
any walk of life. The ea: is the path- 
way to the heart. ‘The teacher should 
be a good reader, reciter and a good | 
story teller. 

The main aim of literary and linguistic 
training is character building. The 
springs of a man’s character are in his 
loves and hates, his tastes and desires, 
his ideals and aspirations. One inter- 
prets literature to have life and have it 
more abundantly. Wecreate life through 
literature which is the red blood of life. 
We study noble types of life, noble deeds, 
noble feelings and thoughts about human 
life. Only life begets life; only what 
comes from the heart goes to the heart. 
The teacher should be animated with 
the thoughts, feelings and sentiments of 
the author. She should never moralize 
on a work of art.—School and Home. 


| 
| 
| 


Denominate Numbers 


Teach denominate numbers so that 
your children shall know from their own 
experience how a gallon or a peck or a 
foot looks, how big it is in concrete 
terms of mental imagery. The arith- 
metic teaching that has a room full of 
children memorize and work exercises 
in the use of Troy and apothecaries’ 
weight as it comes in the book is not 
teaching, it is a mixture of the waste of 
time and cruelty to young animals. If 
a boy is going to be a druggist or a 
jeweler, he can learn either of these 
tables in the shop ina half-hour; whether 
he ever follows one of these callings or 
not, he will have forgotten promptly and 
thoroughly all about these tables long 
before he gets to use them, especially if 
he is taught by word of book. Teach 
denominate numbers concretely, or not 
at all.—Southern School Journal. 





Points in Teaching Spelling 


A teacher writes to know what she 
must do with the diacritic marks with 
first-year children. After giving much 
thought to this subject and having had 
years of experience in primary work, 
my judgment is that little use should be 
made of diacritic marks during the first 
school year. The children should know 
the long and short vowels, but should 
not depend on the marks for pronouncing 
words. My plan is to depend upon gath- 
ering words with families, the compound 
phonogram being the family name. To 
illustrate: In the word “‘slight,’’ instead 
of placing the macron over the i and 
crossing out the silent letters gh, have 
them learn ight as a phonogram or fam- 
ily name, just as they do the single 
phonograms. A frequent and most help- 
ful exercise is to have the class write 
all the words that they can belonging to 
the different families, as ‘‘ick, ing, ail, 
ill.”’ This is teaching spelling in the 
most economical way. 

Some simpler rules for pronunciation 
may be given. Introduce. the macron 
and tell them that when the a, e, i, o 
and u have a straight mark over them, 
it has its own name; that is, it has its 
long sound. Sometimes no macron is 
used, but there are other ways to show 
what the vowel says. A few words to 
illustrate, such as ‘‘late, note, flute, 
kite,’’ will show them that e at the end 
of a word is another way to help the 
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We feel sure that this symposium will be appreciated. —THKE EDITORS, 


other vowel to give its long sound. In 
such words as “rail, mail’’ and others, 
the i helps the a to give its long sound, 
just as a final e did. Dictate phonetic. 
ally, giving each letter its distinct sound, 
as 1—a t, !--a-—m, and have the chil- 
dren pronounce when the dictation is 
finished. Later they should write from 
phonetic dictation. In dictation, to be 
written, it is right to say this word, 
no -t, has e fora helper. In this work 
i helps a, p--a—n. After much practice, 
they need not be told about the helpers, 
This kind of training daily helps them 
surprisingly, both in spelling and read- 


ing. — Texas School Magazine. 
Moral Education 
In moral education don’t moralize. 


This is the advice of Prof. F. G. Gould, 


'an English educator of note, who has 


been touring the United States as dem- 
onstrator for the Moral Education League 
of London. Prof. Gould’s carefully 
worked out program for moral instruc- 
tion in the elementary grades impresses 
Bureau of Education officials as one of 
the most valuable of the present efforts 
to make education tell in fine character. 

Story-telling forms the basis for most 
of the instruction in Prof. Gould’s plan. 
Once a week ,or oftener, it is assumed, 
the teacher or principal gives a system- 
atic lesson on the conduct of life. The 
various virtues are taught, not as ab- 
stractions, but by concrete examples and 
by interesting stories. The teacher is 
not to say; ‘‘This ought to be done,’’ she 
is rather to say: ‘‘This thing has been 
done.’’ Hearing constantly about right 
actions, the pupils learn to appreciate 
right conduct. The spirit behind the in- 
struction is the spirit of service; but 
this and other technical moral terms are 
to be rarely, if ever, mentioned. ‘‘It is 
possible,’’ Prof. Gould points out, ‘‘to 
give many lessons on civie duty and 
scarcely ever use the word patriotism, 
and yet the temper of consecration to 
one’s duty and country may permeate 
the teaching and inspire the pupils.” 

Prof. Gould disclaims anything novel 
or faddish about his work. It is by no 
means new, he says. ‘‘I have over and 
over again affirmed that my teaching 
was, in the strict sense of the term, an- 
tiquated, that is to say, it consists of 
the employment of the concrete and 
dramatic manner which is illustrated by 
ancient poets as well as modern, by the 
narratives and parables of the Bible or 
the Talmud, by ballad-singers and story- 
tellers of the middle ages, and by alle- 
gorists such as Comenius and John 
Bunyan. 

‘‘What perhaps I may claim is that | 
have reminded educators of simple, fun- 
damental principles, which, in the some- 
what unnatural rush of overcrowded 
school programs, we are all apt to for- 
get; and along with that effort to get 
back more .to direct action in moral 
teaching, I have, it may ‘be, combined 
a certain enthusiasm and freshness; at 
least 1 hope so.’’—School and Hducation. 


Learning Days of the Week 


Have seven children stand in a circle. 
Have cards containing the names of the 
days of the week. Each child has a card. 
When the card is given to a child tell him 
this day’sname. Beginning with Sunday 
have them recite as fast as they can:— 

‘*T am Sunday.”’ 

‘*T am Monday,”’ ete. 7 
When you ask, ‘‘Where is Tuesday? 
teach ‘‘Tuesday”’ to say, ‘‘I am Tuesday 
and I am between Monday and Wed- 

nesday.”’ 

Have the rest of the class ask ‘Where 
is——?’’ Teach them to tell where they 
are without asking any questions. © 
am Sunday and I am between Saturday 
and Monday.”’ : 

Have the children stand back to the cir 
cle and let one in the circle ask, *‘I am 
Wednesday. WhereamI!?’’ The answer 
is given without seeing the ‘‘days. 

Have different children in the circle 
every day.—American Primary 1 eacher. 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Stories of Interest and Items of Fact 


Lhe selections on this page from month to month will be useful in many ways. 


Aside from their mere interest, the information 


conveyed or the humane and ethical lessons implied make them desirable for reading to or by the pupils.—THE EDITORS. 


Army Dogs 


In Germany the dog has his place as a 
part of the nation’s regular fighting 
force. There is a regular dog corps for 
service in time of war. The dogs are 
carefully trained to their duties. 

Most of the dog corps are composed 
entirely of Spitzes or Pomeranians, and 
these are mostly white in color. Of 
course a gray dog has a better chance 
of escaping detection in the field than a 
white one, but the white dogs are gray 
enough after they have been on the 
march for a day or two. Each dog is 
equipped with a metal collar and a pouch 
for letters. He is never tied up and is 
never led by a chain or rope. 

The dogs‘are given a peculiar, but re- 
markably thorough and painstaking edu- 
cation. First the dog is taught to dis- 
tinguish .between the uniforms of the 
Germans and those of foreign countries. 
He is then. taught the uniforms of the 
officers of the German army. After he 
has mastered the uniforms of the vari- 
ous armies, he is given some drills in 
scout duty, being taught to tell his mas- 
ter of the approach of an enemy or 
friend. 

The army dog is also taught to deliver 
letters. The letters are placed in his 
pouch and he is trained to run from post 
to post with them. He is taught to 
know many other posts besides his own, 
to recognize them by name, to takea 
pouch of letters to any post designated, 
to deliver them to an officer, to wait for 
areply and to return to his own post. 
The soldier dog also looks after the 
wounded. He is trained to discover 
wounded soldiers, to take water to them, 
and to tell his superior officers of his 
discovery. When the dog’s education is 
completed he is assigned to a regiment. 
—American Boy. 


The Origin of “Dixie” 

Prior to the Civil War the Citizens 
Bank of Louisiana at New Orleans had 
the power to issue paper money notes, 
just as the Bank of England does today. 
These bills were issued in denominations 
of ten dollars and twenty dollars, to the 
extent of a few millions. The ten-dollar 
bills were more common. ‘They were 
well known and passed all over the coun- 
try. These ten-dollar bills were en- 
graved in French, and on the backs they 
bore very prominently the French word 
Dix. The ignorant Americans. living 
along the upper Mississippi River, not 
knowing how to pronounce the French 
word, called the bills ‘‘ Dixes.’’ Finally 
the bank's money became so_ popular 
that Louisiana was referred to as ‘‘The 
Land of the Dixes,’’ or ‘‘Dixie Land.’’ 
Afterward the term was made to apply 
to all the Southern states. 


Right Names of Birds 


Many of our birds are often called, 
even in books, by names which are mis- 
leading. The average young bird stu- 
dent really knows more about birds than 
the folks who gave some of our birds 
their names. While these birds were as 
yet without English names, those first 
suggested by Tom, Dick and Harry 
would naturally ‘‘stick,’’ especially if 
the names .were reminders of the birds 
the early settlers had known across the 
sea. But the ‘‘misfitting’’ names are 
y no means all due to this cause, as we 
shall see. 

“Meadow lark’’ is an example of one 

nd of misnaming. 
representatives of the European larks 
are our horned larks. These are much 
smaller, more quiet and less showy than 
the big starlings; hence they failed to 
attract attention. But these starlings 
of the open meadows, with their habit 
or singing on the wing, sometimes as 
they circled to alight, suggested to the 
People, however remotely, their beloved 
arks ; so they were called meadow larks. 

obin,’”” as applied to our ruddy- 








breasted thrush, is another example, but 


a less serious one. 


The real American | 





Even to this day, 
one occasionally hears our bird called 
“‘redbreast,’’ as was done by the early 
colonists on account of the ruddy color- 
ing which it had in common with the 
English warbler, which they had known 
so well as ‘‘robin redbreast.’’—From 
Nature and Science Department of the | 
July St. Nicholas. 


| 
| 


Continental Railroad Building 


Africa is building close to 2,000 miles | 
of railway a year at the present time, 
and five years from now may be adding 
new lines at a 50 or 100 per cent greater 
rate. That continent will never have 
the great aggregate mileages of Europe, 
Asia, or North America, nor do any parts 
of it bid fair to attain the density of 
construction of the United States or 


Nurope; notwithstanding this, a carry- r 


ing out of its practicable and probable 
projects at their present rate of progress 
will give it one and possibly two north- 
to-south lines traversing its whole length 
before any such consummation is effected 
in Asia, Australia, or either of the two 
Americas. At the present time Asia 
has one east-to-west trans-continental 
railway, South America — practically 
two, and Africa none. Yet it is possible 

nay, probable—that the latter conti- 
nent may be able to boast a half dozen 
lines from coast to coast before either of 
the others can lay claim to half that 
number. 

The reason for this is to be found in 
Africa’s unique geographical position. 
There are four great, but more or less 
surmountable, physical obstructions to 
railway construction mountains, rivers 
and lakes, deserts, and ice and snow. 
The latter, when bordering on the per- 
ennial, is the worst of these, and Africa 
chances to be the only one of the great 
continents which has no regions of long | 
or perpetual winter. It is not likely 
that railways will ever be built to reach 
the ice-bound extremes of North Amer- 
ica and Asia, but in Africa, which has 
no frigid belt, there are no extensive 
regions--not even in the Sahara —in 





which the shriek of the locomotive may 
not, and probably will not, be heard be- 
fore many years.--Lewis R. Freeman, | 


in the Review of Reviews. 
| 


Faithful Bird Messengers | 


A wonderful little bird is the carrier 
pigeon. When one of them is sent on 
an errand it keeps about its business and | 
nothing can tempt it to turn aside. 
Straight home it goes. A group of them | 
were let loose in Rome some time ago 
for a seven day’s trip over the Alps. 
Some of them reached home safely, 
though very tired. 

A man says that one carrier pigeon, 
sent on a different journey, stopped to 
rest on his window-sill a few moments, | 
and the little silver band on its foot 
showed that it was bound for New York. 
The man tried all sorts of dainties to 
coax the little creature to stay awhile, | 
but it was of no use. It seemed to know 
it was on important business and must 
not play or dawdle. 


Is the Average Boy a Poor 
Observer ? 


How many boys can tell the number of 
spokes in a carriage wheel, or the num- 
ber of spokes in an automobile? Prob- | 
ably they have not cared to know that 
as a rule there is a standard number of 
spokes for a carriage wheel and for an 
automobile wheel. 

You may havea friend who daily sticks 
a pin in his necktie with a given number | 
of pearls or diamonds, but wager he can- | 
not tell the number of pearls or dia- | 
monds in it, ten to one he will lose. | 
Detectives tell us that the color of a 
missing man’s eyes was given by his 
sister as blue, by his brother as gray, 
while his father declared that they were 
hazel. 


| 
| 


Many men see a thousand horses a day | 
in the streets and yet cannot tell without | 
looking, on which side the mane lies, 
and there are hundreds of others of 
country birth and bringing up who have 
never noticed one curious difference be- 
tween cows and horses. In rising after 
lying down a cow always straightens her 
hind legs first, whereas a horse rises on 
his front legs to a dog-like sitting posi- 
tion and then jumps to his feet. 

There are thousands of curious things 
in life that our friends the magicians 
and fakers, and fortune tellers and 
clairvoyants know and make use of, but | 
of which the average person has no 
knowledge, simply because he has never | 
observed. 











The Science of Dreams 


Almost all scientific observers agree 
that the materials of which dreams are 
made are memories of past experiences 
of the individual. Curiously enough, the 
memories that occur most frequently are 
those of the previous day and those of 
early childhood. The former class are to 
be found in every dream, and are prob- 
ably an essential condition to its forma- 
tion; the latter (recollections of child- 
hood) seem to be of even greater impor- 
tance, since they contribute much of the 
hidden meaning of the dream. In many 
cases where the incidents of a dream 
seem to be entirely unfamiliar it has 
been shown by careful investigation that 
they correspond to actually experienced 
events that have escaped the memory of | 
the waking self. Delboeuf records an | 
interesting example of this. In 1862 he | 
dreamt that he found two lizards in the 
snow. He took them up, warmed them, 
and placed them in a hole in a wall, to- 
gether with a small fern, which he knew 
they liked to eat. The name of this fern 
seemed in his dream to be Aspleninm 
ruta muralis. Later on in his dream he 
saw two other lizards come and eat the 
remains of the fern, and then a whole | 
host of lizards coming to the wall in a | 
long procession which covered the entire 
street. On awaking he could not re- 
member ever to have heard the name of 
the fern of his dream, although he dis 
covered that a fern called Asplenium 
ruta muraria really existed. Sixteen 
years later, however, he happened to be 
turning over the pages of a friend’s al- 
bum of dried flowers, and to his surprise 
came across the very fern, with the Latin 
name written underneath in his own 
handwriting. He then remembered that ; 
in 1860, two years before the dream, he 
had met the sister of this friend, and to 
please her had written the Latin names 
under the various plants in her album at 
the dictation of a botanist. Fifteen 
years after the dream he also discovered 
the source of the lizard procession in an 
old illustrated paper, dated 1861, which | 
as a regular subscriber he must have 
seen. Innumerable cases of a similar 
nature are on record, and go to show | 
how remarkably heightened the memory 
may bein dreams. They also warn us 
not too rashly to believe that incidents 
in a dream which seem entirely new are 
really so. —Strand. 





What Becomes of the Pins ? 


Millions and millions of pins are made 


| right along and it does not take much of 


a mathematician to see that if millions 
and millions were not used up or gotten 
rid of in some way we should soon have 
an enormous overplus on our hands. 
The question of what becomes of the 
pins is an interesting one and a French 
scientist has deemed it worth while to 
make a careful investigation of the 
matter. 

He informs us that pins obey the dic- 
tum that applies to most things on this 
planet and go back to the dust of Mother | 
Earth. He found that a pin, if exposed 
to the elements, will cease to be a pin in 
about 18 months. About 154 days are 
required for a hairpin to disintegrate 
and return to dust. Apparently the, 


| tus, he 


| and trouble you. 


polish applied to needles makes them 
unusually resistant to the ravages of 
time, for, although a common steel pin 
vanishes in about 18 months, two and a 
half years elapse before that fate over- 
takes a polished steel needle. Many pins 
are made of brass, and these last longer 
than the steel ones. 

Nearly everyone has observed that 
pins and small bits of metal, after be- 
coming imbedded in the earth, gradually 
melt away and become lost among the 
particles of the soil. Only a scientist, 
however, could be expected to watch 
the process and note the time required 
for it. If a sudden impulse should 
seize the American people and they 
should begin to conserve the supply of 
pins, havoe would be wrought in the pin- 
making industry, and the pin-makers 
would have to seek a new field for their 
labors, because it is the carelessness of 
the users of pins that creates and main- 
tains a demand for them. —Kxchange. 


Biggest Naval Mobilization 


In these days of big naval fleets and 
the great interest in the comparative 
naval power of England, Germany, 
France and the other European nations, 
it is interesting to note that the largest 
mobilization of warships in all history, 
as to number of ships at least, was cer- 
tainly that accomplished by Xerxes be- 
fore the battle of Salamis. According 
to the detailed figures given by Herodo- 
mustered 1,207 battleships 
triremes or ships of war with three banks 
of oars. Each of these carried a crew 
of 200 rowers and 30 fighting men. 
There were also 3,000 smaller vessels of 
war and transports, averaging eighty 
men each. A further 120 triremes after- 
ward joined. Herodotus may even have 
understated the figures, since Aeschylus 
vives 1,207 triremes as the number pres- 
ent at the battle, and 647 had already 
been lost or destroyed, 


Weighty Words from the Famous 
Labrador Missionary 


I was reading today a letter from a 
man called Tertullian. It was written 
to his school, and the letter is nearly 
eighteen hundred years old. I expect 
you will hardly believe it, but the school 
was really and truly to prepare the 
scholars to meet martyrdom bravely, and 
not flinch at the suffering. Here isa 
thing he says: ‘‘Anoverfed body may be 
yrood for the beasts, but it is no use to 
God. ”’ 

If you are to be plucky and brave, and 
worth while when trouble comes, you 
must keep yourself hard and fit. In 
Labrador we have no penny, blood-curd- 
ling novels nor five editions of a news- 
paper a day. Lots of our boys cannot 
read and write. But they can endure 
hardness, like good soldiers. 

Last winter one boy of fifteen was left 
with two teams of huge wolfish Eskimo 
dogs, while the doctor and his men trav- 
cled off to kill some deer. He was warned 
not to move, or they would possibly be 
lost. As it happened the men got parted 
by heavy snow storms, and only found a 
house fifty miles away on the third day 
after. They at once sent a gang of men 
to look for the boy. Do you think he 
had run away in all that long time, and 
during those dark, cold nights? Nota 
bit of it! He was just where they had 
left him. 

1 have had to look death in the face 
once or twice, and there is nothing in the 
world that helps you to keep cool and 
give him the slip like not having the 
skeleton of an impure life to weaken you 
The best thing in the 
world is not gold and silver or food and 
clothing—no, not by a very long way. 

If I left a watchword with you, it 
would be: ‘‘Learn to keep your eyes 
open, and to see chances where you can 
be useful.’’ You will have a life then 
and a career behind you that kings will 
envy.—Dr. Grenfell’s Advice to Boys. 
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A Fence or an Ambulance 


"Twas a dangerous cliff, as they freely 
confessed, 


Though to walk near its crest was so 
pleasant; 
But over its terrible edge there had 


slipped 
A duke and full many a peasant. 
So the people said something: would have 
to be done, 
But their projects did not at all tally; 
Some said, ‘‘Put a fence around the edge 
of the cliff,”’ 


Some, ‘‘An ambulance down in the 
valley.’”’ 
But the ery for the ambulance carried 


the day, 
For it spread through the neighboring 
city; 
A fence may be useful or not, it is true, 
But each heart became brimful of pity 
lor those who slipped over that danger- 
ous cliff; | 
And the dwellers in highway and alley | 
Gave pounds or gave pence, not to put 
up a fence, | 
But an ambulance down in the valley. 
| 


“bor the cliff is all right, if you’re care 
ful,’’ they said, 
“And, if folks even slip and are drop 
ping, 
isn’t the slipping that hurts them so | 
much, 

As the shock down below when they’re | 
stopping. ’”’ 
day after day, 

occurred, 
Quick forth would these rescuers sally 
To pick up the victims who fell off the 


It 


So aus these mishaps 


cliff, 
With their ambulance down in the | 
valley. 
Then an old sage remarked: ‘‘It’s a! 


marvel to me 
That people give far more attention 
To repairing results than to stopping: the 
cause, 
When they'd much better aim at 
vention. 
Let us stop at its source all this mis 
chief,’’ cried he, 
“Come, neighbors and friends, let us 
rally, 
If the cliff we will fence, 
most dispense 


pre- 


we might al- | 


| 

With the ambulance down in the | 
valley.’’ | 

‘Oh, he’s a fanatic,’’ the others rejoined, | 


‘*Dispense with the ambulance? Never! 
He’d dispense with all charities, too, if | 

he could; 

No! No! We’ll support them forever. 
Aren't we picking up folks just’ as fast 
as they fall? 

shall this man 
Shall he? 

Why should people of sense stop to put 
up a fence, 

While the ambulance 

valley?”’ 


And dictate to us? 


works in the 


3ut a sensible few, who are practical too, 
Will not bear with such nonsense much 
longer; 
They believe that prevention is better 
than cure, 


And their party will soon be the 
stronger. , | 
Kincourage them then, with your purse, 


voice, and pen, 
And while other philanthropists dally, 
They will scorn all pretense and put up | 
a stout fence | 
On the cliff that hangs over the valley. 
| 
Better guide well the young than re- 
_ claim them when old, 
For the voice of true wisdom is calling, 
“To rescue the fallen is good, but ’tis 
best 


To prevent other people from falling. ”’ | 
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Better close up the source of temptation | 


and crime, 
Than deliver from dungeon or galley ; 
setter put a strong fence ’round the top 
of the cliff 
Than an ambulance down in_the val- 
ley.”’ —Joseph Malins. 


The Moo Cow Moo 


Papa he 
Moo 
So close I could almost touch, 

And | fed him a couple of times or so, 
And I wasn’t a fraid cat, much. 


My 


But if my Papa goes in the house, 
And my Mama she goes in too, 

I keep still like a little mouse, 
For the Moo Cow Moo might Moo. 


The Moo Cow’s tail is like a piece of 
rope 
All ravelled out where it grows; 
And it’s just like feeling a piece of soap 
All over the Moo Cow’s nose. 


And the Moo Cow Moo has lots of fun 
Just switching his tail about, 


! 


| 


| 


| 


3ut if he opens his mouth, why then I | 


run, 


lor that’s where the Moo comes out. | 


The Moo Gow Moo has deers on his head, 


And his eyes stick out of their place, 
And the nose of the Moo Cow Moo is 
spread 
All over the end of his face. 


And his feet are nothing but finger-nails, 
And his Mama don’t keep them cut; 
And he gives folks milk in water pails, 
When he don’t keep his handles shut. 


But if you or I pull his handles, why 
The Moo Cow Moo says it hurts, 
But the hired man sits down close by 
And squirts, and squirts, and squirts. 
—HKHdmund Vance Cooke. 


The Isle of Long Ago 


a wonderful stream is the river 
of Time, 

As it flows through the realm of tears, 

With a faultless rhythm and a musical 


rhyme, 


Oh, 


And a broader sweep and a surge sub- 


lime, 
As it blends with the ocean of Years. 


How the winters are drifting, like flakes | 


of snow, 
And the summers, like buds between; 
And the year in the sheaf—so they come 
and they go, 


| On the river’s breast, with its ebb and 


flow, 
As it glides in the shadow and sheen. 


| 
| 


There’s a magical isle up the river of 


Time, 
Where the softest of airs are playing; 
There’s a cloudless sky and a tropical 
clime, 
And a song as sweet as a vesper chime, 
And the Junes with the roses are 
staying. 


By the mirage is lifted in air; 
And we sometimes hear, through the tur- 
bulent roar, 
Sweet voices we heard in the days gone 
before, 
When the wind down the river is fair. 


Oh, remembered for aye be the blessed 


isle ’ 
All the day of our life till night, 


ld me up to the Moo Cow And when evening comes with its beau- 


tiful smile, 
And our eyes are closing in siumber 


awhile, 
May that ‘‘Greenwood”’ of Soul be in 
sight! 
—Benjamin F. Taylor. 
Opportunity 


Master of human destinies am I! 
Fame, love and fortune on my foot- 
steps wait. 
Cities and fields I walk: I penetrate 


Deserts and fields remote, and, passing: | 


by 
Hovel and mart and palace, soon or 
late, 
I knock unbidden once at every gate! 
sleeping, wake: if feasting, rise 
before 
I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 
And they who follow me reach every 
state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 
Save death; but those who doubt or 
hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury and woe, 
Seek me in vain and uselessly implore 
I answer not, and I return no more. 
—John J. Ingalls. 


If 


The Bird with the Broken Wing) 


I walked through the woodland meadows, 
Where sweet the thrushes sing; 

And I found on a bed of mosses 
A bird with a broken wing. 

I healed its wound, and each morning: 
It sang in its old sweet strain, 

But the bird with a broken pinion 
Never soared as high again. 


I found a young life broken 
By sin’s seductive art; 

And, touched with a Christlike pity, 
I took him to my. heart. 

He lived with a noble purpose 
And struggled not in vain; 

But the life that sin had stricken 
Never soared as high again. 


Casabianca 


The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence ali but him had fled; 

The flame that lit the battle’s wreck 
Shone round him o’er the dead. 


Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 
As born to rule the storm; 

A creature of heroic blood, 
A proud, though childlike form. 


| The fiames roll’d on—he would not go 


And the name of this isle is the Long , 


Ago, 
And we bury our treasures there; 


of snow, 
There are heaps of dust, but we love 

them so! 
There are trinkets and tresses of hair. 


There are fragments of song that nobody 
sings, 
And a part of an infant’s prayer, 
There’s a lute unswept, and a harp 
without strings, 
There are broken vows and pieces of 
rings, 


' There are brows of beauty and bosoms 


And the garments that she used to 


wear, 


There are hands that are waved when 
the fairy shore 


| 


Without his father’s word; 
That father, faint in death below, 
His voice no longer heard. 


He called aloud: ‘‘Say, father, say 
If yet my task is done?’’ 

He knew not that the chieftain lay 
Unconscious of his son. 


‘*Speak, father!’’ once again he cried, 
‘“‘If I may yet be gone!”’ 

And but the booming shots replied, 
And fast the flames roll’d on. 


Upon his brow he felt their breath, 
And in his waving hair; 

“And looked from that lone post of death 
In still, yet .brave despair. 


And shouted but once more aloud, 
‘*My father! must I stay?’’ 
While o’er him fast, through sail and 
shroud, 
The wreathing fires made way. 


They wrapt the ship in splendor wild, 
They caught the flag on high, 


_ And it seems of those to come, I would 


Just to wake tomorrow morn where the 


| But the cradle long has gone and the 


| Heaven grant again we may in each 


October 10 | 


' And streamed above the gallant child, 
Like banners in the sky. 


There came a burst of thunder sound ~ 
The boy—oh! where was he? 

Ask of the winds that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea! 


With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 
That well had borne their part—- 
But the noblest thing that perished there 
Was that young faithful heart. 
— Felicia Hemans, 


The Old Red Cradle 


Take me back to the days when the old 
red cradle rocked, 
In the sunshine of the years that are 


gone; 
To the good old trusty days, when the 
door was never locked, 
And we slumbered unmolested till the 
dawn. 


I remember of my years I had numbered 
almost seven, 
And the old cradle 
wall — 
I was youngest of the five, and two were 
gone to heaven, 
But the old red cradle rocked us all. 


stood against the 


And if ever came a day when my cheeks 
were flushed and hot, 
When I did not mind my _ porridge or 
my play, 
I would clamber up its side and the pain 
would be forgot, 
When the old red cradle rocked away. 


It has been a hallowed spot where I’ve 
turned through all the years, 
Which have brought me the evil with 
the good, 
And I turn again tonight, aye, and see 
it through my tears, 
The place where the dear old cradle 
stood. 


By its side my father paused with a little 
time to spare, 
And the care-lines would soften on his 
brow, 
Ah! ’twas but a little while that I knew 
a father’s care, 
But I fancy in my dreams I see him 
now. 


By my mother it was rocked when the 
evening meal was laid, 
And again I seem to see her as she 
smiled; 
When the rest were all in bed, ’twas 
there she knelt and prayed, 
By the old red cradle and her child. 


Aye, it cradled one and all, brothers, 
sisters in it lay, 
And it gave me the sweetest rest I’ve 
known; 
But tonight the tears will flow, and | 
let them have their way, 
For the passing years are leaving me 
alone. 


gladly give them all 
For a slumber as free from care as 
then, 


rising sun would fall, : 
Round the old red cradle once again. 


burdens that it bore, 
eg! one, have been gathered to the 
old; 
Still the flock is incomplete, for it num- 
bers only four, 
With one left out straying in the cold. 


other’s arms be locked, __ 
Where no sad tears of parting eve 
fall; 
God forbid that one be lost that the old 
red cradle rocked; i 
And the dear old cradle rocked us a 





—Annie J. Grannis. 
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October Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


Such a great pile of good letters as I] 
have before me! It seems as if there 
never were so many especially helpful to 
choose from, and there is reason for this, 
for the combination of Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans has filled my drawer 
overflowing full. I wish that there was 
room to print more, for I am afraid some 
of you who have worked hard to give us 
helpful hints will think that they are 
very long in appearing. Just remember 
that a hundred more are thinking the 
same thing, and ‘‘put on your patience, ’’ 
as every one who teaches or writes has 
todo. And if it should be that your let- 
ter was crowded out altogether—you and 
Jhope it will not be so, but such things 
have happened—just try again and send 
insomething exactly fitted to the season 
from four to six months ahead. Now is 
the time to send in letters with January 
and February plans. 

And oh, be sure to put your name and 
address on every letter, not alone in the 
little note addressed to the editor which 
sometimes gets lost! I have a whole 
pileof letters with no addresses on them, 
and somehody will be very much disap- 
pointed when pay for those letters does 
not appear —but how can we help it? If 
your letter tells about two separate plans 
or devices, put your name and address 
on each one. 

I like what Miss Compton of Indiana 
says in her letter about the blackboard. 
Blackboards are for children to use, and 
though used blackboards are neither so 
tidy nor so ornamental as_ blackboards 
with artistic pictures drawn on them by 
the teacher or star pupil, they are more 
beneficial. It is a real study to arrange 
80 that the schoolroom appliances are of 
the greatest use to the greatest number. 
Indeed the schoolroom is full of prob- 
lems to study which we never dreamed 
of when we sat in the little seats and 
envied the teacher who had such an easy 
time because she could do what she 
pleased in the schoolroom and didn’t have 
to get any lessons. 

Miss H. of Nebraska tells us how to 
solve one of these problems in her sand- 
table made of boxes. In many things, if 
we would be up to date, we must ‘‘find 
a way or make it,’’ and any suggestion 
for ‘making a way’’ at the least possi- 
ble expense is most welcome. 

The school of today is so different from 
the school of even ten years ago. We 
need so many appliances and so much 
knowledge that our honored predecessors 
hever even thought of as belonging to 
the schoolroom. We teach subjects‘that 


they never dreamed of as coming into | 


the school teachers’ province, cooking 
and corn-testing and sewing and elemen- 
tary agriculture and ——well, who can say 
what not? The innovations of a few 
years ago are the commonplaces now. 
One of these is the teaching of rhythmic 


action, faintly shadowed forth in our own | 


school days by our period of gymnastics 


which we thrust our arms and legs | 
out and in to the counted ‘‘One, and, | 
two, and, three, and, four, and,’’ of the | 
They were chiefly valued as 
Test exercises then, but we know now | 
that rhythmic exercises of all kinds are | 


teacher, 


very great value in themselves, even 
- ibey were not an outlet for the inevi- 
able physical restlessness—which they 
certainly are. Rhythmic exercises and 
ain are necessary accompaniments of 
prod Eel of today and extend from the 
, Dlest kindergarten marching around 
€ circle to the most elaborate folk 
ances, And they have proved to be a 


very educational part of the school cur- 
riculum, as well as affording change and 
rest and any amount of healthful pleas- 
ure. Could anything be more delightful 
than the working out of Miss Swope’s 
charming series of ‘‘Gymnastie Stories 
and Rhythmic Plays’’ in this magazine? 

One of the best things about this kind 
of rhythmic work is that the children do 
enjoy it as_play and yet it is under the 
direction of the teacher. Directed play 
is as important as directed work in the 
making for righteousness of the child 
life. This doesn’t mean that the teacher 
should hover over the pupils at recess 


her choosing, or even make suggestions 
as to what games they should play. 
But it does mean that she should know 
what they are doing at recess. She 
should know 
they are not doing wrong. 

I wish I could write that so large that 
every teacher in the United States would 
read it daily. lam sure no teacher could 
think it too important. It is easy to 
carry out with the little children but alas! 
it is not easy with the half-grown ones 
who need such loving supervision even 
more but are unfortunately prone to re- 
sent supervision of any kind. If you 
have had any helpful experiences in this 
line and found anything that has helped 
to make your pupils interested in good 
games and manly sport or womanly oc- 
cupation be sure to write to us about it. 
Every grade of every school needs just 
such helps. 





Letters from Our Teachers 
A Home-Made Sand-Table 


1 wonder how many of you teachers 
have sand-tables in your schoolrooms. 
If you haven’t one, make an effort to 
get one by all means. Just a large box 
five or six inches deep will answer the 
purposé very nicely if a real sand-table 
eannot be obtained. 

I believe that first in importance are 
the geography lessons. Mold an island 
in the sand; then tell the children what 
it is, and that they also may make an 
island. In the same way teach the pen- 
insula, cape, bay, mountain, and other 
topics that will suggest themselves after 
you are once started. 

Always have the pupils learn a defini- 
tion for what they are molding. Be care- 
ful that your definitions are exact and 
short. I believe that I am safe in say- 
ing that a primary class of children, after 
taking ten or fifteen minutes a day for 
geography in this manner, will at the 
end of the year be able to define cor- 
| rectly as many of the common forms of 
i water and land as the average fourth 
| and fifth grade pupil. 

Next come the little history lessons 








An Indian Scene 


which most teachers begin with the 
study of Indians. How the children love 
‘to make little paper wigwams and dec- 
| orate them in bright colors Indian fash- 


time and insist that they play games of | 


Those desiring 





it in order to be sure that | 





| the Eskimo. J f 
| ton batting over which sprinkle tinsel 


| 


ion! These may be placed among the 
midiature trees (small twigs) in the 
forest on the sand-table. 

No Indian scene is complete without a 
river or creek upon which are floating 
two or three gaily decorated canoes. If 
the table is large enough, the little folks 
will be eager to color the small boards in 
which are inserted small brown pappose 
heads. These little Indian cradles are 
pinned to the boughs of the trees where 





Pilgrims Coming from Church 


the little papooses are rocked to sleep 
by the winds. How much more interest- 
ing will the story of Hiawatha be when 
told while the eager little hearers are 
squatted on the floor around a little In- 
dian scene such as this one. How much 
more will they enjoy their little Indian 
songs while, with clasped hands, they 
dance around the miniature village of 
wigwams. 

Next of interest comes the discovery 
of America, and even the smallest of the 
children will readily remember the story 
of Columbus and the discovery of the 
New World after they have cut and 
pasted the ships of the discoverer and 
seen them safely launched on the un- 
known seas of the sand-table. ° | 

After the discovery of America comes 
the landing of the Pilgrims and the his- 
tory of their early days in this great 
country of ours. An interesting sand- 
table scene from this period can be taken 
from the Pilgrims going to church 
through the woods. If you are not for- 
tunate enough to have a miniature log 
cabin to represent the church, you can 
get two large shoe boxes and fashion the 
church from these. The logs may be 
represented by painting them on the box 
or coloring them with the common school 
crayons. For the Pilgrims take clothes- 
pins and gather on them little full skirts 
of some dark material. Cut small circu- 
lar capes of the same material. On the 
heads of the pins fasten little turn-back 
bonnets of white paper or cloth. Thus 
dressed, you will have some excellent 
looking Pilgrims. If you are unable to 
make the Pilgrims in this manner, let 
the children cut out outlined Pilgrim men 
and women and color with dark blue or 
black crayon. 

A pleasant variation from the usual 
scene may be had when you are studying 
Cover the table with cot- 


or snow-sparkle to give it the appearance 
of snow. From the pasteboard boxes 
construct a couple of half-circle shapes 
to represent the Eskimo igloo. Cover 
these houses with the cotton and tinsel, 
and you will be pleased with the at- 
tractiveness of the scene. It will add 
much to the effect if you will have the 
children construct small Eskimo sleds to 
which are pasted small cut-out dogs. 

I might describe ever so many more 
scenes that can be effectively used. 
After using the sand-table several times, 
so many instructive and helpful ideas | 





personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


i] 


All accepted 
Address all communica- 


will present themselves that it would re- 
quire a whole book to deseribe and do 
justice to them all—F. E. H., Nebraska. 
[This is just the kind of letters we are 
needing most for the Exchange, letters 
that tell of plans that have been actually 
worked out in the schoolroom, with the 
Ways and means required to work them 
out. Weare particularly pleased with 
this plan for making a sand-table from 
materials that can be readily obtained. 
B. E. B.] 


A Primary Language Game 


In first grade, where there were 
many children of foreign parentage, 
language games helped to establish cor- 
rect forms of speech. One game they 
much enjoyed was very simple. A child 
was chosen for father or mother. Each 
member of the class asked him or her a 
question. The question must begin with, 


a 


| ‘* Father, may I?’’ or, ‘Mother, may I?’’ 


The children will readily find questions 
that are asked at their homes. The re- 
ply must begin with, *‘ Yes, you may’' or 
‘*No, you may not.’’ The name of the 


| child asking the question may be inserted 
| if the children 


are familiar with each 
other’s names. ‘The reply must be a 
complete statement. When each child 
has asked a question, a new father or 
mother is) chosen. — EMMA THIELIEN, 
Indiana. 


Jolly Songs 


One of the most taking features of 
last commencement was the singing of 
“The County Fair’? and other lively 
songs by boys wearing false faces. The 
accompanying photograph shows how 








Boys with Animal Masks 


funny they looked. I had them put in 
many humorous little touches, such as 
most teachers can think of. These 
masks were purchased from March Bros., 
Lebanon, Ohio. Each boy was glad to 
pay for his own mask.—SALLIE PATES, 
Kentucky. 


Blackboards and Number Drills 


Children always enjoy writing on the 


| board, and this can be used in many ways 


to stimulate and hold interest during the 
recitation. There are a few primary 
teachers who never use their blackboards 
for anything except decoration. Draw- 
ings and pictures adorn the board, while 
the tray is used as a place for the things 
made by the children. 

Pictures should play a very important 
part in primary work, and most sincerely 
do I think that the best of articles 
made by the children should be placed in 
some conspicuous place in the room. But 
I have found that my children enjoy 
writing on the board more than any pic- 
ture I have drawn there, and so I have 
devoted its use wholly to our daily work. 
I plan some one lesson each day, usually 
in the form of a drill, where the children 
will use the board. 

Of course the bourd will have to be 
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were other premiums for second, third 
and fourth best. 

Our boys and girls are interested in 
the different contests—corn, sugar beets, 
alfalfa, peas and so on. We have what 
we call a Corn Festival in the fall and 
have all these products exhibited. Pre- 
miums are awarded but they are only 
ribbon honors. This fall we gave a Corn 
Festival, Parents’ Meeting and Hallow- 
e’en Social all in one. 

Our rooms were decorated with orange 
and black and lighted with Jack o’ lan- 
terns. Our table carried out the color 
scheme with paper napkins, paper plates 
decorated with pumpkins and black cat 
silhouettes. Large yellow pumpkins 
were cut in two and hollowed out for 
fruit dishes filled with apples. The ta- 
bles were lighted by large candles stuck 
in a pumpkin. 

We served doughnuts, cake and coffee, 
all of which was liberally donated by the 
parents. We charged ten cents, as we 
wanted the money for pictures for the 
rooms. 

The parents were ready and willing 
to help us in the serving, but we had 
planned to entertain them royally by 
waiting upon them ourselves. It was 
more than a pleasure, as they afterward 
expressed it, to know that their boys 
and girls were learning such things at 
school. 

After our lunch we gave a short pro- 
gram consisting of classes in primary 
reading and numbers, sixth grade read- 
ing and Hallowe’en songs in costume, 
followed by ashort Hallowe’en dialogue. 
We spent a delightful evening and were 
amply repaid for the labor it cost us. 

In January there was a Farmers’ In- 
stitute here. A premium of two dollars 
was given for the best agricultural 
school exhibit and a dollar andahalf for 
the best ear of corn. The parents 
heartily co-operated with us, and we 
were fortunate encugh to win both pre- 
miums. 

Just now is corn and milk testing time. 
The parents supply us with corn and milk 

which we are glad to test forthem. Just 
now we are testing twenty ears for three 
diferent farmers. This will plant one 
acre of corn for them. 

The parents are also interested in serv- 
ing and cooking. They take great pride 
in seeing their girls’ cookies, bread, 
aprons and underwaists exhibited at the 
festivals and county fair.—N. C., Wis- 
consin. 


A Hallowe’en Party 


Each year I try to have alittle Hallow- 
een fun for the children, and always 
make it a surprise if possible. This 
year, having changed schools, I found 
things less convenient than in my former 
school, but in spite of that we managed 
to have a fine time and, as it was new 
to the children here, they enjoyed it 
particularly. 

When the children came in after 
the last recess each one found a laughing 
brownie on his desk who said, ‘‘Come to 
my party.’’ These brownies I had hek- 
tographed on cardboard and cut out. 

The pupils were then marched to a 
arge playroom in the basement where 
everything was in readiness. I had 
trossed and recrossed strings about the 
toom and each child was given a string 
to untangle. 

One child dressed as a brownie held a 
box containing the names of all the pu- 
pils, and as each contest was announced 
€ drew out several names and these 
pupils took part in that contest. We 
ad a peanut hunt, a sack race for boys 
and girls respectively, potato races and 
arace carrying peanuts on a knife to 
Place in a dish. They tried to bite ap- 
bles suspended from a string, and bobbed 
or apples in a tub of water. The win- 
ner of each contest was rewarded with a 

of pink or blue baby ribbon. 

At last the shades were drawn and the 

ack o’ lanterns lighted. Then came 
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the most fun of all. A ghost appeared 
in white flowing robes, carrying a sack 
of popcorn balls. After the ‘‘scare’’ and 
merry chase were over, each child re- 
ceived a ball. 

On returning to the room the children 
found on their desks apples with faces 
cut in them and topped with cornucopia 
hats filled with pop corn and fastened on 
with toothpicks. 

Needless to say, they were delighted 
with the “party’’ and it furnished us 
conversation, number lessons and lan- 
guage for a long time.— Lucy BE L- 
LINGER, Illinois. 


Autumn Leaf Booklets 


We can have the beautiful colors of 
autumn for school use but a few weeks 
each year, so it behooves us to make 
good use of them during that time. The 
children in our primary grades enjoyed 
so much making autumn leaf booklets 
when the leaves were at their best. We 
made little booklets, covering cardboard 
with tinted paper for the backs, and 
binding the two covers together with 
strong tan linen. The covers were dec- 
orated with autumn leaves cut from 
drawing paper and colored. The children 
collected their leaves and preserved the 
colors by rubbing over them a hot iron 
over which beeswax had been spread. 
Then they cut strips of paper and pasted 
the ends of the leaves down to the page 
with them. Some of the children had as 
many as thirty different -varieties of 
leaves, and in making the booklets they 
learned to observe the leaves and trees. 
—R. O. D., Arkansas. 


Playing Indian 


I am the teacher of a crowded country 
school, and my most difficult task is to 
find time for the things I would like to 
teach. One morning I told my small 
boys and girls the story of Hiawatha’s 
childhood and showed them a book of 
pictures illustrating the story. Then I 
asked ‘‘Who wants to play Indian?’’ 

Everybody did. We built a wigwam 
and covered it with burlap. In the days 
that followed, the ‘‘ Big Sea Water’’ was 
made of white sand, and the ‘‘dark and 
gloomy forest’’ appeared in the shape of 
evergreen boughs firmly planted behind 
the wigwam. The older boys made bows 
and arrows. One of them made a cradle 
large enough to hold a big doll. The 
children took turns acting the various 
characters. All their costumes were 
made of paper. Childish imagination 
supplied all that was lacking, and how 
they did enjoy the acting! 

My language work progressed finely, 
for it was an easy matter to get the 
children to talk and write of what inter- 
ested them so much. ‘‘Hiawatha’’ gave 
us material for drawing and construction 
work too. Step by step we played the 
entire poem. The interest never seemed 
to flag. Since then we have played the 
story of the cave men and some stories 
of America’s early history.—B. L. W., 
Pennsylvania. 

[We should be interested in hearing 
about your cave men play and the Amer- 
ican history stories.—B. E. B.] 


Fruit Store Game 


I have used this game for my primary 
arithmetic class with profit. At recess 
on rainy days the children cut out of 
cardboard bananas, oranges, apples, 
plums, peaches, etc., which I had drawn 
life-size. These they crayoned. For a 
small sum of money I purchased a box 
of toy money, and in the arithmetic 
neriod on Fridays we play fruit store. 
The pupil doing the ‘est work in the 
class during the wee has the coveted 
position of store-keeper. He arranges 
the fruit on a desk or table and places 
the price cards on the different kinds of 
fruit. 

I give each of the other children a 
piece of money and send them in turn to 
the store. It can readily be seen that 
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Here are a few examples 
of the big bargains that have 
made the “NATIONAL” 


famous. 













front closing, 
terra cotta, blr 
Whites SIZlos: 


3A34— ™~ et | 
Fashionable Rus- ‘ 
sian Tunic Dress of 
“NATIONAL”? All 
Wool Worsted Serge, 
High collar and yoke of 
cream-white shadow lace 
and round collar, culls 
and girdle of silk messa- 
line, Lnuvisiblefrontclos- 9 
ing innmerbelt and shields, 
Smooth-fitting tunic aud 
lounce joined to a sateen 
foundation, COLORS: 
medium brown trimmed 
with self-color messaline, 
also navy blue, black, 
wine color or hunter's 
sreen,each trimmed with 
black messaline, SIZ 1s, 
52 to 46 bust, skirt leneth 
39 to 41 inches with three 
inch basted hem. Give 
bust, waist and hip 
measure, and frout skirt 


— Postpaid, $4.98 


































36A34 
Cap with 
White, tan, 
“reen, 


Ladies’ 















6A34 — Handsome 
Waist of Brocaded Tub Silk, 


a@ stylish silk aud cotton mia- 
terial that wears splendidiv, The 
roundcollar and cuits are made of Ro 


man stripe poplin in harmonizing col 
ors, and the front is gathered where it 
joins the shoulder yoke withcord pip 
ing Full length sleeves and invisible 
COLORS: navy blue 
k, Copenhacen blue or 


: 3’ to 46 bust, 
Send yourorder today, Lostp'd, 98¢e 






































Copenhagen 
American beauty red, Mostpaid, 
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satisfied. 
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Anvora finish, 

medium 
blue or 


















































Worsted 
COLOLES, 
emerald 


49e 


grey, 


Each 49¢@, 
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11A34—This is the very 
new and very fashion- 
able Russian Tunic Skirt 
and a genuine bargain at 
the “NATIONAL’S” low 
price of $2.98, It is made 
of “NATIONAL” All 
Wool Worsted Serve, 
chemically tested for its 
quality, color and sery- 
iceability,and the work- 
manship is of the 
“NATIONAL’S” usual 
high standard. It dis- 
Plays a stylish girdle 
top and is smooth- 
fitting around the 
waist and hips. The 
tunic hangs in grace- 
ful Jines and overlaps 
a fashionable plaited 
section, which 
comfortable width to 
the lower edyve, Ver 
caline foundation 
under tunic, In 
visible side closing. 
COLORS, 
22 to 40 inches waist 
measure, 46 to 44 
inches front length. 
m Order today, 


Postpait, $2.98 































A GLOVE BARGAIN 


46A34—Value $1.50—our price, $1.00. 


and serviceable Gloves 

Suede. Half-Pique se 

stitching on 
SIZES; 6 to 38! 

Perfect-titting and 

very serviceable, Postpaid, $i. 


Very warm 
Fleeced-Lined 
and three rows of 
COLORS: tan, or grey. 
in half sizes. 


We pay all postage and 
expressage and refund your 


35A34 

Mixed 

—— 

anc | 

Cotton a . chi 
Sweater Chambray 

with Cover-all Apron 
ruff neck ° 

collur, and Dust Cap, very 
COLORS: pretty and very service 
White, able. The round neck 
cardinal, and kimono sleeves, the 
oxford pocket and the belt in 
yi ag back are bound with 

blue, lawn in harmonizing 
Sizes: | color, Back elosing 
é4 to 46 The becoming dttst-cap 

bust. to match is inehided in 
Postpaid the price, COLORS: 
$1.98 rey or cadetblue, SIZES: 
| sStualloriarge. You will 

| be delighted if you order 
Jf this apron and capitis 


avenuine bargain, 
Wt Postpaid, Two for 95¢. 


back. 
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ground in garnet, black, 
blue, Regular value 
$3.98, Postpaid, $1. 


34A34— Hand» Engraved 
Cameo Brooch Pin or Pen- 


dant. Twenty year gold 
filled with hand engraved 
ivory color head, Back 









or 


98 








| Send Your Order Today 


We take all the risk of your being pleased. 


We pay all transportation charges a 


refund your money if you are not satisfied. 
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their number work is very practical. | lows of the sweet-gum, the delicate and 
















































































i For instance, — this past week we have | varied shades of the maple, the bright 4 
j | been having in class the threes table. | goldof mountain oak and hickory, and t 
i | On Friday, at our fruit store, oranges | the dark and brilliant reds of what the Kc 
a | were three cents, and purchasing from | children called ‘‘sour-wood’’ against the h 
’ ee : 3 "one to a dozen oranges gave an excellent | delicate brown of the plastering com- : 
= 8 | drill in this table. Addition and sub- | bined to make a frieze that would have 
- iggy omer rie ; | traction are equally used in making more | delighted the eye of an artist. Beneath 
X bas than one purchase and in giving correct | this on the boards at the end of the room | t 
‘ change. I drew with colored crayons a frieze = 
? _ IT need not say that there has been an | of goldenrod, purple and white field as- : 
t improvement in class work during the | ters,and on the board down the length of ys 
t week in hopes of being storekeeper. — I. | the room a frieze of gamboling squirrels : 
B., Connecticut. and chipmunks. I had a second grade ne 
i A Helpful Incentive and used the squirrel frieze more for | § ramous fiver th 
i bits tated: Neneh dais tia the pleasure it gave the pupils than for | oliver stem ans) IGA le 
i ’ lage - we 41Ph aon a ; tr pe sg though it was not unartistic. al 
: . i >tter "K aS a ZOO On my desk was placed a large bowl ° : 
e incentive . insniri & oe ‘ 2 : 
; Ship p e d f r e e — poh a ag to of the purple and white asters, and to See This Typewriter / 
{ ‘ ) stic 18 tne 1dea tne > $000 | the right of the desk on the platfc ‘ 
i Brees f latform a w w 
: T 0 Y ou thing will bring a reward than that the | Jarge brown earthen jar was filled with In Your Own Town m 
i — age : Sef te. eet : = , Send your name and address and we will tell y | 
: : eae sed any come fe goldenrod, and a smaller jar of asters a where you can examine oe Gee ae . 
. Tr ‘. se , “ ' . p st 4 ° i y . ing of Typewriters, wit t expe , ine oni- 
: A Supe b WING Piano is that the satisfaction in the good re- little to the right and front of it. An- |B enceor obligation to purchases en re 
i § i satislé | gz g other large jar of goldenrod was placed We will also tell you how you can buy it without 
} Not a Cent to Pay—No Deposit—No Obligations—No C. 0. D. sults shall be reward and incentive sufli- | on a small table in the opposite corner month one gt may 39 ie geal sek pai . i 
. » « . : y - > . 7 5 4 4 - ‘ rae 9 
j Slt tn ttl itn otha Crenccebe cient, and that the only punishment nec- | of the room and bowls and vases of as- apply on the purchase; how you can use the ma- th 
: re ship you Tree—abso- |) essary for poor accomplishment is the 3g ‘pore chine on Free Trial before you even rent it. Write fa: 
} lutely free to you—a Genuine highest feeling of dissatisfaction and loss of bees arid weninsinod Wate distriouted here = thi ee ee ee ee eee ve Oe 
% ee P A , fad . de ete bts ‘ pe > 2 > } svery Se “an 
i grade Wing PianoDIRECT from ourown factory, self-respect incurred hetehey and there on the book shelves and win- iain You Want These Features 
@ freight prepaid. The most surprising—the most || | Me: ’ hile, h wer. we He od | dow shelves. Visible writing—every letter in sight ; downward 
j amazing offer ever made. An ofler that puts | eanwhile, owever, we need more We also changed several of the pic- stroke ; Universal keyboard ; automatic tabulator; ] 
a you on the same footing as the largest piano || | tangible aids toward these ideal condi- | turs using fac-simile water col ; automatic line-indicator; automatic paper register; 
dealer and at the very rock-bottom DIRECT tions I have a lot of small jig-saw urs us g fac-simile water color produc- vertical and horizontal line ruling device; perfect cut 
wholesale factory price! Since 1868—for 45 catia howd: aid datactiak a: wee tions of autumn scenes. Altogether, the | J lever adjustment and smooth, wide bearing that pu) 
“ a ave hee Nding . re . UZzZles ¢ é i ,€ Ze "eS Tee aa » : ’ BS) > ver the easiest  rur . i 
years—we have been building Wing Pianos— Dm “4 wr ar ng a ry a aozen preces effect was beautiful. The leaves were the world, Cuts stencils. Writes 30 copies ak & ] 
guaranteed for 40 years, and renowned every- each which I have Ict the children take | fresh and pretty for several ds and | time... Clear, easy-rending, ‘Two Free Books sent 
where for their swectness of tone and sterling when they have finished their work well see es pretty for several days anc with today’s special plan, f wh 
merit—and we now make you the greatest of . pen ; : the flowers even longer.—Mrs. R. O. TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE \ 
all offers on the Wing. /in less than the allotted time; and they | powrL., Georgia. L166V_ 79 N. Michigan Bivd-, Chicago, I. 225) J 
We will allow you touseany Wing piano—your | have become very proficient in the use 7 
own i 3s erb new etyles—in your own he | P Ta) ‘ , shildr ae . 
Se PEE mocks ot cur copes A Wine Gene alt | of these. Many of the children can turn Keep Rubbers Together 
fine Grand or the wonder! ul Wing Player-Piano that | them over on the plain side and put them I h hold ; th - 
reatest concert and opera eelections (you inn fin nap aca aa n a household magazine some months Pr a, ( 
tan play it perfectly the first day without ever bs | together from the shape of the pieces : B 4 
“<<a ". nering ioke. J ago it was suggested that patent clothes- unici pa on S mn 
No Money] Down One day | brought a puzzle containing ieee neh eon sae sal pea (Free from Income Tax) : 
i over a hundred pieces to school, and jist ee e find Unis Very | | These nan 
We ask no money down — not a cent.|[ | spread it on a large table in a back | Useful in our school. Every child has These bonds, payable from taxes, backed i 
Just choose any Wing from our large catalog. || |), ; pack | clothespin with his name on it, and || by,the entire wealth of rich counties ) 
Weemploy no salesmen of any kind to visit and corner of the room. I told the children : ; DL ara b » an cities and school districts. contai ; 
annoy you. We'llship the instrument, nomoney down that I would let any one who did ex- on rainy days, with many pairs of rub- St school districts, con ain every N 
—freight prepaid, While the piano is {n your home use . ‘+ 4 , bers in the coat-room, this saves much | | clement of a desirable investment— Do 
it just asif you owned it. You will be amazed at the ceedingly good wo! k In any line go to ‘pang Cas € ’ SA FETY CONVERTIBIL ITY 
rock-bottom direct-whelesale-Jactory price we willquote the table and work on the ‘‘vreat big trouble for both pupils and teacher.—K. a : , ‘ ’ Y ? and 
in our personal letter to you. Note the perfect se/2- gation Bre: £1 B.. Connecticut. ATTRACTIVE INCOME — the 
dike tone, the remarkable easy recularity of the action, puzzle. eae epee : ; 1 ‘ 
the deep cannonading of the b-co, the timbre of the The zzle Was the table jus same kind of bonds which I 
treble—note all this—then— * puzzle was on the table just three Helpful “Pretends” The U. S. Gov’t Accepts as tea 
weeks before it was finally completed ini ' 
Not n o : ‘ + : F 
At t a Cent of Freight to Pay The children did every bit themselves This afternoon the room was unusually Security for Postal Savings Deposits - 
wish, you may return the piano at pc Pa de without even a sugrestion from the noisy. Pupils forgot and spoke without Butinstead of the2 per cent whiehthe Postal Banks cide 
Not alpenny to pay for the pleasure of using ité ‘sind eg teucher. During the three weeks every permission. As they had worked hard, er, ee Pee grease aa cone of from wit 
9 obligatii whate Cp it—ver ? ° . 4 H ] i ; ee 2 bier ech ese ; ag hits ‘ 
[oige—now write ios thee pine hock ine aie child in the room had some opportunity | I did not want to keep them in so I said, Write for Pewktet Nis donde of Our Country” FREE ant 
oO F to work on it, and oh! how eager they | ‘‘Children, attention!’?~ Every eye | | NEW FIRST NATL BANK, Dept. N13, Columbus, 0. , “ 
ur amous Noteaccord were to get to that corner! looked my way. “s 
without extra charge. An invention by which It was a day of great rejoicing when ‘“‘I am a wicked old witch who has HOME, FARM, THEATRE & STORE LIGHTING pa 
rh ye Be ay—Pive with eve i os, . . 7 
Is like getting music Ieaons free Endoseed tg|| | the pretty puzzle was finished. All the stolen .every one of your voices and ELECTRIC PLANTS. Bieyele, Carriage, Anto, Fishing & sty! 
aderowski, Jean De Reszke, William Mason, E x» teachers i ildi re j tke : é ‘lash Lights. Fan & Power Motors, Dynamos. Engines, Waterwheel : 
Paferowers seen Do Rosse, William Meson Emesi| | other teachers in the building were in- locked them up in my strong box. Not | Catalog § cents, OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland0, You 
Mills. See the Wing Catalog and read the letters of vited in to see it, and many of the older | one of you can talk unless I wave my diff 
a eit of i children came and asked if they might | wand (yardstick) over you.”’ The 
e wi e your old organ or pi * _ " P int f 1." r~hi } ‘ ” 
a ater aes ee A 4 - = see the puzzle they had heard so much | | The children thought it was play keep- Good Bookcase som 
tion before you sell or trade your old instrument, about. We had really become famous. | ing quiet and wouldn’t even answer my . t we 
; After this 1 kept a puzzle on the table | questions unless | waved the stick, except for the price of a good book! past 
Valuable B k all the time. We have other rewards | by a nod of the head. I had a quiet mat 
oOo but the puzzle is always the most popu- | room for the last half hour. After I had a mi 
On Pi F lar.—EmMA C. BoyNToNn, Massachusetts. | read them a story they filed out, waving the « 
1anos— ree their little hands for good-by, and every 
r Autumn W ; ae c 
i ns nn Ou eek Room little face was smiling. + 
eeaie: — Spare The second week of October we call | We often play games like this and _ it 
3 ; : % : as | 
€ — = Autumn Week. During this week we|is so much fun both for them and for chan 
: a not only give a great deal of attention| me. We are studying geography and | and | 
. eesere See to Mother Nature but carry out the idea | just now we are especially interested in | $ 
= was in the decorations of our room. The | the people of different races. How much | this 
es re decorations we used last October could | fun we have visiting the countries we | (ross 
ASS be used in any school, city or country, | have studied! You would think we were | —Ka 
a where autumn leaves are available going on a real trip as we discuss what | 
6s “ ° 
Send Coupon for The Book of One day I took my class of forty boys | we shall take with us and so on. When | 
Complete Information About Pianos”|| | and girls out to the forest-clad hills | the eventful day arrives we wave good by | Iv 
The New York World says: ‘This is a for a nature lesson and autumn picnie. | to B‘Class, climb into the coaches (our | hund 
Seok of cdmcational interest everyone should! | On our return each and every one brought | desks) and we are off. In this grade I | repor 
¥ ) r¢ c ralle iv * a] } 
how they are et Soe bebetes tasteraaiane back as many autumn leaves, field asters do not pay much attention to the route. | sixty. 
of quality and price in buying a piano? ‘Then and goldenrod as he or she could con-| We only ride on the train, cross the | story 
send the coupon for the piano book which we veniently carry. Above the blackboards, | ocean, ride again, and there we are in a the s 
||| are sending out free for the present. This book fe ‘ aiken te and h Aft ach destinati | 
|] of 136 pages tells about material, manufacture which extended across one end and one | hurry. er we reach our destination Wh 
assembling, patented devices and what they side of the room, we made a sixteen-inch | we act out all we have learned, each | schoo 
11 seh in a eiasee fs ben tk ey frieze of the autumn leaves. First we | child saying just what happens to come | he pr 
} You will be astunished at, the amount of information tacked an almost invisible copper wire | to him so long as it is something about to sch 
ano prices d i > os 
swer thearguments of plano A. vier gy The tpl on to the wood-work eight inches above the | the country. We visit the homes and the | Loo 
| pas csetly Boek ever published on tho piano business; boards and drew it taut. The branches | schools. We eat. .1 chopsticks if we | This Combination: Heh 
posts you on the making of 9 plano start to finish. We . . "4 : ‘ | 3 Sections, glass doors, top and ; 
Wilalsosend freeour beautify cata og showing new art of autumn leaves were slipped in be-| are in China; or s.c in front of our huts | nai (SOLID oaK) Pp and ¢ 
2! ton - . . . 
\]] on the Wing Piano. Just drop © postal or mail? rice tween this wire and the wall, letting the | and eat yams, sugar cane, ground nut N $775 has be 
‘coupon, . big ends rest on the molding at the head | bread and bananas if we are in Africa. ON APPROVAL §— the ex 
ms - o >» board: it was necessar *k | Children seldom forget t arned in 
WING & SON (Es. 1868) -oegee of the board; it was necessary to tack * 1 a fo get facts learned The 
: 3007 oat many of them to keep them in place. this way. It is a splendid way to review. athlet 
Wing Building, 18th St. 3% The reds, golds, browns and greens of I manage to take our trips on Friday t i 
we o®' oe ei 5, CIS, nS ¢ s 4 ‘ — . "OUR LIBRARY ge in 
gad ¥ aoane Por ad PianoBook the oak, the purples, deep reds and ye!-| afternoon. The half hour speeds by so a ew SE ago, 
City ee" COUPON SECTIONAL ~BO OKCAST Eom 
o0onae® WING & S _ Our new “Universal Style’ combines a pleasing ent ool Corner 
oF 3 & SON, (Est.1868) ing design, with latest practical improvements It tly ing di: 
Ie: 


to employed teache>s who may | {ee Crem apted for home or office libra’; 


ome Wing Bldg., 13th St 9h An Ne Y r finished i LID disappes; Our 
ing Didg., an y i : _ | finished in § OAK with n-binding, dis 

ve., New York City e ] e xX en @ desire to order books and pub ing glass doors, at $1.73 ae cock hae top and bases $1.3 fond 

each, The greatest value we have ever offered. fo ei Pull . 
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erable saving to you. Write 
catalog No. 24. eo 
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of latest art styles. i % i . on 
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only condition is that you are an active teacher, and that payments be made not 
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quickly that we are brought back to 
things as they really are. by the gong 
jong before we are ready to set sail for 
home and friends again. — BELLA C. 
STEWART, Mississippi. 


A Help in Memorizing 


I find that when there is memory work 
to do, a few only will be ready to recite 
at the beginning of the recitation. The 
yest learn by hearing these few recite 
first. So I call on all who are prepared 
to stand along the wall. Those who are 
not ready remain at their seats facing 
the board where the verse is copied, and 
learn it. As fast as they know it, these 
also take their places at the wall. Those 
standing are asked to look out of the 
window away from the board while re- 
peating their verse. This seems to 
please them so much that it is only a 
very little while until all are standing to 
recite. We have four selections to be 
memorized each term, and I find that 
the children learn just about twice as 


fast in this way as in any other. 
—LISETTE M. Touve, Illinois. 
Busy Work 


Paste pictures or maps on cardboard, 
cut into various shapes, and give to the 
pupils to put together. 

Name all the objects in the room 
which are round, square, oval, etc. 

Write all the animals which have four 
feet; two feet. 

Write a list of all the words in your 
reading lesson which contain the letters 
a,e, ¢, 0, ete. This will assist the pupil 
in the spelling lesson. 

Complete these sentences. 

—— is my dog’s name. 


His color is ——-. 
My uncle gave him —— ——. 
My dog is —— playful... ELLA J. 


DouGLAS, Maine. 


Wall Paper Frames 


In my experience as a rural school 
teacher I find schoolhouses with dingy 
walls and a schoo! board who are indiffer- 
ent to things of aesthetic nature. I de- 
cided that my walls should be covered 
with something which would be _ pleas- 
anter to the eye than dirt. I sent toa 
mail order house for ten yards of wall 
paper molding. This comes from one 
and one-half to three inches wide. The 
style ] chose was in tan, green and gold. 
You can see that we could have three 
different frames from the one pattern. 
The large girls brought some pictures— 
some were pretty magazine covers—and 
we began framing them. First, we 
pasted the picture on a heavy ‘cardboard 
mat; then pasted the frame on around 
amargin which was left for it, mitering 
the corners.' The children were delight- 
ed with their ‘‘truly’’ picture frames. 
These have many good points, for as well 
a being inexpensive, they are easily 
changed, and give the children profitable 
and pleasant occupation. 

lalso framed my exhibition chart in 
this way. I used a large piece of tan 
cross-stitch canvas for the background. 
~—Katuryn E. Hinsuaw, Iowa. 


Athletics in Rural Schools 


I visited a rural school that has one 
hundred twenty-five pupils in one census 
report. The attendance is fifty or 
sixty. The cause given is the old 
story, ‘‘Children are not interested in 

@ school. ’’ 

Who is to blame, the child or the 
school? Can you blame the boy because 
he prefers working for wages to going 
to school? 

Look at the city boy’s environment. 
He has the benefit of manual training 
and direction in athletics. The latter 
has been one of the greatest factors in 
the education of the city boy. 

he boys who attend schools where 
athletics are given prominence do not 
get into trouble as they did a few years 
4g0. Instead of loafing on the street 
“orners after school hours, they are be- 
ing directed in clean athletics. 

Our country boys are turned loose at 
recess with no one to direct their play. 

ull of energy, they must do something, 
oftentimes the thing they should not do. 

Where will you find better material 

an our strong country boys? If the 
tural teachers would organize various 
games, think what it would mean to 
these boys! In the history of the race 

y8 have been interested in athletics. 


(Continued on next page) 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Woman Learns About Gloves 


*‘T want a pair of those gloves that are 
named for the little tea cakes, please.’’ 
It was the little lady’s first visit to the 
Big New York Mail Order House from 
which she had been buying for years. 
“They are soft, something like velvet,’’ 
she added. 
evidently used to just such problems, 
for she quickly found what was wanted. 

‘“‘These are Mocha Gloves’’ she ex- 
plained. ‘‘ Did you think they were named 
for the coffee—the brown ones are just 
about the same color as the coffee. ”’ 

I couldn’t resist interrupting. Surely 
the order clerk wouldn’t mind hearing an 
interesting story about the gloves which 
thousands of women were writing in to 
her for every day. 

**Excuse me,”’ I began, “I have just 
been reading about Mocha Gloves, if you 
would care to hear. They are named 
after a little village in Arabia, the same 
village the coffee was named for. The 
animals who wear this lovely, soft skin 
are called Mocha sheep, but they are 
really a cross between a goat and a 
sheep. They have never been found any- 
where except in southern Arabia. ”’ 

‘“‘Why, how very interesting,’’ ex- 
claimed the visitor, ‘‘I never stop to im- 
agine where things come from. I hadn’t 
thought of this as a real animal’s skin. 
Just fancy having as soft a skin as 
that. Why,.the skin is like velvet.”’ 

Ismiled at her enthusiasm. ‘‘ But they 
don’t grow like that, ’’ explained; ‘‘that 
is the most interesting part of all. These 
skins had always been considered too 
rough and coarse for dress gloves and so 
they were very, roughly tanned and 
finished and used only for heavy work 
gloves. Then a process was discovered 
right here in America—in Gloversville, 
New York—where so many gloves are 
made. This process taiis them so they 
are as soft and, velvety as—well, you 
see, just rub them between your fin- 
gers.’’ They both took gloves and 
squeezed and pinched them. The Man- 
ager of the House joined us to see what 
was happening. 

‘‘This lady was ‘kind enough to tell us 
about these gloves. It is so interesting. ’’ 

“You were going to tell us about that 
process. Do go on.’’ The Manager 
didn’t seem to object to listening to 
what must have been an old story to 
him, so I went on. 

“They strip off the outer surface first; 
that leaves this soft skin, as pliable as 
the buckskins the Indian women rub soft 
by hand. It is cured a second time and 
then before it is dyed, it hangs in a loft 
for many months to mature and break 
down every particle of hard grain. ”’ 

‘“‘Oh, are these dyed,’’ questioned the 
little lady, ‘‘I could just see the little 
brown and grey goats playing together. ’’ 
The Manager threw back his head and 
laughed. ‘‘I think we shall have to 
start a school for shoppers. ’’ ; 

“‘The way they take the dye is charac- 
teristic of Mocha Skins. You see what 
soft colors they are, almost like pastel 
shades. So many skins take such glossy 
crude shades. Notice how beautifully 
grey gloves harmonize with your blue 
dress, or with that bright rose shade, 
even. They may be worn with the 
brightest of the present-day costumes. ”’ 

‘*Haven’t you forgotten to tell her the 
thing they are most famous for—their 


The mail order clerk was | 


wear?’”’ asked the manager of the store. | 


‘‘It seems to me my wife says she can’t 
wear hers out.’’ 

‘‘Yes, they have so much give to them, 
you see. 
any skins I know. 


They really wear better than | 
I forgot to tell you | 
that the skins for the imported Mocha | 


Gloves have to be sent to Gloversville | 


first to be cured; then sent back to Eng- 
land and the Continent to be made up.’’ 

‘‘We have been selling so many of 
these lately. There seems to be a tre- 
mendous vogue for them,’’ said the 
little mail order clerk. ‘‘We shall have 
to put the prices up in several weeks, 
the buyers say they are getting so scarce. 
Other stores already charge from 25c to 
50c more a pair. Ours are only $1 a 
pair.’’ 

‘“‘You ought to ‘write that up,’’ the 
manager of the store told me, ‘‘I bet 
half of the women who buy gloves don't 
know a doeskin from a dress kid.”’ 

Epiror’s Nore: If any of our readers are in- 
terested, as to where these gloves can be pur- 


chased address Charles William Stores, 599 
Stores Building, 115 i. 23rd St., New York City. 











Astonishing Value 
at 79c 


THE BUSY BEE -- Neatuhouse dress 
of a good quality striped Gingham. A 


smart band in solid color Chambray 
to match, and piped in white, encircles 
the moderately low neck and continues 
down the front of-the waist, yoke 
length, The cuffs and belt are also of 
the solid color Chambray, making : 
very effective trimming. This dress 
buttons down the front with pearl but 
tons. It launders beautifully and is 
one of the best values the Charles 
William Stores have ever offered in a 
jouse dress. Sizes 32 to 46 bust meas- 

urement. State size and color. 

No, 2405A1770 Blue Stripe 

No, 2406A1771. Gray Stripe 


Prepaid 79c 











Really wonderful value 
for only $2.98! 


THE VERA OTIS SET .-- This offer 
consists of a lady's skirt, waist and 
petticoat. The skirt is of black and } 
white or navy and White atriped Wool ij 
Mixture, made with the Russian tunie / 
effect. The bottom of the tunic is (4A if 
trimmed with two rows of black Her- \ ~ 
cules braid, The front of the skirtis 
trimmed with black satin-covered but- 
ona. Sizes --Waist 22 to 80; Length 
87 to 44. The petticoat, of good qualit 
Sateen, fastens around the waist with 
9 drawstring. Deep accordion plated 
ounce. Colors -- black, navy or green 
Sizes 36 to 43 length. The waist is o 
black and white striped twilled Flannel, 
The full length sleeves are finished 
with cuffs of white pique. The collar 
of pique is outlined with satin ribbon. 
Sizes 82 to 44 bust. In black and white 
stripe only. State sizes and colors. 
No, 2406A 1360 


Prepaid $2.98 complete 











New York Styles 





Special Offers for Fall 


You be the judge, 

Let us send you any of the articles shown 
here right to your own home. See for your- 
self what remarkable values they are; 
prove to yourself how much further your 
money will go by dealing direct with the 
Charles William Stores. If, when you have 
them in your home, you do not say they are 
the biggest values money can buy, send 






















A real saving at this 
price—79c 


THE ROSE MARIE —Smart serv- 
iceable house dress made of solid 
color Percale, Stylishly embroidered 
in white on the waist front. The 
becoming collar and turn-back cuffs 
are also embroidered in the same 
neat design. The neck is moderately 
low, sleeves elbow length. This 
dress, while reaily a house dress, is 
quite smart and pretty enough to wear 
in the afternoon or receive a visitor 
in. Thisis but one of the very large 
choice of neat house dresses the 
Charles William Stores have to offer 
their customers, Sizes 32 to 46 bust. 
State size. 

No, 2405A1767 — Cadet Blue, em- 

broidered in white. 


No. 2405A1768 — Tan, Embroidered 
in blue, 
No. 2405A1769— Lavender, embroil 


ered in white, 





79c 


Prepaid - - .- 








‘ Both cap - 


apron—39c 


THE MORNING GLORY— 
This is only one of dozens of 
\ apron styles shown in our Fash- 
ion Book, Work apron and dust 
cap to protect the hair. This 
serviceable apron is ample 
length (50 in.) and is of good 
quality Gingham, Has a con- 
venient large front 
pocket. Buttons in 
back at the neck , 
and with a belt at » 
the waistline, which 
holds the apron & 
close to the figure. 
The shoulder length 
sleeves and the low 
neck are piped in 
blue, The cap has 
a charming turned- 
back band, which is 
piped to match the piping on the apron, and 
has an elastic draw-string at the back to make 
the cap fit closely. In blue and white checked J 
Gingham only. No. 2405A1844 — Reg- 
ular 75c value. Prepaid, complete . 





them back at our expense and we will refund 
your money in full and pay the charges for 
sending them back. They are delivered 
to you free anywhere in the United States. 

Our book illustrates thousands of special 
styles made exclusively for us at equally 
great savings. A wonderful variety! No 


matter what style book you get, don’t miss 
seeing thisone. Mailthe coupon belowtoday. 





A 4-piece boy’s clothing 
set for $1.00 


THE ROBIN HOOD SET—Three service 
able blouses and a sturdy pair of trousers in 
ll . gray or brown Cheviot. The blouses are a 
ig wes plain blue Chambray, ablue Chambray with 
white stripes and awhite Percale with dar 
stripes, All have breast pockets, neat cuff 
and military collars. The materials are 
good substantial quality and will launder beautifully, W 
sell these blouses in sets of three of one size and cannot 
break the packages, Sizes 6 to 14 years, State size 


WAM Prepaid complete." *” $1.00 





These three dresses, $1.00 


THE MARGUERITE SET — Set of three \ 
charming wash dresses, One of blue and white \ 
Wellare Suiting has an ornamental band over 7. 

the shoulder, The front is cut in a dnhique " 
fashion and piped in red, The second dréss is a 

of good quality blue Percale in a plaid design. 

Skirt has box*plait back and front. Collarand 

two front plaits of solid blue. Thecollar, belt and cuffs are 
piped in red. The third dress of tan Holland Linen has 
belt, collar, cuffs and front inset of black and white striped 
Percale. Thecollar, cuffsand belt are piped in blue J 
the thing for school wear 


Sizes 6 to 14 years 
State size. No, 2405A1710. Prepaid, complete $1.00 


Free —370-Page Book of New York Styies , 





. 
THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, 4 
911 Stores Bldg., 115 B. 24d st 

B New York ' 
a Without obligating me in any way I 
| please send me a copy of your big 37\ 1 

page FREE fashion book called “ New 
4 York Styles,"’ n 
I AGING cocvedscceceerdeccccececes | 
' NO, ANE Slr eth cevecvessererccccsccoceces oeccceses ' 
39 or RD). Route CUP ccvsciccae State 5 

















At the Nation’s Gateway 
-_ 911 Stores Bldg., 115 E. 23d St., New York 
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The Schoolroom Stencil and Its Many Uses 


You will be sur- 
prised at the vast 
amount of real 
value 








This booklet fF 
gives numberless 
suggestions for the 
most successful use 
of perforated sten- 
cils on the black- 








educational 
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This book is given FREE with an order for Twelve or more Ideal 
Blackboard Stencils selected from the list below, or from our full cata- 
logue of five hundred stencils, which will be sent free upon request. 


Twelve Five-Cent Stencils Mailed Without Folding for Fifty Cents. 

AUTUMN STENCILS: Corn and Pumpkin Border, Maple Leaves Border, Grape Vire Border 
Cattail Border, Pine Cone Border, Corutield and Pumpkins, Stalks of Corn, Barrel of Apples» 
Apples ou Branch, Grapes on Vine, Maple Leaves, Ears of Corn; Pumpkins, Oak Leaves and 
Acorns, Program, Roll of Honor, Perfect Attendance, 

PATRIOTIC AND HISTORICAL: U.S. Flag, Liberty Bell, Columbus’ Ship, Making First U.S. 
Fiag, Paul Revere’s Ride, The Maytlower, Puritans Going to Church, Washington Portrait, 
Lincoln Portrait, 

FLOWERS: Wild Roses, Suntiowers, Daisies, Golden Rod, Hollyhock, Aster, Poppies, Cattails, 
Thistle, Chrysanthemum, Pond Lilies, Nasturtium, Poinsettia, Carntition, 

BORDERS: Brownies, Dutch Children, Overall Boys, Sunbonnet Babies, Flying Birds, Barnyard 
Parade, Jolly Dutch Children, Mailkmaids, Dutch Windmills, Poppies, Oak and Acorn, 

CALENDARS: Ten Child Life Calendars, Ten Nature Calendars, Ten Holiday Calendars, Order 
either set of Calendars and two other stencils for Fifty Cents, 

IDEAL MAP STENCILS: 21x36, 10 centseach. Any Continent, United States, Mexico, Canada, 
British Isles, Japan, Philippines, and many others, Any State, Panama Canal, 43 in. long, 

IDEAL BUSY WORK STENCILS: 20 lu aset. Any set 12 cents. 1, Flowers and Leaves; 2, Fruits 
aud Vegetables; 3, Animals ang Fish; 4, Birds and Butterflies ; 5, Familar Ol fects 36, Sanbonnets 
aud Overalls; 7, Judian and Pskisoo: 8, Children and Brownies; 9, Thanksgiving and Christmas ; 
10; Washington, Lincoln aud Patriotic 

IDEAL STAMPING COMPOUND tor transfering Busy Work Stencils does not rubor smear, 12 


cents & box, postputd, 


Things Teachers Need When School Opens 


IDEAL LETTER CARDS, in strips, 6 cents a set; cut up in boxes, 12 cents, 
IDE in strips, 6 cents a set; cut up, im boxes, 12 cents, 








JEAL NUMBER CARDs, 
DEAL PHONIC WORD BUILDER, in strips, 6 cents a set; Cut up in boxes, 12 cents 
DEAL WORD CARDS, in strips, 6 cents a set; cut up, in boxes, 12 cents, 
DEAL REPORT CARDS, teu months, 25 for 20 cents, 50 for 30 cents. Five months, same price, 
DEAL DRAWINGS TO COLOR, 6x9, 50 iu set, all different, 19 cents, 
DEAL BOOKLET COVERS TO COLOR, tinted paper, 12 In set, all new, 12 cents, 
DEAL DOMINO CARDS, tor simple work in number, twelve sets for 20 cents, 
DEAL ALPHABET COPY SLIPS, approved hand-written script, twelve for 10 cents. 
DEAL GUMSIED CIRCLES, | inch in diameter, 3 colors assorted, 860 for 15 cents, 

2A MMED DOTS, 34 ineh in diameter 38 colors assorted, 3800 for 10 cents, 

A MMED STARS, '; inch in diameter, red, blue, gold or silver, 100 for 10 cents, 

Ss UCE CLEAVELAND ANIMAL SEWING CARDS, fifteen desigus, per set, 1 cents, 








CE CLEAVELAND FAIRY TALE SEWING CARDS, 15 desigus, per set 15 cents, 

2N, for sewing cards, any color, per spool, 6 cents; per dozen, 60 cents, 

2RIT CARDS, one merit, 12 cents per 100; five merits, 25 cents per 100, 

SCHOOL SCISSORS, 4/5 inch blunt, $5 cents per dozen, 5 inch sharp, 90 cents per doze... 


2s 


DEA 
DEAL CARBON PAPER, blue or black, 8 sheets, 19x 26 inches, for 25 ceuts, 
DEAL TRACING PAPER, large size, 17 x 22 inches, 10 sheets for 20 couts, 
Every Superintendent, Principal and Teacher in America needs our 1915 Complete Catalog of School 
Supplies, Art and Industrial Material, Blackboard Stencils, Busy Work Material, Kindergarten, Pri- 








Free to You if Your mention Normal Instructor 


Chieago, Til. 


mary and General Supplies and Heips for Teachers, 


| rause being irregular attendance. If 
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| 





Ideal School Supply Co., 328 West 65rd Street, 















A Big Flag for your school 


OUR PLAN—ONLY 350 BUTTONS 


Let your pupils earn it 


OW is the time for every school or room to have a big 
flag. ‘‘Old Glory’ is an indispensable feature of 
every occasion requiring special decorations, and the 

sight of “The Stars and Stripes’’ floating in the breeze every 

day keeps alive the patriotic spirit in the children. 

We offer you a chance to secure a big impressive looking 
flag for your room or school. It will cost absolutely nothing 
except aslight effort by your pupils. We will send you 
30 neatly designed lapel buttons. Ask the children 
to sell them at 10 cents each to their parents or friends. 
They will have no trouble whatever in doing this. Send us 









Flags of 














All Nations 


the procecds and we will immediately forward this handsome 
flag prepaid, free of all charges. 

The flag is a good big one, 5 ft. x 8 fi., with 48 stars. It is made of high-grade bunting, well sewed through- 
out, and is strong and durable—built to withstand the strongest wind. The whole school will be proud of it. Fully 
guaranteed. Money returned if not satisfactory, Write now—we will mail the buttons immediately. 


“Perfectly Satisfied”’ 

ly Co., 40 High St., Turners Falla, Mags., 
y. June 9, 1014 

e flag reached us safely and we are perfectly satistied 


* Free—Extra Premium 
: : The Colin 8 
As a reward for promptness, we will also send Covingte 
a pretty silk flag, 10 x 15 inches,to those forward- ie 
ing the proceeds from the buttons within fifteen 1 enclose a letter written hy a boy in my seventh grade and one by 
days. This isa neat, attractive little flag, invalu- agiri inthe third grade to show you that the children appreciate it, 


ble for interior decorating on holidays, ete. Thanking you for your kindness, 1 remain, Yours very tru 
ab 2 ya, ete, 


THE. COLIN SUPPLY CO.,363 Pike St., Covington, Ky. 
































ENTERTAINMENTS 











Kill The Hair Roo 
gg Te Booklet free, Write to-da : 





PLAYS Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mopo- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Pl.ys, 
Motion Songs, llustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 


t. 





ys 
420-D) Mabler Park, PROVIDENCE, R. L 









Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 






all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc, Suitable for all ages and occasions. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teachor should have one. 

T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 68, Chicago 









'|OLDCOINS WANTE D— 


$1 to $600 paid for hundreds of coins dated before 1895, 
Send 10c for our new illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. 
Get Posted. CLARKE & CO., Box 149, LeRoy, N. Y. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| From this we can lead them into other 
| things. 

In the rural school you find. a number 

of boys overgrown for their grade, the 


these boys could become leaders in ath- | 


letics they would gain pride in their 
ability to do something and stay in schoo! 
for the sake of the team. 
become interested in school work. 
In a neighboring school a few years 


Six years ago an instructor in athletics 
was put in the school. Now we have 
the ratio in favor of the boys. I asked 
a number of boys what kept them in 
school. They all said, ‘‘Athleties.’’ 

The rural schocls could have baseball 
nicely. Football could come in the fall 
months; also field work. All this could 
be done as we find the rural schools 
today. All the schools in a county could 
unite in match games and field meets. 
These would bring out the patrons and 
get them interested in the. school.— 
REBECCA BARNETT, Kentucky. 

Three Little Armies 

My sixth grade pupils found arithmetic 
! a dull subject till I tried this plan. I 
divided the class into three divisions, 
calling one army Grant’s, the second 
one Sherman’s, and the third Washing- 
ton’s army. I appointed the poorest pu- 
pil in each division captain of his row, 
and gave each captain a small flag, tell- 
ing the pupils that these captains wou'd 
hold office during good behavior, or until 
they failed to get their problems. 

I told them that their problems were 
enemies who belonged in ‘‘I Can’t’s’’ 
army, and that we must kill them by 
working every one. If a pupil failed to 
get a problem he was wounded by a shot 
from ‘‘I Can’t’s’’ men. If he failed on 
all the examples, he was so seriously 
wounded that he was obliged to go to 
the hospital (my desk) and be treated, 
which meant ‘‘study at recess.’’ 

Each division marched to the board 
for battle at the tap of the bell. —Epitu 
PAG, Kansas. 


Games Helpful ia Spelling 


Guessing Game—The pupil most studi- 
ous during the study period is selected 
to begin the game.. He gives the first 
letter of a word in the lesson and the 
children guess what word it is. The one 
who spells the word correctly is entitled 
to give the initial of another word, and 
soon. This requires a knowledge of the 
words in the lesson and their correct 
pronunciation, and the drill given in this 
way is considered a recreation. The pu- 
pil who gives the initial letter of the 
word passes to the front of the room in 
order to face the pupils. 

A Game of Checkers—Once every two 
weeks take thirty minutes for an oral 
drill on review words in spelling. The 
class stands in a row at the right of the 
room. Each is given two words. Those 
spelling their words correctly pass to the 
back of the room, forming a row there. 
The second time around, the successful 
spellers in the back row pass to the left 
sideofthe room. The third move is from 
the left to the front of the room. The 
fourth, which is the final one, takes the 
pupil to his desk. The pupil who fails 
to spell a word forfeits his right to take 
the step in advance and must wait until 
the next time around for his second 
chance to go forward. — PAULINE 
Koons, Missouri. 





I find the great thing in this world is 
not so much where we stand as in what 
direction we are moving.—Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 





There is such a constant demand for material 
for embroidery work in the Children’s Depart-- 
ment and the Domestic Science Departments, 
that we have arranged with the Richardson Silk 
Company of Chicago, to supply all necessities of 
those Departments in the way of sewing silks, 
embroidery silks and mercerized cotton floss; 
also an embroidery silk put up three yards to 
the spool in assortments of one hundred spools 
and up, This arrangement will guarantee to 
our schools the same high grade of material as 
insisted on by the best educational institutions, 
and will enable our schools to get acquainted 
with the custom and use of the best product. 

We have arranged with the Richardson Silk 
Company to quote prices and furnish samples of 
these articles to any school or department of a 
school interested in this class of work. The 
Richardson Silk Company’s products were 
awarded the Grand Prize of three gold medals at 
the Paris Exposition in competition with the 
world, aud they have extensively advertised for 
years, : 





Later, | 
' through constant attendance, they would 


ago most of the graduates were girls. | 


October 1914 


NEW HAIR BOOK 
FREE 


| FOR 
IT 
What this Free Book 
tells about care of the 
Hair and Beauty Cul- 
ture at Home without 
cost is priceless to any 
TODAY woman. All the latest 


Paris Fashions in Hair Dressing 

Beautifully illustrated. Also cata- 
logs hundreds of newest Paris and 
London Creations in Hair Goods and 
Toilet Specialties at Guaranteed low- 
est prices. Because prices mean 
nothing apart from quality, we 
sell onapproval (referencesasked 
in Opening new weeounts)., No 
pay unless satisfied, These selec- 
tions are of splendid quality to 
match any ordinary shade, 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES SWITCHES — 
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Triple Wavy Switeh,22 in, , . 3.45 
Other sizes and grades , 500 to $50.00 
Nataral Carly Pompadour , 2.5 
Coronet Braid, 302... Wavy . . 3.05 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s, $15 to $50.00 
Send longsampleof your hairand 
describe article youwant. Wewill 
send prepaid ON APPROVAL. If 
you tind it perfectly satisfactory 
and a barguin, remit the price, om ——| 
If not, return tous, Rare, pecul- in, 25,02. Triple 
iur and pray shades cost a little |Natural Wavy Switeh 
more; ask forestimate, Write for |Speeially priced $4.85 
our NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY, '—---——-—- 2 
Paris Fashion Co., bept. 1910, 209 State St.,Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair so erchants in the World 

















JUST PUBLISHED 


School and Home Exercises in 


Elementary Agriculture 
A LOOSE LEAF MANUAL 
A series of forty-six exercises in elementary agricul. 
ture including studicsof soils, fertilizers, weeds, insects, 
birds, plant diseases, spraying, corn improvements, 
wheat, potato improvement, milk, rations and farm 
animals, Price ide. 
The exercises are typical studies of agriculture which 
will require independent work on the part of the pupil, 
The exercises represent work that may be put to im 
mediate practical use on the farm and at home, 
Adapted for 8th grade and Ist year High School, 
Most of the exercises have been tested by actual use in 
schools under average conditions. PUBLISHED BY 
DOBSON-EVANS C©O,, 44 KE. Long St., COLUMBUS, 0. 
Get our wholesale prices on School Supplies. A Complete 
Catalogue mailed free, 

















Dobson Evans Co., Manufacturers and Publishers 


NEW Sexr-Heating IRON 


Makes snd Saves its cost every month,® Saves miles 














Contains of walking. Economical, safe, conve 
ius own nient. Used anywhere. Clothes ironed 
Heat. better in half the time. No waiting, 

stopping to change irons, alze, 


right shape, right weight. Neat, 
durable. No tanks, fittings, hose nor 
Wie. wires standing out at sides or back 
e to bother, Cheap fuel—1 cent ord? 
nary ironing. Price low, 
Sent anywhere. 
Not sold in stores. | 


ACENTS = 


. > $ ” ‘d 

Oman £ mY Make Money quick. @¢/ untae 
oe sure, easy. All year ‘ 
: business. Sells itself. Experience 

unnecessar} Every home a prospect. All can afford it. 

Even two or three sales a day givos $27 to $40 week profit. 

Easy sell six to a dozen a day. Send no money. Write today 

for description, solling plan how to get FREE SAMPLE 


C. BROWN MFG. CO. 4120 Brown Bidg. CINCINNATI, 0. 


A Full Course in Playwriting 


For Teachers, personally or in school classes, being the 
same employed in The American School of Playwriting 
for the past fifteen years; consisting of The Technique 
of the Drama, The Analysis of Play Construction and 
Dramatie Principle, Examination Questions, Answers 
(in full by the School,) The Philosophy of Dramatic 
Principle, Why Plays Fail, and a Supplementary Letter 
on each Principle, all in printed pamphlet form (except 
the Letters, which, for the moment, are typewritten), 
with title pages, prefaces, table of contcuts and in- 
dexes; sold in unbound form so as to permit of instal- 
ment paymentse Terms $40. A year's subscription to 
The American Playwright, monthly (technical) in- 
cluded, Address: W.'T, PRICE, 1440 Broadway, New York City. 


Your Bunion Can Be Cured 
Instant RelieF 


Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—fjust let me prove 
ft to you as I have done for 57,582 others in the last 
six months. I claim to have the only successfu 
cure for bunions ever made and I want you to let 
me send you a treatment, FREE, entirely at my 
expense. I don’t care how many so-calle cures, 
or shields or pads you ever tried without paccas= 
I don’t care how disgusted you feel with them all- 
eee have not tried my cure, and I have such abso, 

ute confidence in it that I am going to sem 
you a treatment absolutely FREE. It is a 
wonderful yet simple home treatment which re- 
lieves you almost instantly of all pain; it removes 
the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly deform- 
ity. disappears—all this while you are wears 
tighter shoes than ever. I know it will do all tt 
and I want you to send for a treatment, F 
at my expense, because I know 
ou will then tell all your 
tends about it just as those 
67,532 others are doing now. 
Write now, as this announce: f 
ment may not appear in this 
fj paper again. Just send your 
name and address and treat- § 
ment will besent you promptly 
in plain sealed envelope. 
FOOT REMEDY CO. 
3525 W. 26th St. 
Chicago 
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at your command. 


It was created for you. It grew big 
by serving you faithfully —you and 
nearly half a million other loyal 
customers. 


P 
No. 525 ‘Sterling Silver Penci! with Clip, 5 in. tong 85c 


Take advantage of our great 
resources. Let us solve your 
shopping problems by mail. 
Let us save you money by 
oa the elimination of middlemen’s 
mh profits. Let us show you what is 

newest and most fashionable in jewelry, leather- 

goods, silverware and countless other gifts. 
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One Step Too Many 


Mrs. Mary R. Hellmann of Baltimore, 
Maryland, was walking down the front 
steps and thought she was at the last 
step and stepped off two steps instead of 
one. Her foot turned under her. When 
the doctor arrived, he found that two 
small bones of the foot had been frac- 
tured. When Mrs. Hellmann wrote of 
the accident she said : 

“The enclosed certificate of my attending 
physician will explain my dilemma, [ little 
thought when I 
enrolled in the 

. © U, sucha 
short time ago 
that I would 
have occasion to 
claim its benefit 
so soon—but 


such is life. We 
can ,never tell 
when or how 


s00n we will be 
overtaken by an 
accident, 

AsI will have 
to have an at- 
tendant or go toa hospital, since itis impera 
tive for me to keep off my foot, | would be glad 
of any benefit ! am entitled to under my policy 
No, 3937.” 

Mrs. Hellman wrote this letter on 
July 27 and on August 13, after neces- 
sary proof had been furnished, the T. C, 
U. sent her a check for $55.00 which 
was the entire amount for which she 
asked, In her letter she writes: 


“Thank you for your kind sympathy, I am 
indeed glad now I was persuaded to join the 
T. C. U. I certainly will be a help to you in 
this part of the country.” 


A Case of 
° e - 
Appendicitis 

The following letter from Miss Clare 
Meservey, written from the Presbyterian 
Hospital, Chicago, tells a story that may 
happen to any of us any day: 

“TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS: 

Gentlemen: I am writing to notify you of my 
recent illness and subsequent operation here 
in Chicago, — 
was taken sick 
Thursday with 
an acute attack 
of appendicitis, 
the first I have 
ever bad, My 
temperature ran 
so high the Sun- 
day following 
that it was neces- 
sury for me to be 
brought to the 
hospital in an 
ambulance that 
evening and to 
be operated on Monday morning. 

I had a@ statement of my hospital expense 
and surgeon’s bill made out today and they 
amounted to $188, Before being removed to 
the hospital, the consultation of the doctors 
was called and a blood test made and this ex- 
pense amounted to $20.00, 80 my total expense 
so far is $208, In view of the fact thatI am 
away from home among strangers, and de- 
pendent on my own resources, having no other 
source of income but my salary, and at great 
expense, I hopeI may receive all the benefit 
possible from my 'T, C. U. policy.” 

Miss Meservey will be paid at the rate 
of $50.00 a month for confining illness 
and $25.00 a month for non-confining 
illness during convalescence, 


Schools Closed 
By Quarantine 


Last April the schools in the town of 


Hildreth, Nebraska, were closed by order 
of the Board of 
Health because 
of smallpox in 
the neighbor- 
hood, 

There are eight 
teachers in the 
town schools of 
Hildreth. Two 
of these teachers 
were members of 
the T. Cc, U. 
Under the state 
law, the school 
board was not 
required and did 
not pay salary to any of them during the three 
weeks they were quarantined, Two wno were 
members, however, Mr. Grover Rost and Miss 
Reua Keith, received checks from the T. C, U. 
for $35.00 each. The other six, because they 
had not enrolled at the time of the quarantine 
received nothing. 

Teachers, if you want protection from 
a reliable organization at times when you are 
sick, injured, or quarantined—if you would re- 
ceive $50.00 2 month when you are disabled by 
sickness, accident or quarantine,—enroll in the 
T. C. U. at once, 

Address your letters to 


Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters, Dept. I 
The National Organization for Teachers, 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


uumber received, 
Wilmington, Del, 


What are the principal things that ought to be 
done in thinking about or studying a lesson ?—A 
Kentucky Subscriber. 

The aim, or the object to be gained by 
this study; an understanding of the mat- 
ter or the facts of the lesson with rela- 
tion to other facts or knowledge gained, 
and collecting of supplementary facts; 
the organization of ideas in regard to 
the facts or knowledge; memorizing; 
the using of ideas, or the application. 
Later comes the assimilation of knowl- 
edge gained by the study. (See Mc- 
Murry’s ‘‘ How to Study.’’) 

1. Name the most southern and most northern 
city in the world, 2. Define the following and 
illustrate: (a) Indefinite adverb. (b) Emphatic 
Verb-phrase. (c) Progressive verb-plirase, (d) 
Periphrastic verb, (e¢) Redundant noun. (f) 
| Redundant adjective. (g) Resultant adjective. 
| (h) Irregular noun, 3. Hxplain how the capil- 
| laries are fitted to irrigate the tissues.—Sub. 

1. Dunedin, New Zealand, is the most 
southern city. Punta Arenas, Chili, is 
farther south. Barkim, at mouth of 
Lena river, Siberia, a town of 8000 in- 
habitants, is most northern. 2. (a) An 
indefinite adverb is one not defined, or 
specified, in meaning. In grammars 
there is usually no class of indefinite ad- 
verbs, but they may be found among 
several classes; as, adverbs of time un- 
certain, ‘‘seldom,’’ ‘‘sometimes,’’ of 
place indefinite, ‘‘above,’’ ‘‘somewhere, ’’ 
of degree unlimited, ‘‘too,’’ ‘‘quite.’’ (b) 
Verb-phrase is aterm applied by some 
grammarians to verbs that consist of 
more than one word. Emphatic verb- 
phrase is one that expresses emphasis; 
_‘*do see,’’ ‘‘did see’’ are examples.  (c) 
A progressive verb-phrase represents a 
continuance of the action or state; as 
‘“‘am studying,’’ ‘‘was reading,’’ ‘‘is be- 
ing done.”’ 








(d) A periphrastic conjuga- 
| tion is formed by the use of the simple 
| verb with one or more auxiliaries; so a 
periphrastic verb is any verb with one 
or more auxiliaries. (e) (f) A redun- 
dant noun or adjective is one having 
more than the essential number of parts. 
‘*Brother,’’ which has two forms in the 
plural, ‘‘penny,’’ which also has two 
plural forms, and other similar nouns 
are redundant. ‘‘Old,’’ which in com- 
parison is ‘‘older, oldest’’ or ‘‘elder, 
eldest,’’ and ‘‘near,’’ in the superlative 
‘‘nearest or next,’’ are redundant adjec- 
tives. (g) Resultant adjectives is a 
class not usually found in grammars. 
Since ‘‘resultant’’ means result or con- 
sequence of a combination, so a com- 
pound adjective, consisting of combined 
words, might be called resultant. (h) 
Nouns that form their plural irregularly 
may be called irregular nouns; examples 
are to be found in any grammar. 3. As 
they form a network of minute blood 
channels all through the tissues, they 
are thus fitted. 








1, What was the “Swamp Angel?” 2. Givea 
brief sketch of the Mason and Dixon’s Line. 3. 
Please give approximately the number of acres: 


| in Blennerhassett’s Islaud.—A Subscriber, A. T. 


1. This was an 8-inch Parrott rifle-gun, 


| comprising the Marsh Battery on Morris 


Island, famous in the siege of Charles- 
ton, in 1863. The battery opened fire 
August 21 (three days after the storm- 
ing of Fort Wagner), but the gun burst 
the second night, on the 36th round of 
firing—considered a fortunate circum- 
stance by the Confederates, as General 
Beauregard mentions in his report. 2. 
Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon were 
sent by heirs of William Penn and Lord 
Baltimore to settle by survey the bound- 
ary between Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land. They began work in December, 
1768, at the northeast corner of Maryland, 
proceeding along parallel 39° 41’ 26.3.” 
In November, 1767, they had completed 
all but 36 miles of the 280, when obliged 
to stop by hostility of the Indians. At 
every fifth mile they set a stone brought 
from England, bearing on opposite sides 
the arms of Penn and of Baltimore; 
smaller stones at the intermediate miles 
marked M and P on the sides. In 1782 
the boundary was finished by other sur- 
veyors; revised in 1849 and found to be 
‘*substantially ‘correct.’’ This line after- 
ward became popular as thedistinguishing 





boundary between the free and slave 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited spaceand the large 
A remittance of ten cents with each question, secures reply by private letter, 
‘Teachers who desire outlines for debates or essays, will be accommodated if they send one dollar. 
All matter for this department should be addressed to P, 3. 


HALLOCK, Post Office Box 393, 


States, including those west of Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. 3. Many books 
have been consulted—histories, encyclo- 
pedias, gazetteers, geographies, — but 
thus far nothing in regard to size has 
been found beyond that this is ‘‘a small 
island in the Ohio River, two miles below 
Parkersburg, W. Va.’’ Accounts differ 
as to Blennerhassett’s ownership, some 
stating that he bought the island; others, 
only a part of it. 
4s 
I. Whatis the number of the present Congress? 

2. How many representatives in Congress now? 
3. Analyze: 

“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

jJ.F. Y., West Va. 

1. The 68rd; it began March 4, 1913, 
and ends March 4, 1915. 2. Members of 
Senate, 96; of House of Representatives, 
435. 3. Compound sentence. Subject of 
first member, ‘‘vice;’’ predicate ‘‘is,’’ 
complement ‘‘monster,’’ modified by 
phrase ‘‘of so frightful mien,’’ also by 
dependent adjective clause in next line, 
of which ‘‘as’’ is subject (a relative pro- 
noun, equivalent to ‘‘that’’), and ‘‘needs”’ 
predicate; ‘‘to be hated’’ and ‘‘to be 
seen’’ are passive infinitives both relat- 
ing to ‘‘as,’’ although ‘‘to be seen”’ is 
complement of ‘‘needs,’’ and is modified 
by adverb ‘‘but’’ meaning (only). ‘‘We’’ 
is subject of second member; compound 
predicate ‘‘endure,’’ ‘‘pity,’? “em- 
brace;’’ ‘‘familiar’’ is adjective relating 
to ‘‘we,’’ and modified by phrase ‘‘with 
her face;’’ ‘‘seen’’ is a participle relat- 
ing to ‘‘vice,’’ and ‘‘vice’’ is antecedent 
of ‘‘her.’’ 


1. What isa Penal Colony, and where are at 
least two of them? 2. What is the Absolute 
Case, and what are three ways of using a noun 
init? 3. Whatis a compound passive participle? 
4. Who wrote “Landing of the Pilgrims’ and 
“The Barefoot Boy’’? 5. Kor what does the Sen- 
ate go into executive session,—that is, all the 








purposes ?--Kden, Montana, 


1. A colony maintained by the mother 
country for use as a place to which 
criminals are banished for life or for a 
term of years. Russia has penal colo- 
nies in Siberia. France has such in 
French Guiana, South America and the 
island of New Caledonia, near Australia. 
2. It is the case of a noun or pronoun 
not dependent on a finite verb or a prep- 
osition. A noun may be used absolutely 
with a participle, in nominative-absolute 
case; in possessive-absolute case, when 
used before an infinitive in ‘‘ing’’ to indi- 
cate the subject of the verb; in predi- 
cate-nominative absolute case, when used 
after such an infinitive. ‘‘Rain,’’ ‘‘sis- 
ter’s,’’ and ‘‘John’’ are the three exam- 
ples in the following sentences: ‘‘The 
rain being over, the wind began to 
blow.’’ ‘‘On my sister’s coming home, 
we all went to church.’’ ‘‘I did not 
know of its being John.”’ 3. Since the 
participle was formerly distinguished by 





the forms, present, perfect, and com- 
pound perfect, as ‘‘seeing, seen, and | 
having seen,’’ a compound-passive parti- | 
ciple would therefore be the latter form 
made passive, as ‘‘having been seen.”’ 
4. Mrs. Felicia Hemans, an English 
poetess (1794-1835), wrote ‘‘The Landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers.’’ John G. 
Whittier wrote ‘‘The Barefoot Boy.”’ 
5. The Senate has three functions; legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial. In exec- 
utive duty, it approves, or disapproves, 
the President’s nomination of Federal 
officers, including judges, ministers of 
State, and ambassadors; it must also 
ratify, by a two-thirds majority of mem- 
bers present, all treaties presented by 
the President. If less than two-thirds 
approve, the treaty fails. 


1. What is the origin of the saying ‘Robbing 
Peter to pay Paul?” 2. There are no snakes in 
Ireland. Why? 3. What causes a scar, aftera 
cut? 4. Please give the correct dimensions of 
the Panama Canal.—Ohio Subscriber. 

1. This saying originated in the rivalry 
between St. Paul’s Cathedral and St. 
Peter’s (now Westminster Abbey) in 
London. In 1550, when an appropriation 
for repair of St. Paul’s was made from 
the estates belonging to St. Peter’s it 








met with much opposition from the peo- 
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Music Lessons 
Made Easy 


You too, can quickly satisfy your musical am. 
bitions—learn to play your favorite instrument, 
whether for pleasure, social prestige or to teach 
music, by our wonderful home study lessons under 
great American and European teachers. The lessons 
are a marvel of simplicity and are endorsed by 
Paderewski and other great authorities. 

Our valuable Art Catalog, sent'free, contains sample 
lessons amusical dictionary, and full details. Lessons in 
PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) by the great Sher. 
wood, HARMONY by Dr. Protheroe and Rosenbecker, PIPE 
ORGAN by Clarence Eddy, VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDO- 
LIN, GUITAR, BANJO, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, CHO- 
RAL CONDUCTING, HISTORY, etc., by eminent teachers, 

Write today, giving age and course in which interested, 
Our special Scholarship Offer to early applicants makes the 
enpenes yery small. Seeing is believing—get the catalog- 
then decide, 


SIEGEL-MYERS CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
611 Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 








Buy From the Maker and 


Save $2 to $8 on 
Your Raincoat 
or Mackinaw 


Each garment cut ac- 
cording to yourmeasure, 
All Raincoats warranted 
Waterproof. All Balma- 
caans and  Mackinaws 
Cravenetted. “Quality 
First” the foundation of 
our business. W 
specialty Mail Order 
ouse. ur catalogs, 
containing the largest 
assortment of fabrics, 
mailed free. A postal will 
bring any catalog or all: 
A Rainc oats, Balmacaans, 
Mackinaws, Ladies Shoes and Men’s and Ladies’ Furs. 
TORPEDO BRAND MFG. CO., Brookline, Mass. Dept, NL, 
A few agents wanted. Must send highest class 
refercnce with application. 


POSTER WORK IN KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY GRADES jeri wricerens Midas 


school teacher will find invaluable in her work. Itcon- 
tains prints of posters suitable for every season and 
occasion during the school year, 

The POSTERS are very effective for decoration in 
any school room. Their development offers profite 
ble employment for the busy hands and_ because of 
their correlation with the language work this form 
of seat work has also an educational value. 

PATTERNS which are necessary in making these 
posters may be obtained for the reasonable price of 

‘Book, $1.25. 
By Send now for the Hallowe’en Poster patterns. Price, 25 ¢, 
For further particulars address 


JOHANNA HOLM, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


Be a Trained Nurse 
Earn $15 to $30 a Week 


Our Home Study Course will quickly pre- 

pare you to enter this most_noble and 

dignified profession for women. Demand for 

trained nurses now greater than the su 
lucrative field for you right at hat 
without your leaving home. Wegive 
all necessary Hospital ex 


Our diplomas of highest standing. 
Oldest oral ished oehesl of its k 
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Lessons ean, fascinating, qui 
“mastered. Write today for F 
4 illustrated Catalog and easy terms 


‘American Training School For Nurses 
1547 LaSalle Avenue Chicago, IL 
——— ad 

























SPEAK 





A FOREIGN LANGUAGE! 
The European war has created a great demand and uslia- 
ited opportunities for those who know Spanish, F 4 
German or Italian. Now is the time to better your fe 
tion and increase your salary. You can learn qu jets 

and easily, at home, during spare moments by t* 
LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
AND 

j ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
MA You simply listen to the living voice of a native pr 
=a fessor pronounce the foreiga language over and ore, 
until you know it. Grasp this opportunity! D 

The LANGUA PHONE-METHO? 

964 Putnam Bui jest 45thSt., NF. 
eee 


BE A BANKER 


Splendid opportunities for School Teach 
ers—men or women. Pleasant work, 8 oh 
hours, all holidaysoff,yearly vacation wi 
pay, good salary. Learn at home. Diplom) 
f in six months. Catalog free. 
DGAR G. ALCORN, President. |) 

American School of Banking,152 MeLene Building, ¢ olam| 
— 


ing Post Carl 
25 Xmas, —_ Year ont Gree ng tied. GER 


AMER. POST CARD CO., Dept.E4, Burlingtom 

















































































































































Please read the liberal offer 
Teachers of the KONDON MFG 
COMPANY, Minneapo i! 
Minn.,on page 62 in our September issue. 
will pay you to write them. 
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My Beauty Exercises 


Will make you look Younger and more Beautiful 
than all the external treatments you might use 
fora lifetime. No massage, electricity, vibration, 
astringents, a straps, filling or surgery— 
Just Nature’s Way- 

Results come soon and are permanent, My sys- 
tem makes muddy, sallow skins clear, and the com- 
plexion as fresh as in girlhood; firms the flesh, and 
never sails to lift drooping and sagging facial mus- 
cles. thereby obliterating resultant wrinkles. The 
too thin face and neck are rounded out and hollows 
filled in. Noonetoo old or to young to benefit, 

My System makes double chins disappear quickly 
and it leaves the flesh firm, after the superfluous 
fat is worked away. 

My Beauty exercises are supplemented by special 
work to meke the figure more shapely and youthful; 
instructions to. beautify the hair, eyebrows and 
eyelashes, hands, nails and feet. 7 

No matter how tired, five minutes of my Facial 
Exercises will freshen complexion and give it a most 
exquisite coloring, 

Vrite today for my New Booklet on Facial 
Beauty Oulture, Body Culture and New Beauty 
Suggestions—FREE,. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. 810, 209 State St., Chicago 
The First Woman to teach Scientific Vacial Exercises, 











BOLD MEDAL GRAYONS 


KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 


Large Hexagonal Sticks. 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 


White and Colored Square Sticks. 








‘*DUREL”’ PRESSED CRAYON 
Free from gloss 
*“*CRAYOLA”’ FOR GENERAL USE 
Twenty-four colors. Various sizes. 
BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE AND 
COLORS, ETC., ETC. 


Send for samples and Catalog, 


BINNEY & SMITH CO, 
81°83 Fulton St., New York 




















Munsell 
Color 
System 


tests and_ balances 
See color by mearure- 

Patents—Copyrights ment. e mi 
colors with gray, black, and the maxima of red, 
yellow and blue, on which the Munsell Color 
System is based, should be used in the form of 
crayons, water colors, atlas of charts, color tree, 
sphere, etc.—the only way to obtain an accurate 
knowledge of color harmony. The Munsell 
Color System is used in leading art schools, 
universities, colleges and in the public schools of 

lew York and other cities. 

Explanatory circular and price 

list free for the asking. Send 

zoc in your letter for No, 2 

box of crayons, postage paid. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & C0., Inc. 


Sole Mfrs. of material for 
the Munsell Color System 








4 G. Washington St., Boston Mass. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ple, who declared it was ‘‘robbing Peter 
to pay Paul.’’ Another account of this 
origin quotes a writer of the time (about 
1565) who said it was ‘‘not desirable to 
rob St. Peter’s altar in order to build 
one to St. Paul.’’ 2. Tradition says that 
St. Patrick (patron saint of Ireland) 
banished them; although the truth is, 
_there is a species of snake said to be 
found in the southwest of that island. 
Natural conditions there are probably 
| not favorable for these creatures. In 
Scotland, also, it is said, there are no 
snakes, and but two species in England. 
8. In the process of healing, a thin 
| skin or pellicle, called cicatrix, which 
| later contracts more or less into wrin- 
kles and becomes white, forms over the 
wound, and ‘‘completes the healing.’’ 
It seems to be nature’s way thus to leave 
a record of the interference with her 
laws that has caused some injury to an 
animal or plant. A tree, no less than a 
warrior, may be known by its scars. 4. 
Length from shore to shore about 41% 
miles, from deep water in Caribbean Sea 
to deep water in Pacific, 50 miles; high- 
est summit level, 85 feet above sea level; 
channel width, ranging from 300 to 1000 
ft., average bottom width, 649 ft., min- 
imum width, 300 ft.; minimum depth, 
41 ft. Gatun dam along the crest is 
8000 ft. in length; its greatest width is 
2100 ft., elevation of crest above normal 
level of Gatun lake is 30 ft. 











A balloon will remain in air as long as its own 
weight and that of the gas it contains is less than 
the weight of air displaced, Air weighs 31 grains 
per loocubic inches. How many cubic feet of 
gas are required tosupport a balloon weighing 
1674 Ibs., 1f the gas used is 4 as heavy as air? 
Ans., 32,8124 cu. feet.—Subscriber, Ill. 


in 1728 cubic inches, are 17.2831—535. 68 | 
grains=1 cubic foot. 
1674 = lbs.—11,718,000 grains, which, 
divided by 585.68—21,875, the number of 
cubic feet in weight of balloon. Amount 
of gas to support weight of balloon and 
itself must equal weight of air displaced. 
Since gas inside of balloon is 4‘ of weight 
of air displaced; then weight of balloon 
is % of weight of air displaced, or % of 
entire weight of gas. Hence, 21,875 cu- 
bic feet=% of 382,812% cubic fect, 
amount of gas required. Answer 32,812% 

cubic feet. | 








1. Explain the cause of refraction of light, 2. 
What are land-tied islands? Locate several ex- 
amples of land-tied islands. 3. What is the mean 
annual rainfall ofOhio? 4. Does thedestruction 
of forests increase the danger of floods? If so, 
show why. 5. Name the best possible example 
of narration. ‘The best possible example of de- 
scription, What fault canbe found with a great 
deal of descriptive writing ?--Subscriber. 

J. Rays of light in passing through a 
medium, as air, water, or glass, are bent 
out of their course, making the object 
which emits or reflects the rays appear 
in some distorted proportion, generally | 
larger; as the bowl of a spoon seen | 
through the water in a glass looks larger | 
in proportion than the handle out of tue } 
water. 
the moon, when seen through the denser | 
air near the horizon, looks larger than | 
when higher in the heavens. 2. These | 





are islands that have been joined, or 
tied, to the land by sand washed up by 
the waves. 
Bay, Maine, Nahant Island, on the ccast | 
of Massachusetts, and the Rock of Gb- | 
raltar in Spain are examples. 3. Aver- | 
age of record at cities of Cincinnati, 
Columbus, and Toledo, 35.26 inches. 4. 
It greatly increases the danger. Forests 
are needed to ‘‘keep the balance’’ be- 
tween too much water in one part of the 
year and too little at another. They 
prevent the too rapid evaporation of 
water from the soil, and protect the 
ground from being dried by the sun or 
wind. By keeping the earth moist and 
porous, and by absorption of water 
through their roots, they retain much of 
the rainfall or melted snow which would, 
without this prevention, flood the coun- 
try. 5. The ‘‘best possible’’ examples 
could never be found. Narration in its 
pest form is simple and natural, the 
events related conveying the idea of 
probability, and the whole being of ab- 
sorbing interest. Description also must 
be realistic. The writer should have a 
clear mental picture of what he describes, 
and then by his word painting must be 
able to make others see it clearly. Much 
descriptive writing is at fault for lack 
of realism; also because it does not fit 
the events described so that action and 
scene are inseparable in the impression 














of the whole. 


Balloon weighs | : 


In 100 cubic inches of air are 31 grains; | 


et 


=| Genuine Coral 


It is because of refraction that | : 


Sheep Island, in Penobscot | : 
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T's HOLMES COMPANY sells reliable Jewelry and 







A. W. Holmes 
President 










Silverware direct to you by mail. We link together 

the Factory and the Home. We issue a Big Catalog 
of Diamonds, Watches, Rings, Gold and Silver Jewelry, 
Silver and Plated Table Ware, Toilet and Leather Goods, and = 
Novelties. Think of it, of rings alone there are several hun- = 
dred designs. The Holmes Catalog is a splendid guide 
for Jewelry shoppers. 

This beautiful catalog pictures thousands of splendid 
articles suitable for Ciiristmas, Wedding and Birthday 
presents. It solves the gift problem for everybody, 
large or small, young or old. We give you high qual- 
ity, low prices and remarkable service. We will 
please you or we will return your money. 

I have advertised in this magazine for years; The Mechan- 
ics National Bank of Providence, Rhode Island, will also 
vouch for my honesty to any new customer. 

It is easy to get my Splendid Catalog; you don’t have to 
buy a thing. Just write your name and address on the cou- 
Get this pon, or on a post card, and mail it—that’s all. 

Catalog A. W. Holmes, Pres. 


The HOLMES CO., Providence, RI 
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Lingerie Clasp 
Gold Filled 


Lingerie Clasp 
10K Gold 






Get it 
For 


$1.00 


6 inches wide 
Our Spleitid Catalog isa Big 


+ 
Embroidery Set Book of BigValues in Dias ti 
monds, Jewelry and Silvers ares to, intre uluce our Gold-Filled Brooch 
:00d8 we offer you thin beautifulbewing Set that every * 
Tannese: for only $1.00. An ideal set to own your- Genuine Coral 
self,or fora birthday or holiday gifte Catalog Prik f 
11158 Stiletto 544 inches long, adjustable , , , 
11009 Stork Embroidery Seissors—finest steel 
11177 Turtle Tape Measure—silver plate , . . oB5 
11098 Emery Sterling Silver top, silk tassel, , 20 
11087 Sterling Silver Thimble—any size , . 25 
11801 Embroidery HoopSinch , , gies « a) 
Heart-shaped Satin-lined Case , , 
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1077 B0c. 4061 ‘0c. 
Masonic Pin Solid Gold 
solid Gold”) Qdd Fellows Pin 


25 

Value $1.95 
PIN A DOLLAR BILL to the coupon below ; write your name and ad- 
dress plaizly; and send to The Holmes Co. You'll be pleased or your 
money will come back quick. We will alse send you our big catalog free. 
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ga@- Why should I Send for The Holmes Catalog ? 

BECAUSE it is free; BECAUSE it will help me to save money ; BECAUSE it pictures 
lifetime Jewelry and silverware; BECAUSE it pictures thousands of splendid articles 
suitable for Christmas and other presents—it will help me solve all my gift problems ; 


BECAUSE The Holmes Catalog tells me an easy way to shop without leaving my 4o 
home—my hame and address on a post card is suflicient. | will send for Wy 
this free catalog anyway. 4 rege” 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Introducing Domestic Science 
(Continued from page 49) 


one of the first lessons. We then offered 
a prize for the best biscuits. Two-thirds 
of the girls tried, with results far sur- 
passing our hopes. 

Everyday foods, as cabbage, potatoes, 
salads, etc., were taken up, and we 


| showed how to make them palatable and 


digestible. Lessons in pies, desserts, 
ice cream, cake and candy-making have 


| been continued throughout the two years’ 


course. 

At the close of this school year the 
girls cooked and served a six course din- 
ner for themselves, teachers and trus- 
tees. Not a thing cooked was a failure, 


| and the serving was perfect and such as 


would add dignity to any home. Serving 
is an art; our girls had mastered it. 

In sewing, lessons in darning, patch- 
ing, different ways of finishing seams, 
button-holes, etc., were first given; then 
caps and aprons to be used in their cook- 
ing were made. After these came cor- 
set covers, slips, gowns, and in the last 


| of the first year a gingham dress. 


During the second year the work was | 


carried on in the same practical way 
and finished with a more elaborate dress 
than in the year before. 
were worn at the dinner party. 

The work has been a great success. 
It has cost but little to carry it on after 
it was started. It has helped us get 
nearer to the girls, thereby enabling us 
to suggest needed improvement in the 
homes, to emphasize the fact that 
‘‘cleanliness is next to godliness,’’ to 
help them select becoming clothes, to 
influence them to leave off clashing col- 
ors, to subordinate everything to quiet- 
ness in dress and manners. 

Last, and possibly best of all, we have 
succeeded in giving our girls new ideas 
about the dignity of labor. When one 
of our best girls began the work last 


| year she would not have told publicly 


some of the things she had to do at 
home. At the end of this year’s work 
we heard her telling some friends, with 


| a note of pride in her voice, that before 


she came to school in the fall she had 
boiled, without varying one-half a de- 
gree from the standard, four hundred 
gallons of genuine sugar-cane molasses! 


Advantages of Memory Work 
(Continued from page 49) 
for the teacher to quote some peculiar 


| word or phrase and let the pupil name 


the poem and give the quotation. 
During a six months’ experience with 


| forty-five pupils in a ninth grade the 


| average number of new words gained 





for each pupil under this plan was one 
hundred and five. Of course the list 
was not large, but it represented new 
ideas, and a genuine and enthusiastic 
progression in word-study. 

3. The most ‘important influence that 
I have ever noticed from the memory- 
training is in the realm of what might 
be termed the child’s inner thinking. 
Andrew D. White, in,his autobiography, 
refers to this influence when, in speak- 
ing of his teacher, Joseph Allen, he 
says: ‘‘I recall among the treasures of 
literature thus gained, extracts that 
have been precious to me ever since in 
many a sleepless hour on land and sea.”’ 

When principal of a union city high 
school I sent out questions to about 
eighty of the citizens, asking among 
other things what influence, if any, 
beautiful memorized thoughts had had 
upon their lives. The testimony was al- 
most universal in attributing a greater 
success in life to the noble selections 
committed to memory when they were 
children. 

What, perhaps, to me, was strangest 
of all, was that in nearly every case 
there was some reference to the beauty 
in which the thought was clothed. 

Thus all testimony and experience 
seem to unite in attributing great im- 
portance to the thoughts committed to 
memory in childhood. Noble thoughts 
nobly expressed are surely the proper 
seeds for the soul of the child, for he 
will gather their fruit. often in the ad- 
vancing years, 

Shall we not say of all noble words of 
the great and good what was said of the 
Ancient Law: ‘‘Bind them about thy 
neck, write them on the table of thine 
heart?’’ 


These dresses | 


| “Hiawatha’s Childhood” 
| (Continued from page 53) 


Robin— 
Do not shoot me, Hiawatha! 


Hiawatha keeps pose. 
a child inlong blue cape with hood 
pulled over head. 


Bluebird— 
Do not shoot me, Hiawatha! 


Bluebird passes in and out among the 
trees and off. Enter Squirrel, child in 
a brown cambric slip made like a sleep- 


nut in his hands. 
Squirrel— 
Do not shoot me, Hiawatha! 


He runs about and off. Enter Rabbit, 
a child in white or slate-colored slip; 





| 





Papoose in Cradle 


cap to match made “with two points 
caught up, for ears. 
Rabbit— 


Do not shoot me, Hiawatha! 


for a second, then runs off. Boy with 
deer skin thrown over him enters. 
Hiawatha shows eagerness and joy. He 


lets the arrow fly. The deer falls and 


ifest great joy. Hiawatha rises. 


Nokomis— 


From the red deer’s hide, Hiawatha, 
I will make a warm cloak for you. 
Iagoo— 
We shall honor with a banquet, 
All the village come and feast here. 
All the guests will praise Hiawatha, 
Call him Strong-Heart, Soan-ge-taha! 
Call him Loon-Heart, Mahn-go-taysee! 


Iagoo puts his hand on Hiawatha’s 
shoulder through the last two lines. 
Hiawatha is standing between him and 
Nokomis. 

THE END 

AUTHOR’S NOTE : Should there be any points 

in this little play that are not clear, address for 


further information, (Miss) Grace B. Faxon, 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Ruralize the Rural School 


L. H. Bailey speaks of ‘‘instruction by 
means of agriculture.’’ It is a fine 
phrase. Instruct in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, morals, geography, physiol- 
ogy, manual training, business—all by 
means of agriculture. Instruct in high 
thinking, in the application of means to 
ends, in the pursuit of results by scientific 
means, in acquiring scientific training 
by practical means, in the use of pure 
and classical English, in that integrity 
of mind and thought which leads to po- 
etry, art and the humanities——instruct in 
all these by means of agriculture. They 
are all in agriculture, and they will all 
be in that ‘‘new kind of rural school’’ 


done in the. school shall be correlated 
with rural life. Everything can be 
, taught ‘‘by means of agriculture. ”’ 





Robin passes among the trees and out. | 
Enter Bluebird, | 


ing garment, a brown cap; he holds a 


| 
| 


Sits upright, looking gleefully at him | 


becomes tense in his excitement. He | 


Hiawatha rushes to it and kneels beside | 
it. Nokomis and Iagoo rush in and man- | 





which we shall have when everything | 
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Knox Gelatine is 
made pure and kept 
pure. Especially 


designed machinery 
does all the work— 
hands 


never touch 
Knox Gelatine until 
you yourself open 
the package. 

It is endorsed by 
all Pure Food Ex- 
perts and Teachers 
of Cookery. 


You will find it 
indispensable to 
good cooking. 


Send for 
FREE Recipe Book 


The KNOX book of recipes 
tells you how to make delicious 
Desserts, Jellies, Salads, and 
Candies, and improve Soups, 
Sauces, Gravies, Sherbets, Ice 
Cream and Ices. It is free for 
your grocer’s name. 

_ Pint sample for a 
a 2-cent stamp 
m4 and grocer’s name, 


ACIPLEATED) 
(CRY 


GELATINE f 


rles B. Knox Co. 


20 Knox Ave. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 








This Bank is under the super 

GC. vision of the United States 

O Treasury Department, which 

means protection and safety of 

funds. Accounts opened with 

One Dollar or more, interest at 4% com- 
pounded, semi-annually. 

Write Today for Booklet, ‘Banking by Mail” 


U. S. SAVINGS BANK, Washington, D.C. 
Don’t buy any ad: 


TOILET PREPARATIONS 200 any tw 
HALF PRICE =e until you get our prices. We 


from 25c to 50c on every 
dollar. Tell us what preparations you buy and 
we will give prices. Circular free. Write today. 
Austin Chemical Co., Dept, €., Centre Harbor,N.H. 
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The most sought of all gems—priceless 
Oriental Pearls, perfectly reproduced in 


Pearl At 
"> LATAUSC! ra 


FRADE MARK EG USBAT OFF 


Perles de Ceylon: 


Always in Fashion. Appropriate on all occasions. If your jewele 
cannot supply you, write us to have your order filled. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. ‘ 
The Low-Taussig-KarpelesCo., Providence, R. L., and New Yor 
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Gregg 


Shorthand — 


is taught in more schools than all other 
systems combined. There are 1852 
cities in the United States in which 
shorthand is taught in the public high 
schools. The standing of the five lead- 
ing systems is as follows: 


GREGG SHORTHAND.... 974 cities 





POON PUMA 6isdi5s occ s cvvns B04 

Isaac Pitman ........ 105 
Graham ,..... Smeaies Ss 
PEUOOEE: G5 86 sb skins nas eas is 


Twenty-nine other systems or textbooks are 
represented in the remaining 289 cities. 

Gregg leadership in the private commercial 
schoois is even mnore marked, It was adopted 
by more than four hundred schools last year. 
The reasons for the popularity of Gregg 
Shorthand are: 

Simplicity—it is the easiest ofall practi- 
cal systems to Jearn, 

Legibility—it holds the world’s record 
for accuracy at high snced—99.6% perfect. 

Speed—Gregg writers won first, second 
and third placesin the Fifth International 
Shorthand Speed Contest, 


Teachers’ Correspondence Course — Free. 


The large number of schools using the system, 
and new ones adopting it each year, creates a con- 
stant demand for professionally-trained teachers. 
Commercial teaching isa new and attractive field— 
having decided advantages over other branches, 
Write today about our free correspondence instruc. 
tion for teachers. Ask also for Booklet—N. 1. 4, 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO., 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


ToTry In Your Own Home FREE 


Turns night into day. Gives better light 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at 
one-tenth the cost. For Homes, Stores, 
, Churches, A child can carry it. 
es its light from common gasoline. § 
Nowick. No chimney. Absolutely SAFE. 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one person in each locality to 
we can refer new customers, Take 
advantage of our SPECIAL FREE TRIAL 
OFFER. Write today. AGENTS WAN'T ED. 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 
231 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


N = 
SPARE TIME—‘8.Sne3 
Local Information, News, Names, etc. wanted. 


We have established markets, Particulars for 


stamp. **NISCO”’ = DGM = Cincinnati, O. 


We Will Pay You $120.00 


todistyibute religious literature in your community. 
Sixty days’ work. Experience not required. Man or 
woman, Opportunity for promotion. Spare time may be 
used, International Bible Press, Winston Bldg, ,120 Philadelphia 














Sunshine Lamp 
300 Candle Power 



















Money Making Farms, 21 States, $10 10 350 an acre; 
live stock, tools and crops often included, to settle 
quickly, Big Special Bargain List, free. I. A. Strout 
Farm Agency, Station 3099, 47 W. 34th St., New York 





Men of Ideas and inventive ability 
Py should write for new 
“Lists of Needed Inventions,” ‘Patent Buyers’? and 
‘How to GetYour Patent and Your Money.” Advice Free, 
RANDOLPH & CO,, Patent Attorneys, Dept, 81 Washington, D.C, 


“WAS JESUS GOD?” 


and other Unitarian Literature will be SENT FREE 
application to MISS CATHERINE A. GAGE 
‘ enonah St.. Roxbury, Massachusetts. 
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Will pay Reliable Man or Woman 812.50 
to distribute 100 FREE pkes. Perfumed Borax Soap 
Powder among friénds. No money required, 

L. WARD CO., 222 Institute PL, Chicago 


DO EASY, PLEASANT COLORING WORK at 
home ; good pay, no canvasing ; no experience required, illus. 
Particulars free. Helping Hand Stores, Dept. 831.—Chicago. 


SEND US YOUR PROBLEMS 
Clear, detailed solutions of problems in Mathematics, 
Physics, ete. Full) explanations, prompt service, 
inoderate cost. The Problem Bureau, Syracuse, N. Y. 
pose music to 


SONG POEMS WANTED ‘Sci 


ra arrange for publication immediately. Write today. 
GDALE CO., ST pw, 149 ashington, Db, C, 
ities. 
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GUARANTEED HOSIERY manufacturer sell- 
ing direct to consumer Wishes agent in every county. 
Permanent big paying business, Protected territory. 
Credit, H, PARKER MILLS, 2733 No, 12th St., Phila., Pa, 


ladies to Sew good money; steady work; no 
CaDVassing ; send stamped envelope for prices paid, 
UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24,. Walnut St., Phila., Pa 





at home for a large Phila. firm; 
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PLAYS Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 
A ments. Catalogue Free. 

mes Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 
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’Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL sixes | 


SEXES | 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail 
, ittree, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS 524i", "Swvsrt 
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Omaha, Nebr, | 


| work, presenting it, 


The Study of a Dairy Cow 


(Continued from page 51) 


the names carefully. 
these names and ask children to locate 
certain parts on the drawing. Place in 
the hands of a child a picture showing a 
side view of a cow and ask him to point 
out to the class the different parts of 
the animal. In this way, the names are 
fixed in his mind. If possible, have one 
of the boys bring a cow to school and 
apply the same test to the animal. 
Knowledge of the chart drawing should 
be applied to the animal itself. 

We suggest that women teachers have 
several of these exercises on the school 
ground rather than ata farm. They are 
dealing with a subject which is, perhaps, 
new to them and they will feel more at 
home if there are no observers other 
than the children. The live teacher is 
the one who does not hesitate to intro- 
duce such an exercise even if the subject 
isnew. Learn with the children. Learn 
to do by doing. Inform parents what 
you are doing along tnese lines and ask 
them to assist. Some local breeder of 
pure bred cows will be glad to give a 
talk on his breed. Have a judging con- 
test. Induce children to take up project 
work and read bulletins whichwill re-en- 
force the foregoing work. 

EpITor’s NOTE: There are many teachers un- 
trained and inexperienced in this line who are 
confronted with the problem of teaching agri- 
culture. We invite teachers to write to us for 
information about the latest and best books on 
the subject; also to suggest topics for Professor 
Abbey to discuss in his series of articles now ap 
pearing in this magazine. Every teacher who is 
interested in the subject of agriculture should 
avail herself of the free distribution of govern- 
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Your Reward for 
Co-operation 


The easiest kind of co-operation, 
too! Co-operation that’s already 
bringing big extra comforts to two 
million homes without increasing 
their expenses —that will bring 
them to yours if you’ll let it. 
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Given with small purchases through a Larkin Clud 


“Just Join a Larkin Club”® 


and let the Club Secretary send us 


lub | home furnishings besides—+ without 
your orders for foods, soaps, toilet 


extra charge, as your profit-saving 





ment bulletins and charts and of the lectures, , 


lantern slides, booklets and stencils furnished by | 


the International Harvester Company, as de- 
scribed on page 5 of this issue, 


“Sir Galahad” 


(Continued from page 47) 


soon leave them, to be crowned king in 
a far-away spiritual city. ‘‘But thou 
shalt see the vision when I go,’’ he said. 

In the evening he and Percivale jour- 
neyed to a high hill. As they reached 
the summit a fierce storm arose, light- 
ning flashed, and from Galahad’s silver 
armor fire darted and set the forest trees 
ablaze. On they ran through a deep 
marsh to the great sea. Suddenly there 
appeared an_ endless’ bridge which 
stretched on and on, to eternity. Gala- 
had leaped upon the bridge. On and on 
he rode, and as he passed, each span be- 
hind him burst into flames. 

Percivale, unable to follow him, 
watched, and as he watched, three times 
above the head of Galahad, ‘‘the heav- 
ens opened and blazed with thunder such 
as seemed shoutings of all the sons of 
God. ’’ 

His armor sent forth a silver light 
like a great star above a shining sea. 
And above his head, uncovered and shin- 
ing like a precious jewel, hung the Holy 
Grail. 

Then somewhere in the distance, 
where the earth and sky seemed to meet, 
was the spiritual city, and Sir Galahad 
and the Holy Grail passed in together 
and were seen no more by men. 

THE ARTIST 

George Frederick Watts was born in 
London, February 23, 1817. 

He was one of England’s strongest 
portrait painters. He created new types, 
added a new art of simple grandeur all 
his own. ‘ 

He claimed that the Elgin marbles in 
the British Museum were his real teach- 
ers. He spent hours studying these 
masterpieces, and the influence of this 
study is clearly seen in the classical out- 
lines of his ideal figures. 

Each ‘of his pictures is a kind of  ser- 
mon. He received many prizes. His 
first enabled him to go to Italy for fur- 
ther study. He took many first-class 
medals, and twice refused a baronetcy. 
He refused to sell the best part of his 
instead, to the 
nation. . 

His most famous picture is ‘‘Sir Gala- 

ad.’’ He has represented the knight 
standing by his horse, in an attitude of 
devotion. While all Watts’s works are 
well rendered, it is the underlying idea 
which makes them famous. In Sir Gala- 


preparations, kitchen supplies and 
similar must-be-gotten-somewhere 
necessaries, 


for dealing direct’ with the great 
Larkin Factories and avoiding the 
needless middleman expense. 

You can buy as little as $1 worth 
at atime if you like. You will get 
full Srcall m in fresh, wholesome, 
guaranteed supplies, (made in fac- 
tories inspected by 65,000 visitors 
annually), AND you’ll get choice 


Isn’t that a big worth-while gain? 
Think of the transformation it will 
make in your home—the new fur- 
nishings you can have without 
increasing your present expenses 
one cent! 


Send for New Free Catalog 


See our hundreds of interesting offers and learn all about the famous Larkin 
Club-of-Ten, how easily you can join one or earn liberal Rewards by starting 
one yourself. Many of your neighbors belong to Larkin Clubs—some have 
for years. Read about the plan that has proved so profitable and satisfactory 
to them, Send the Coupon for our Catalog (or a postal mentioning this 
magazine) to our nearest address at once—it will not obligate you in the least, 
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Blackboard Stencils at Half Price 


To acquaint you with the Latest and Best in Blackboard Stencils we will mail Postpaid to your 
address One Dollar’s worth for Only Fifty Cents. Your own selection. 


Each 5 cents, Grapes, Oak Leaf, Ma- 
Borders ple Leaf, Ivy. Holly, Mistletoe, Bells, 
Flags, Cat-tail, Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Cupids, 
Santa Claus, Soldier Boys, butch Boys, Dutch Girls, 
Overall Boys, Squirrels, Kittens, Puppies, Reindeer, 
Rabbits, Turkeys, Butterflies, Birds, Swallows Flying, 
Chicks, Quail, Dogwood Blossoms, Asters, Carnations, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Pumpkins, Vegetables, Sunflow- 
cr, Pansies, Wild Roses, Apple Blossoms, Easter Lilies, Morning Glories, 
Size 22x34 inches, Each 10 cents, Apple Harvest, Cat-tailsand Birds, 
Calendar Stencils Large Pumpkin, Large Turkey, itbity and Berries, Brownies with 
Bells, Soldier with Gun and Drum, Hen and Rooster with ‘Chicks, Bo-Peep and Her Sheep, Little Girls 
Holding Calendar, Large Fireplace, Spread Eagle. ; : oe y 
Caleadars Size 17x22 inches, Each 5 cents, joldenrod, Sunflower, Shocks of Corn, Jack O 
Lantern, Pumpkin Wreath, Holly and Bells, Grape, Flag and Eagle, Euster Lily, 
Holland Scene, Apple Blossoms and Birds, Flag, Dutch aed — Weshinat ¥ 
¥ ” 7x22 inches, Kach 5 cents, ashington, Lin- 
Portraits, Animais, Birds, Ete. coln, Grant, Gartield, Marth» Washington, Co- 
lumbus, Jackson, Lee, Longfellow, Whittier, Shakespeare, Scott, Lowell, Ficld, Sheep, Rabbits, Fox, 
Dog, Lion, Cat, Elephant, Keindeer, Pig, Wolf, Goat, Camel, Buffalo, Bear, Bunny, Goose, Owl, Hen, 
Rooster, Eagle, Hen and Chicks, Hawk, Peacock, Locomotive, Sunbonnet Baby, Dutch Boy Overall 
Boy, Santa Running, Hiawatha, Eskimo, Robinson Crusoe, ; 
Size 22x 44, 


Thanksgiving, Christmas and Patriotic Subjects j\707(\.t 
Typical Pilgrims, Pilgrims Landing, Log Cabin, Mayflower Large, Turkey, Colonial Relics, Santa Driy- 
nes Refndecr, Santa Going Down’ Chimney J Sania Filling Stockings, Children Hanging Stockings, 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd With Crook, Wise Men, Christ Child, Madonna and 
Child, Fireplace, Flag, Spread Eagle, Washington On Horse, Washington and Betsy Ross, Boys With 
Flags, Uncle Sam, Roll of Honor, Welcome, Program, Hiawatha, Running, ; 

- United States, N. 


Map Stencils °' 22% * Each 10 cents. Size 84 x 44, Each 20 cents. 


America, 8. America, Europe, Asia, Africa, a guy group, of — 

For seat work, Per Set 10 cents each, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
Busy Work Stencils mas, Patriotic, Valentine, Easter, Mother Goose, Hiawatha Es- 
kimo, Sunbonnet Baby, Brownie, Children, Animal, Flower, Fruit and Vegetable, Native Birds. Pho- 
nie Stencils for blackboard use, one set 40 Drawings, 60 cents. Busy Work Stencils 50 to a fet, 35 cents, 


Physiology Stencils Size 22 x 34, Each 10 cents, Skeleton, Circulation, Human 


Body, Heart, Brain, Stomach and Intestines, Kar and Eye, 
We also havea large variety of Help Books, Entertainment and Story Books, Classics, Supplementary 
Readers, Pictures, Papers and Kindergarten and Primary material of all kinds. 
Our prices are the lowest. Catalogue Free on request. Everything sent postpaid. 


Teachers’ School Supply House, Dallas, Texas. 


WOOD SCULPTURE 


Has become a most fascinating and profitable 
art. Send 4c for booklet on design and method 
of instruction for ladies. SCULPART CO., 





Box N 1509 












J payments ii desired. Write forcatalog K 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 24-36 W. Lake 81., Chicago 





273 A Washington Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
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It is delicious 
A well made cup of good 
fA cocoa best fulfils 
& the requirements of 
= . those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 
Baker’s 
Registe ; d 
Us Peon, 1s“Good” Cocoa 
in every sense of the word, 
absolutely pure and of high 
grade. 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
J 








To Teachers and Members of School 
Boards in Northern and Western States 


You have told your 


COTTON 


in its natural state, 
containing the seed, in 
the boll. The illustra- 
tion shows asmall cot- 
ton stalk stripped of 
the leaves but contain- 





ing a number of open 
bolls, These bolls, in 
the handsof your pupils 
would be appreciated as 
an educational novelty. 
The children can pick 
out the seed and grow 
the cotton indoors in 
the spring. 

We are prepared to furnish open bolls together with 
pamphicts describing the planting, cultivating, pick- 
Ing, ginning and marketing of cotton, A box contain- 
ing 256 selected bolls together with 25 illustrated pam- 
»hlets will be mailed to any U. 8. address for $1.00. 
These open bolls make JPeautiful Hallowe'en and Christ. 


mas decorations, 


Address NOVELTY Russellville, Arkansas, 


COTTON CO, 





’ Buy SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
|AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


AND SAVE MIDDLEMENS PROFIT. ! 


—_—_—__ 














SET 
8 MAPS 
IN CASE 
25 
teed 
Meps are up-to-date. Beautifully lithographed in 
colors, Size 40x58 inches, Cloth backed, Set con 
sists Of maps of KE. H., W. H., N A., S. A., ULS., 
Kurope, Asia, Africa, 
WALL IMAP OF EUROPE or other 
countries - 70 Cents 
These maps are the same as described above with 
plain wooden rollers at top and bottom, 
Shipping weight I's Ibe, each. Be sure to include 
postage in remitting, 
a ‘ 





CATALOG-FREE- ON REQUEST 


| CATALOG DESCRIBES & SHOWS WHOLESALE 
PRICES ON ABSOLUTELY EVERYTHING 


FOR SCHOOLS 


E.W.AROWLES 
327-33/ SOUTH MARKET STREET, CH/CACO. 








We have permanent positions with guaranteed sul- 

ary for a few capable teachers, Outdoor educa- 

tional work, Address, The Frontier Press Com- 

pany, 810 Mutual Life Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Make Shields at Home. 


LADIES sent prepaid to reliable women, Particulars 


for stamped envelope, Eureka Co,, Dept, 22, Kalamazoo,Mich, 


CANDY SECRETS 


Complete candy book, 178 delicious recipes. Be popular, 
Or MAKE MONEY at home, in candy business. Send this ad 
More Co, Temple Bidg., St. Louis, Dept, 205, 





$10.00 per 100. Work 





and 25 cts. 


Wedding 





Invitations Announcements Etc. 
100 in script lettering inelud- 
ing two sete of envelopes, $2.50, 
Write for samples. 

100 Visiting Cards, - - + 50c 


N, Ott Engraving Co., 1023 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


pupils of The Great | 


American Products | 
but doubtless few of 
them have seen 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


had he has personified youthful fervor, 
manly purity, and the inspiration of a 
great ideal. 

There are two of these pictures, an 
earlier one, less finished, which hangs in 
the chapel at Eton College, England. 
The other, which is the more popular and 
which is here reproduced,’ is owned by 
Alexander Henderson, London. 

Watts died July 1, 1904. A memorial 
| service was held for him in St. Paul’s 
| Cathedral. 

TOPICS FOR CONVERSATION 


1. What is the name of this picture? 
2. Who was Sir Galahad? 

3. What is a knight? 

4. Who was the king at this time? 

5. What do you understand by Chief 





Advisor? 
| 6 Who was King Arthur’s chief 
| advisor? 
| 4%, What is a wizard? 
8. Tell about; the great table. Why 


| was it round? 

| 9. What was the empty chair called? 
Why? 

| 10. What was the Holy Grail? 

| 11. Do you like this picture? Why? 





teller) cried the men, as they ran to 


the field. 

The boy laughed and said (Robert), 
‘‘There is no wolf. I only called to you 
for fun.’’ 

Story-teller—The men went back to 
their work, but they were angry at the 
boy. Two or three times the boy called 
the men to the field. Every time the 
men ran to drive away the wolf but 
found no wolf there. 

At last one day a wolf did really come 
to the pasture. 

Robert —‘‘Help! help! <A. wolf! a 
wolf !’’ ' 

Story-teller—This time the men did 


| not run to help him. They said (Men), 





| 


‘‘Never mind, he is just:in fun.’’ 
William—The wolf falls upon the larg- 
est sheep and carries‘it away to his den, 
while the boy frantically calls for help. 
Story-teller—The wolf killed one of 
the sheep and carried it to his den. 
The boy never called to the men in fun 


| again. 


12. Describe Sir Galahad as you think , 


| he looked. 

13. What did King Arthur say when 
he made him a knight? 

14. Who is a nun? 

15. What did this nun hear? 

16. What did she see? 

17. Was that a wonderful event? Why? 

18. Did any one ever sit in the Seat 
Perilous? 

19. Who? 

20. What happened then? 





22. How many. knights were there? 
| 23. How did each one look to the 
other? 


| 24, Were they frightened? How do | 
| you know? 
25. Who spoke first? What did he 


say? 

26. Who was Sir Percivale? 

27. What is a vow? 

28. Should a vow be held sacred? 

29. Where was King Arthur? 

30. Describe the scene as you think he 
saw it when he returned. 

31. Was he pleased? Why not? 


the king and Sir Percivale. 
33. What did Sir Galahad cry out? 
34. Describe his departure. 
85. Whom did he meet? 
36. What did he see in the chapel? 





37. What did he tell the hermit and | 
| rainy days were shown by filling the 
squares with umbrellas; the cloudy days | 


Sir Percivale? 

38. What happened at the top of the 
hill? 

39. Where did Sir Galahad go, and how? 

40. Close your eyes and try to form a 
picture of Sir Galahad entering the spir- 
itual city. 

41. Who painted the picture of Sir 
Galahad? 

42. Is it a famous one? 

48, Tell something that this artist al- 
ways put into his pictures. 

44. What did he try to teach in this 
picture? 

45. How many pictures like this did 
Watts paint? 

46. Where are they? 

47. What did he mean when he said the 
Elgin marbles were his teachers? 

48. When did Watts die? 

49. What honor was paid him? 

50. Why is this an honor? 

Ep1Tor’s Note: A page of small pictures of 
“Sir Galahad,’ to be used in connection with 
this lesson study is given in this issue on page 74. 


“The Boy Who Cried Wolf” 


(Continued from page 27) 


floor with the pointer as his improvised 
crook. 

In one corner are the men at work. 
The sharp growls of the wolf can be 
heard from the opposite corner. 

Story-teller — Once a little boy was 
sent to take care of a large flock of 
sheep. His father said (Frank shakes 
his finger at Robert), ‘‘If a wolf comes 
to the field to carry away the sheep you 
must scream, ‘Wolf! wolf!’’’ Then the 
men who are working near by will come 
and chase it away.’’ 

For many days no wolf came. One 
day the little boy thought that he would 
have some fun so he shouted (Robert), 
‘Wolf! wolf!’’ 

(Story - 


Men —‘‘Where?: where?”’ 








(The play is over and all take their 
seats. ) 


Built-Up Stories 
(Continued from page 26) 


enlarge the cut-outs and use them in a 
built-up frieze to illustrate primitive 
life, and also in the size of the present 
patterns in the study of ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ and 
in connection with the Pilgrims. There 
are also good books from which some of 
the cut-outs have been adapted, and 
which if studied will furnish help in 
their use. Among those is ‘‘The Hia- 


21. What did the knights see and hear? | watha Painting Book;”’ the pictures are 


in black and white, ready to color; pub- 
lished by the Prang Co. Other books 
are: ‘‘The Hiawatha Primer, by Flor- 


' ence Holbrook, published by Houghton 


Mifflin Co. ‘‘Indian Child Life,’’ illus- 
trated by Edwin W. Deming, published 
by Frederick A. Stokes & Co. ‘‘The 
Boys’ Book of Indians and the Wild 
West,’’ by George Alfred Williams, pub- 


| lished by Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 


82. Describe the conversation between | 


Morning Exercises 
(Continued from page 31) 


‘“‘When Harry’s name was called, he 
ran on tiptoe to the chart, took a piece 
of bright yellow chalk from a box on the 
ledge and filled in the square designated 
as June 19, 1914, with yellow chalk. 
This report referred only to the weather 
at nine o’clock in the morning. The 


were left blank, showing the blackboard. 

“Mary then announced: ‘We have had 
eleven sunny days in June.’ Walter 
oF ‘We have had four rainy days in 
June.’ 
cloudy days in June.’ Maud putin: ‘We 
have had seven more sunny days than 
rainy days.’ 


| just as many rainy days as sunny days.’ 





‘“‘After a little more ‘weather talk’ 
Miss Harvey took her primer from her 
desk. The first class quietly reached for 
their books and opened them without a 
word of direction from the teacher, while 
the second class took their box of letters 
and began making the words on the 
blackboard that had been discussed the 
day before. The third class used their 
boxes of crayons in drawing the story of 
what they saw on their way to school 
that morning. 

‘‘Well, I believe I have told all about 
the morning exercises. I only wish to 
add that what impressed me most was 
how little talking the teacher did and 
how well the children understood what 
was expected of them, and how earnestly 
and spontaneously they ‘fell in line.’ 
The room during these exercises was a 
happy work-shop.’”’ 

As Miss Joyce took her seat Mr. Curtis 
said, ‘‘I am sure you will join with me 
in thanking Miss Joyce for this account 
of her visit. It is a helpful message to 
each of us.’’ 





When the teacher and the children | 


dread the opening day of school, there 


must be something wrong with the, 


school. 


Disappointment, His appointment; 
Change one letter then I see, 

That the thwarting of my purpose, 
Is God’s better choice for me. 





Jane stated: ‘We have had four | 


Gladys said: ‘We have had | 
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You Are as Old as You Look 


“Why is not the skin of your face as fair and 
firm as that of your body? If you look older 
than you are, it is because you are not doing 
what you shouldtohelp nature. My exercisesin 


Physical Culture 


for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the body 
have done for the health and figures of 60,000 
women, Results are guick and marvelous, In 
six or ten minutes aday you cando morewith these 
exercises at home than massage wil! accomplish in 
an houraday ina beauty parlor.”—Susanna Cocroft, 

Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has pre- 
pared the instructions for this course, including 
also the care of the Hair, Eyes, Hands and Feet, 


Wrinkles Flabby, Thin Neck Sallow, Freckled Skin 

Double Chins Crow's Feet Dandruff 

Tired Eyes Pimples Thin, Oily Hair 
Pouches Under Eyes Sagging Facial Muscles 

Tender, Inflamed Feet 

and many other blemishes are relieved and over. 

come, The expression is invigorated, the skin 

cleared, the hair made glossy,more abundant, the 

eyes stronger and brighter, the feet comfortable, 

handssmooth. Our pupils look ten years younger 

after our course, Write for FREE booklet today, 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 


624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 5, CHICAGO 








po FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
Weddings 100 invitations or announcements 


with two sets of envelopes, for 

$3.00. 50 for $2.25, 25 for $1.50, 

Visiting—100 for 50 cents. 50 for 35 cents 

ar S Professional—100 for 75 cents. 50 for Se. 

Business—100 for $1.00. 50 for 15 cents, 

Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 

P.O, order to cover cost. Your order will be 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y, 



























Bargains in Band Instruments 


Used Cornets $5.00; Used Trombones $6.00 
Grand Clearing Sale, Write 
for our bi_ list. Good Instru- 
ments in perfect order at 
nominal prices. Also, a 
splendid line of new instru- 
ments. Lyon & Healy Band 
Goods have been the stand- 
ard of America for fifty years. 


LYON & HEALY 
19-44 Adams St., Chicago 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
Bteady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. ee | thousands Sppeintet yearly. 
Both sexes. © political pull. Nearly 900,000 classi- 
fied positions. Common school education sutticient. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 












SINCE 1795 FAVORITE 


, FOR INFLAMED AND WEAK 


Gives 
almost instant relief 
and is easily applied For bathing 
the eyes it iS Indispensable. Booklet fr 
25¢ SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
NOTE: ‘Teachers need not hesitate to recommend this remedy 
to pupils having weak or inflamed eyes. It is harw.less. 


JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & CO., _ 








165-9 River St., Troy, N.Y. 
SONG POEMS "!" 
for publica 
tion. Send 


us your verses or melodies, Experience unneces 
sary. WE WILL REVISE, WRITE MUSIC T0 
YOUR WORDS, PUBLISH, ADVERTISE, AND 
COPYRIGHT IN YOUR NAME, Our composiné 
staff best. Instructive book, “SUCCESSFUL 
SONGWRITING,” free. 


Marks-Goldsmith Co., wasiptsf’n.6 








Write Moving Picture Plays 
$10 ro $100 Each 


ONSTANT DEMAND. Devote all or spare 
time. Past experience or literary ability not 
required. 

No Correspondence School Details Free. 


Atlas Publishing Co... $50Atlas Bank Bldg.,Cincinnati, 0. 
Oe ee 


ge —CHILDREN TEETHING 
MRS. WINSLOW’S { 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Used by Millions of Mothers 
For Three Generations. 
cl nl dln the tm tm re as 
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‘Book Bargains 


For Individual 2x4 School Libraries 


During the past twelve years we have done an extensive 
Library Book business, and have carried a large stock of books 
of various publishers, and by mailing three hundred thousand or 
more catalogues each year have placed these books in thousands 
of libraries throughout the country. 

The Instructor Literature Series and other books pub- 
lished by us have assumed such large proportions that we find 
it advisable to devote all our effort to these books and have 
therefore concluded to 


Close Out Our Library Books 


At sacrifice prices. Space does not permit listing the books 
but you can make no mistake in ordering under the conditions 
offered below. 


HERE ARE OUR OFFERS 


1. Fifty Books 
1. Fifty Books 


















ranging in price, as listed by pub- $13.00 


lishers, from 60c to $1.00............00...5 
$10:89 


ranging in price, as listed by pub- 


lishers, from 35c to $1.00 ........... ..... 
H ing i ice as listed | b- ¢ 
8, Fifty BOOKS ister? tron 350 to 50 G30 


ranging in price, as listed by pub- 


4, Fifty Books $10:2 


lishers, from 60c¢ to $1.00................... 
ranging i ice as listed by b- @ 
§, Forty Books tisiters? tron'sse to su... $ 820 


ranging in price, as listed by pub- 
lishers, from 35¢ to 75€.................04. 


$ 7:30 
$ §:32 
$ 7.00 
$ 5:95 
$ 568 
$ 4-80 
$ 410 
$ 4:31 
$ 3:05 
$ 3.1 
$ 2:94 


6. Forty Books 
1. Thirty Books 
8. Thirty Books 
1, Thirty Books 
10. Twenty Books 
fi. Twenty Books 
11, Twenty Books 
13. Fifteen Books 
14. Fifteen Books 
15. Fifteen Books 
6, Ten Books ranging in price, as listed by pub- 


ranging in price, as listed by pub- 
lishers, from 60c to 100................... 


ranging in price, as listed by pub- 
lishers, fro.n 35c¢ to $1.00............... 


ranging in price, as listed by pub- 
lishers, from 35¢ to 75c..............006+ 


ranging in price, as listed by 
publishers, from 60c to $1.00..... 
ranging in price, as listed by 
publishers, from 35c to $1.00..... 
ies, oe in price, as listed by 
publishers, from 35c to 75c........ 
rs in price, as listed by 
publishers, from 60c to $1.00...... 
— in price, as listed by 
publishers, from 35c to $1.00...... 
ie owe in price, as listed by 
publishers, from 35c to 75c......... 


lishers, from 60c to $1.00.............66..06 
ing i i ; listed | b- ¢ 
AT, Ten BOOKS tisters? front Seto 1.00... 250 
ing, i ice, as listed by pub- @& 
18, Ten BOOKS fisters? trom 5c to tc. GH QBS 


These prices are fully 30% lower than those 
quoted by the largest mai! order companies. 


All are good cloth bound books. Just such as we have been 

regularly supplying to School Libraries. 
Prices are for books delivered to you. 
Cash must accompany all orders. 
Order by Number. 


Our Guarantee 


If on receiving the books you are not perfectly satisfied with them 
and prefer to return all of them and have your money back, advise us 
at once to that effect and we will immediately give instructions for re- 
turning and refund your money when books are received. ; 

Every order will have the personal attention of the manager of 
our book department in order that you may receive the best possible 
assortment, and if you will send a list of the books now in your library 
we will see that none of your titles are duplicated. Also please state 
whether for your personal use or the School Library. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


All charges prepaid. 
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The Adventures of Two Bears 
(Continued from page 36) 


on the edge of the forest, though there 
were no children there to see him, and 
taught Big Brown Bear the steps, too. 
At last the man saw that Little Brown 
Bear meant to help him. Soon he was 
well enough to walk. Then he went into 
the village, and the bears danced. 

; “Oh! oh!’’ cried the children in de- 
light. ‘‘Little Brown Bear has come 
back, and his brother is with him.”’ 

“No, no!’’ sniffed Big Brown Bear, 
**I’m his cousin. ’’ 

The children fell in love with Big 
Brown Bear, too. Day after day Little 
Brown Bear and Big Brown Bear stood 
on their furry, fat little hind legs and 
hugged each other, and danced and played 
their tricks till the man’s old leather 
purse was full again. 

The little homesick 











bears were glad 






could go back to their dear forest home. 
The man had grown well and strong, and 
had such a large sum of money that he 
could get along nicely. 

So one dark autumn night Big Brown 
Bear and Little Brown Bear. slipped 
softly out of the village, and scrambled 
and scurried and hurried back to the dear 
old forest and the mountain cave. And 
there they are living happily to this day. 







Patty’s Sunshine Partner 
(Continued from page 38) 

Doctor Benson, who was 
stopped to ask what the matter was. 
“Help you? Of course I will,”’ 
said, in answer to Ruth’s plea. No one 
else would have thought of asking such 







he were great friends. 

As he pried at the board 
asked many questions. 
the pins, and why they were saving the 
pin money. 

“It’s asecret, Doctor Ben,”’ said Patty, 
soberly. ‘‘But we’d like to have 
know. 
up our money to buy her a new pair of 
feet.’’ 






the 


doctor 








his hammer in his surprise. ‘‘A 
pair of feet! Well, well!’ 

‘God meant to make me a pair of 
feet,’’ said Ruth with her sunniest smile, 
“but I don’t think he had quite time 
enough to finish them.’’ 

‘*T see,’’ responded the doctor gravely. 
“We must give him time some day.’’ 

The board successfully lifted, the doe- 
tor went away with a thoughtful face. 

‘“‘Doctor Ben has done it! I knew he 
would,’’ said Ruth one week later when 
Patty came to see her. ‘‘See, here in 
his letter he says that he knows just 
the place for me to go while my feet are 
being made strong. He says the pin 
money may not last so we must let him 
help us; there are others too who want 
to help. Oh, I didn’t know I had so 
many friends!’’ 

‘‘And you might never have known,’’ 
said Patty, ‘‘if Baby John hadn’t dropped 
all our pins down the crack.’’ 

“‘That's just the way,’’ said the sun- 
shine partner. ‘‘There’s so much good 
in the worst thing that happens that I 
| just smile at everything. That’s the 
| best way.”’ 


Health of School Children 


(Continued from page 39) 
tion several home conditions, especially 
concerning sleeping and food, were men 


new 



















tioned by children and parents in several 
cases. These are not discussed here, as 
it is the purpose of this paper to limit 
the discussion to such defects as any 
teacher or superintendent may investi- 
gate without fear of offending. 










Seven pupils of the one hundred and 
eleven are under regular dental care, | 
several go occasionally, some have never | 
been. One girl twelve years of age, and | 
in grade five—two years retarded, “Be 
daily tooth-ache. She has had it most | 
of the time for three years, yet has | 
never been to a dentist. Several similar 

cases may be found among retarded , pu- | 
pils. Tooth-brushes are common among | 
pupils, but not commonly used. In many 





















(Continued on page 75) | 


that their work was done now, and they | 


passing, | 


he | 
a thing of the busy doctor, but Ruth and 


He asked about | 
you |} 


You see Ruth and I are saving | 


‘*Bless me!’’ said the doctor, dropping | 


tioned which cannot but be detrimental. | 
Other diseases or defects were men- | 
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have we offered such absolutely amazing 
bargains as mow in our great FREE 
STYLE Book. The styles 
are delightfully new and 
beautiful. 
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OR 30 days only, to show you the beautiful nat- 
ural color effects produced by our new TONK, 
process. One of sixteen choice prints of Art 

Institute paintings, selected by Institute officials, 

Ou heavy cnameled paper; size 11x14in, Write to- 

day for Art Book and this beautiful FREE PRINT. 

S. D. Childs & Co., 138 Ciark St., Chicago, 
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Do you ever hunt or fish? Be sure to write 
today for our free book. Find out how to stuff and 
mount birds, animals and game birds and tun gkins, 
Fine business, very sagcineting and protitab . Every 
hunter and fisherman sheul . *tgo 
another day without it. Book is tree ; . 
Every trophy you take is valu- 

4 Write Today able. 7 You one make big mobey 
mounting for others. Write todev und get free book. Act now. 
Prof, J. W. ELWOOD, Taxi 3267 Elwood . 
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GYMNASIUM SUITS 
AND BLOOMERS 
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For women and made in 


all grades and colors. Syits Bloomers 
Wool Serge $5.00 $3.00 


Cotton Serge 
Cotton and Wool 
Mohair 
Panama 
‘twill 
Bloomers are made full 
give heatest effect pos- 
sible to skirts, : 
Middy blouses made 
of white twill, serge,ete. 
Tank Suits—$l to $1.25, 
Dancing suits and skirts, 
cular and accordian pleated. 
AllGarments made to indi- 
vidual measure, 
send for blanks and prices 
with fullinformation, ages s-20, 
bust measure 30-44, 


Ypsilanti Garment Shop 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
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Health of School Children 
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(Continued from page 


cases the teeth have been so long neg- 
lected that there would be little encour- 
agement to use a brush until dental 
attention had been given. 
EARS 
: Ear-ache is very common, especially 
in connection with colds. Several ears 
discharge. Several have difficulty in 
hearing. According to the word of the 
children, confirmed by observation, forty- 
three per cent suffer from ear trouble. 
HEADACHE 

This runs as high as seventy-two per 
cent in this school, and is noticeable 
daily as an observer visits the several 
rooms. The complainer places most of 
the ache in the front part of the head 
and above the eyes. This would seem 
to connect the ache with the eyes and 
eye strain. Poor teeth lower the vitality 
and affect the eyes. 





Report Folders 


convenient in size and 
, correct in arrange- 
ment. 10c per doz. 
Envelopes 5c per doz. 
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~ ===} } The Ohio Printing Co., 
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of connection between tea, coffee and 


headache. 
FOOT STRAIN 

Forty-three children or thirty-eight 
per cent of the number investigated 
complain of foot trouble. This had 
seemed out of all possible proportion un- 
til my attention was called to a state- 
ment of Hillis Cole, M. D., in the 
Monthly Bulletin of the New York State 
Department of Health, October, 1913. 
In this Dr. 














PORTABLE'STOVE 


Combined Cooking and Heating 


The Portable Stove will boil, bake, fry, roast—cook 
anything. Ideal for quick meals, washing, ironing, 
hot water,canning fruit,camping. Summer or win- 
ter stove. Oil automa- 
tially turned intu gas 
furnishes a steady, intense 
heat, passed into radiator 
and- distributed through- 
witthe room ; 0 rcondens- 
ed under 
woking ves- 
vis the heat 
is. absorbed 
by articles 
helng” cook- 
ed. Heat 
under c O n- 
tra’ 











shear Liles AyTeHAvic FEE 
eréus Like AYTOMATIC FEEDS: 
Garatines’ 4° Sectional cut 
No valves—no wicks. Nothing to clog, close up or 
getoutof order, Heats rooms—siow fire or fast fire. 
No flues or chimneys. Light—pick it up, set it any- 
where. Many Thousands of the Portable Oil Gas 
Stoves sent to families in all parts of the world. Men 
and women enthusiastic over its comfort, conven- 
lence and economy. 
WHAT USERS SAY “It is so convenient and 
economical.” Rey. P. V. Hawkins, Ohio. ‘“Itis 
clean, convenient, no trouble, burns steadily; perfect 
baking’ Henry Schilling, Ill. “For Baking it has 
noequal? V. k. Bostwick, O. “Bakes pies, cakes, 
bread, never saw nicer baking done” Mrs, O. Thomp- 
son, 0. “Never cooked meals so quick and eusy’’ 
James Newark, Mich, ‘Baked, cooked, washed, iron- 
éd—van do anything my range does.” Mrs, M. i. 
King, Ky. “Cooked for a family of 6 for 5 days with 
Squarts of oil; they are great time and fuel 
savers’? Hl. M. Irey, la. “Heated a room when the 
temperature was 10 degrees below zero with one rad- 
lator,” Win. Baering, Ind. ‘With the radiator it soon 
Wats up our dining room,” J. FB. Lisson, Calif. **We 
a using it to heat our office’ McPherson Co.. R. 1. 
ly Useda Halt a gallon of oil last week 
for cooking, baking and ironing.” EK. N. Helwig, Out. 


CAN YOU DO WITHOUT te, ,Pertnble ou 


Save the, trouble, anxiety, annoyance, ex pense, drud- 
gery, fuel bills, Get rid of kindling, coal, wood, dirt, 
fs—all nuisance. Always Rendy for Use. 
ical invention,isimple, durable, Lasts *for years. 
RICE IS LOW $3.25 and up; any number of 
burners, Give ita trial. Not sold in stores, Send no 
money, Write today for full description. 






Any number of burners wanted 


AGENTS MAKE MONEY. Quick, Easy, 


: Sure. Show Stove MAKING GAS— 
mepe itop. look, excited—want it-buy. B, L. Hue- 

» Mich. ‘*‘Was out one day, sold 11 stoves.” W. E 
Baird, 8. 0. ‘You have the best stove on the market 
wld 9in 2 hours; 1 do not fear competition,”’ (first ordered 
WM since) Chas. P. Schroeder, Conn., bought 40 stoves 
oneorder. Head & Frasier, Tex. write. ‘Sell like hot 
#6cu: : 


sold 50 stoves in our town,” J. W. Hunter, Ala. 
red 1—tested it—ordered 100 since. J. G. K, Gauth- 
réaux, La. ordered 1; 165 since. Sothey go. These men 
make money, You have the same chance. You should 
ake from $10 to $15 a day. Write for our selling plan, 
Yoittoday, Send no money. 


The World Mig. Co., 6110 World Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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strain and its effects are just as serious. ”’ 
Hence, as the number found in the school 
does not exceed the number with eye 
trouble, perhaps it is not out of propor- 
tion. 
ache and lowered vitality. 
SLEEP 
It may be assumed that children in 
grammar grades need from eight to 
eleven hours of sleep daily. Fourteen 
per cent of the children in,this school 
have less than eight hours sleep. 
TEA AND COFFEE 
Fifty per cent of the children state 
that they daily use tea; 
cent use coffee, and seventy-two per 
cent use daily either one or the other. 
This is not so high as Dr. Hoag finds in 
Minnesota. However, it is too high for 
the best results. Thirty-five per cent 
‘drink both tea and coffee daily. Eighty- 
two per cent use cocoa. This is well, 
for less tea and coffee are used. 
LAGGARDS 

Of the one hundred and eleven pupils 
the teachers have ranked them in their 
studies as follows:— 





Excellent Good Fair Poor 
1 37 55 18 
9% 33% 49% 16% 


fifty-five per | 


There is evidence | 


| 


Cole says, ‘‘ Foot strain in | 
school children is more common than eye | 


| Brandun Ho 
It is doubtless a cause of head- | 





According to the usual reckoning the 
per cent should be as follows :— 
30 40 8 
12% 35% 5% 12% 
On the examination by the age-grade 





| basis, we find twenty-eight pupils re- 
tarded. ‘T'wo of these are ranked good, 
16 fair and 10 poor. 

Twenty-two of the twenty-eight lag- 
gards are users of tea or coffee. This 
is twenty-seven per cent of the total | 
number in the school using tea or coffee. 
Of the thirty-one in the school who use 
neither tea nor coffee six, or nineteen 
per cent, are laggards. The evidence in 
this school is against the use of tea and 
coffee by children. 

Of the twenty-eight laggards only one 
has a clear physical record. He is of In- 
dian descent and absent much of the time. 

It is reasonable to conclude that (1) 
the physical condition.of children attend- 
ing this school is below what it should 
be; (2) that this low physical level has 
a detrimental effect on the progress of 
the children through the several grades ; 
(3) the return of the money invested in 
building, equipment and salaries is, to a 
very large extent or per cent, diminished. 

Eugene H. Porter, State Commissioner 
of Health for the State of New York, 
says that in New York City from March, 
1905, to January, 1908, 275,641 children 
were examined and 198,139 or 71.9 per 
cent were found to be defective. 

In this Central School one hundred and 
eleven children were examined and one 
hundred and six or 95.5 per cent found 
physically defective, there being but 
five children in the school who did not 
give some evidence of physical defect 
along the lines described. 
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Special Methods of Instruction 
By Felix Arnold, Ph. D. 

No Theory, General Tnustructions, nor Vague Gen- 
eralizations, Open the book at any place, and tind 
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with as many letters and figures as illustrated, Silver 
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When the Music Says 
"B,’* dust Strike tho 
Koy Marked *'B.”’ You 
Can’t Go Wrong! 

Note how simple this 
is compared to compli- 
cated old-style music 
where @ beginner 
couldn’t even find the 
right key. 


FRE TRIAL 


COUPON 


Easy Method Music Co., = @=uu Gum” 
678 Clarkson Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send the “Easy Form Music Method” g 
and 100 pieces of music for7 days FREE trial, 
as per terms of this advertisement. 
Number of keys on plano or Organ?........+0000+ 











Easy As A-B-C 


By This New “Easy Form Method” 
that Enables a Child or Beginner to 


Play Well In ONE[EVENING 


No more mysterious, difficuit notes to 
learn before you «<n play the piano or 
organ, No more :pending of years in 
study and practice. Why? Because music 
has now been simplified so that any body 
who can read printed letters — A-B-C-D-E- 
F-G—can read the new “Easy lorm” 
music ata glance,and the key-board guide 
which is placed in back of the key board 
shows you where to put the fingers of both 
hands on the right keys every time. 

No chance for failure, anyone can learn quickly. 
Young children and old people learn a= eee in a few 
hours and amaze and delight their friends. 

You can test and prove this method without a cent 
of cost. Just send the coupon. Complete instructions, 
keyboard guide and 100 pieces of selected sacred, 
popular and dance ‘‘Kasy Form'’ music will be sent 
you prepaid, Test it and enjoy it for seven daye—then 


either return it and owe nothing, or keog 8 and gend 
us $1.50 down, and §1.00 per month until a total 





$6.50 in all is paid. 
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The Instructor School Library No. 1 


100 Volumes 
in Limp Cloth, 
$10.00 DELIVERED 


PREPAID 























No better use f 
can be made of 
any money avail- 
able for library 
purposes thaa by 
the purchase of 
a set of these 
books, and no 
teacher can do 
the school a 
greater service 


than by seeing 
that the small 
amount neces- 





sur) is pro- 
vided, A: 








books, selected from the 
Series, bound in limp 


SET of one hundred 
Instructor Literature 
cloth, and put up in a substantial cloth cov- ered box, having hinged top 
and hinged drop front, as shown in illustration. Accompanied by a record book 
(64 pages, with limp cloth covers) for use in keeping a record of books drawn and 











returned by the pupils. 


This little library affords the greatest variety of good literature in a substantial form ever 


offered to the schools of this country at a popular price. 


These books, selected from the nearly 


300 titles constituting the Instructor Literature Series, represent what are regarded as the titles 


best adapted to general reading by pupils. 


The Instructor Literature Series is endorsed by State, 


County and City Superintendents generally and is in use in thousands of schools throughout the 


country. 


@, You can place these books in your schools with absolute assurance that you are 


not only securing the best from this series but the best obtainable at a moderate price, 


The One Hundred Titles Comprising The Instructor 
School Library No. 1. 


Adventures of a Little 
Waterdrop (2-4) 

+Adventures of a Brownie 
(2«3) 

Aesop’s Fables, (1-2) 

+Aladdin and Ali Baba, Story 
of (4-7) 

Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland( 4-6) 

Alice’s Purther Adventures 
in Wonderland (4-6) 
Boone, Daniel, Story of (4-6) 
= Party, Story of 

(3~« 
+Bow-Wowandllew-lMew(2-3) 
Coal, Story of (3-5) 
a Garden of Verses 
(2-5) 
+Child of Urbino (4-6) 
+Chinese and their Country, 
The (5-7) 
Columbus, Story of (2-4) 
+Cotton, Story of (3-4) 
Dog of Flanders, A (4-6) 


+Eyes and No Eyes and the | 


Three Giants (4-6) 
+Pairy Stories of the [oon 


) 
Early Americane 


*+Pour Great Musicians (5-7) 

*Plag, Story of the (4-6) 

+Plorence Nightingale, Story 
of (5-7) 

+Franklin, Story of (3-4) 

Gemila, the Child of the 
Desert (3-4) 

Gifts of the Forest (5-7) 

Golden Touch, The (4-7) 

+Goody Two Shoes (3-5) 

Great Stone Face, 
(6-H. S.) 

+Greek Myths (2-4) 

Gold Bug, The (8-H. S,) 

+Golden Fleece, The (5-6) 

aw of the Revolution 
(4-6) 


The 





Heroes from King Arthur | 
(4< 
+indian Children Tales (3-5) 
+Indian [lyths (1-2) 
Jackanapes (4-6) 
Jack and the Beanstalk (2-3) | 
+Japanese [Myths and Legends 
-6) 


tJean Valjean, Story of 
(6-H. S.) 
Joan of Arc, Story of (4-7) 


+King Arthur, Story of 
(6-H. S ) 

+King of the Golden River 
(3-6) 


6 
Mittens and 


+Kitty Her 
Friends (1-2) 
bu, the Little Lake 


Dweller (3-5) 

+Lewis and Clark Expedition 
(5-7) 

+LincoIn, Story of (3-6) 

Legends of the Rhineland 
(3-4) 

+Lincoin, Speeches of (7-H. S.) 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
(5-H. S.) 

Little Red Riding Hood (2-3) 

+Little New Engiand Viking, 
A (3-5) 

Little Brown Baby (3-4) 

Louise on the Rhine (3-4) 

+Little Nell, Story of (5-7) 

Life in Colonial Days (5-7) 

+Man Without a Country, 
The (6-H.S.) 

+Makers of European History 
(4-6) 

+Mexico, Story of (5-7) 

Miraculous Pitcher, The (4-8) 

+Mother Goose Reader (1-2) 

Napoleon, Story of (5-7) 

+Nature Myths (3-4) 

Nurnberg Stove, The (4-6) 

Old English Heroes (5-7) 

+Our Animal Friends (2-3) 





Oregon Trail, The (6-H. S.) 


Patriotic Stories (1-2) 

+Panama and the 
Story of (6-8) 

ee into Bird Nooks,’ I. 


(4*6) 

Peeps into Bird Nooks, II. 
(4-6) 

ae * of Hamelin, The 
(5-8 

+Pilgrims, Story of the (3-4) 

Puss in Boots and Cinde- 
rella (2-3) 

+Poems Worth Knowing, I. 


(3-5) 
— Worth Knowing, II. 
6) 


Canal, 


(4- 
Poems Worth Knowing, III. 
Poems ey Knowing, IV. 
) . ° 


(6-H, S. 
+Rab andHis Friends (6-H. S.) 
Rip Van Winkle (5-H. S.) 
at ee the Fox (2-4) 
Ro yey Crusoe, Story of 
(3-4) 
+Robin Hood, Stories of (4-6) 
— and Jingle Reader 
(l= 
Sunbeam, Story of a (1-3) 
+Silk, Story of (5-7) 
Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories (3-4) 
+Stories of the Stars (4-6) 
+Stories of Heroism (5-7) 
+Story of the Aeneid (6-8) 
Het d of the Iliad (6-8) 
+Stories of Time (5-7) 
Story of Slavery (6-8) 
Three Golden Apples (4-8) 
+Tolmi of the Tree Tops (3-5) 
Tara of the Tents (3-5) 
+Tales from Shakespeare (7-8) 
Washington, Story of (3-4) 
+Wings and Stings (2-4) 
William Tell, Story of (6-8) 
What I Saw in Japan (6-8) 


Numbers in parenthesis after titles indicate Grades to which books are adapted. 
+ Indicates titles comprising Library Number 2. 


No Matter What Other Books your library may have you need the In- 


structor 


School Library. In no other 


way can you get so great a variety of good literature in a substantial form for so litle money, 


If Money is Not Availabl 


e for the purchase of these books it can easily 
be provided by giving an entertainment or 


social or in some one of many ways that will readily suggest themselves to you. The pupils will 
eagerly cooperate in any effort you may make to provide funds for the purchase of these books, 





The Instructor School Library No. 2 


50 Volumes in Limp Cloth, $5.50, Delivered Prepaid. 
This library is put up in same style of box, has same Record Book and is in all respects the 


same as Library No. 1, except that it has only fifty books, 
one hundred listed above and are indicated by a (+). 


Published Jointly By 


and 


434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


These fifty books are selected from the 
All grades are represented. 


( F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
Hall & McCreary, 
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| Two Little Pilgrims of Plymouth 


! 
| 


(Continued from page 44) 


| that Squanto presented the Indian basket 
iof yellow cornmeal. It was to little 
| Perseverance with her cheeks flushed and 
| her blue eyes shining. 

‘I show you how to cook,”’ he said. 

In a sort of procession they passed to 

| Mistress White’s cabin. The great iron 
| pot was brought out, filled with water 
| and set over the hot coals till it boiled. 
'Gravely Squanto stirred in the yellow 
meal, a little at a time, with a flat pad- 
It thickened and bubbled and splut- 
as corn meal mush does. He 
it for an hour, stirring fre- 
quently. Then he lifted the kettle off 
from the coals and instructed Persever- 
ance in his broken English to get out 
spoons and bowls. A portion was served 
to each one present. 

Miles Standish took the first mouthful. 
It was hot and burnt his mouth, but the 
brave little captain made no complaint. 

‘‘Methinks with salt it would be very 
good,’’ he said. 

The Indian, who was not used to salt, 
refused to have his dish seasoned, but 
the others accepted the addition and pro- 
nounced it enthusiastically to be one of 
the most delicious foods ever eaten. 
Squanto lifted up a spoonful of it, let it 
cool thoroughly, and held it toward baby 
Peregrine. 

‘‘Good for papoose,’’ he said. And 
little Peregrine swallowed it eagerly and 
laughed and gurgled and reached out for 
more. 

After that corn meal mush, or Indian 
pudding, became indeed the chief food 
dependence of the struggling colony. 
Morning, noon and night they ate it. 
Squanto taught them how to make maple 

' sugar and sweetened with this, the Pil- 
grims considered the mush a great deli- 
cacy. They spoke often as they ate it 
of how afraid of the coming of the In- 
dians they had been and what a blessing 
their Indian friends had proved. His- 
torians say that Plymouth colony could 
scarcely have survived without the 
friendly offices of Squanto and Samoset. 

‘*The worst is yet to come,’’ the Pil- 
grims had said in bitterness. But it 
was one of the best of God’s providences 
that came to them when Samoset and 
Squanto, savagely arrayed in beads and 
feathers and fringes, but with hearts of 
pure friendliness, stalked down the sin- 
gle Plymouth street. 

‘*‘Squanto is one of the best friends 


| dle. 
tered 


| anybody ever had,’’ said Resolved and 


Perseverance, and certainly they spoke 
the truth. And certainly we think they 
deserved the best of friends, this brave 
little Pilgrim boy and girl of Plymouth. 


THE END 


“I Did My Best” 


(Continued from page 13) 


There was a stir among them, and 
reading assent in the other faces, a girl 
spoke slowly, ‘‘We’ll try—for you!’’ and 
they went away. 

It was almost train time when a man 
came to the door. ‘‘I’m not a Director 
and can’t promise you the position,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but we don’t want a stranger to 
misjudge us. We’ll pay your expenses 
if you will stay until tomorrow, that we 
have a chance to see what can be 


may 
done. You are needed here.’’ 
I stayed. The prospect of a month 


among them was not alluring; but an 
interesting drama was being enacted. 
On the way to church that night, a 
Director met us. ‘‘Well, stick to your 
post,’’ he said in conclusion. ‘‘This is 
the work of one man. He wanted to 
favor this relative, whose first name is 
the same as yours, and so he telephoned, 
‘I'm for’—using that name, and we 
agreed, meaning you, and you were noti- 
fied. Then he comes along with his 
teacher. We'll do all we can to get the 
Directors together inthe morning. I live 
three miles in the country and haven't 
had my supper yet—been hunting this 
up all the afternoon. We want to apol- 
ogize.’’ And he hurried away. 
Whispers and uncertain glances fol- 
lowed me up the aisle, but I gave no 
sign of noticing. After service, some 
pointedly avoided me, but others came 
with advice. I listened gently, although 
they greatly exaggerated my need of it. 
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material; the present, interesting; the 
past, clean—and I never was so glad of 
the last. Some were telephoning to 
their acquaintances in my home town, 
even to the persons who wrote my rec- 
ommendations; I waited quietly while 
they turned every stone, and came to me 
with the result, one having elicited the 
information from a person I did not 
know, that at least I was ‘‘no street. 
runner and no flirt.’’ That night a peti- 
tion was drawn up, and the voters’ names 
affixed, while the boys shouted as at a 
presidential election. 

The next morning at five minutes be. 
fore nine, a Director came in a sleigh, 
‘I’ve come for you to take the school, 
if you’ll accept it, after all this.”’ 

Two other Directors had the room 
heated and the pupils were waiting. A 
cheer arose when we arrived, and after 
expressing their well-wishes the Direct- 
ors went away. Twenty-six pupils fol- 
lowed me into the room; they watched 
every move as J stood at the desk quietly 
absorbed in removing my gloves; not a 
word was spoken until after the bell 
rang. 

‘‘We are glad to be together again,” ] 
said, quietly, meeting the smile on their 
faces. ‘‘I have one request. Forget 
what has passed, and help me and each 
other to make these twenty days pleasant 
and profitable and very dear to the 
memory of us all.’’ 

Then we took up our work. After 
their hard-fought fight, it was natural 
to retain their fidelity; but I did not re- 
lax my vigilance, it is easy to slip back 
into old habits of conduct. The days 
passed easily, pleasantly, and as_ they 
drew to a close, a perceptible calm fell 
upon the schoolroom. One day a little 
leather-bound Bible lay on my _ desk, 
The selection touched me; had I meant 
so much to these boys and girls? 

On the last day we went to the moun- 
tains, following forgotten footpaths, 
talking and singing, and again walking 
in silence. They called to see me that 
night—all of them but two, who had 
gone that afternoon to their summers 
work on out-lying farms, and were at the 
train next day or sent their message, 
urging my return for the next year. 
There were other positions more con- 
veniently located and less strenuous, but 
as I looked down into faces, eager and 
loving, I promised. 

My election notification came during 
a busy visit in the city. I was surprised 
to find myself assigned to the primary 
grade; but reflected that it would still 
permit the companionship of my former 
pupils. 

On the Saturday before school opened, 
I came to the town, having tried unsuc- 
cessfully by letter and telephone to ob- 
tain a boarding place, but not thinking 
it was unusual. A surprise awaited me 
Several persons rose and passed swiftly 
into their houses as I came down the 
street, one of them took a former pupil 
with her. The town had one mind: it 
had decided to necessitate my retum 
home by refusing me a place to stay. 
had not the faintest idea why. 

After speaking to three families about 
boarding, I came back up the street, 
walking slowly. I never thought of tak- 
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ing the afternoon train for home. Only 
one woman’s face had been kindly; she 
was a guest who held my hands a long 
moment and wished me success before ! 
went out into the street again. 

“May make your fires this year 
again?’’ A former pupil stood before 
I laughed as I answered him: 

““Yes. Do you know where I can 80 
to board?’’ : 

He grew quiet. ‘‘That’s a shame, 
he said sincerely. ‘‘The woman in this 
house said she'd take you.”’ 

Before my errand was fully stated, 
that woman had invited me in and salt 
“‘We are poor, but if you’ll stay, we ll 
be glad, and will make it as pleasant # 
we can. Our boy went to your room 
last year.”’ 
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were offered, and I heard regrets ex- 
pressed by many who were stolidly in- 
different before the plan to send me 
home failed. They were not easy days. 
I had often reflected that I ‘‘didn’t have 
an enemy in the world,’’ and found it an 
awkward readjustment to consider al- 
most everyone some degree of an enemy. 

One day a man told me how I came to 
be the primary teacher. It was simple 
enough; the directors , thought it better 
suited to a girl than to a man who had 
applied and he was given the higher 
grade. Closely following this came 
mention of some home teachers who had 
no position; then I knew why a stranger 
was unwelcome. 

“Do you believe in bribing?”’ this man 
asked, and I gave an instant negative 
answer. 

‘‘But,’’ he argued, ‘‘If you give a man 
ten dollars for influencing friends, it 
only pays for his ‘work.’’ 

“‘No,’’ I said gravely, 
should be given on merit. 
have me teach your child honesty? 
I can not be dishonest myself. ’’ 

He only smiled. Had someone charged 
me with bribery? 

I easily kept apart from the people, 
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WMLTON COLLEGE OF, LAW, 450 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Key To Success | 


almost forgetting them. Atschool, how- 
ever, it was difficult, for I shrank from 
winning the children of enemies, and 
tried to be altogether indifferent to 
them in everything aside from work. It 
| embarrassed me greatly when I appeared 
| on the street and they left their play 
jand came ealling, ‘‘Oh, my teacher 
| dear!’’ Later, I reasoned that, since the 
children and I were to spend the davs 
together and the memory of them would 
mean joy or pain, we should decide for 
those days, forgetting together that any 
unpleasantness had interfered with the 
natural trend of affairs. And so we did. 

After a few weeks, invitations came, 
which included me in social plans. I 
was glad to have false opinions removed, 
although it did not seem worth while to 
accept again intimate association that 
had once been so generously offered and 
then unreasonably snatched away; but 
why came generosity into the world, or 
forgiveness, or depth of soul, unless for 
times like these? I learned in those 
days what strength lies in the words I 
have often heard from a_ matchless | 








friend: ‘‘Oh, well, I’ll not mind a little 
thing like that.’’ Those words are the 
| prose of — 


‘“‘We are all travelers who throng 
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DoesY our Figure Please You? 


Your dressmaker can never make a gown look wel! on you 
unless you have a good figure and unless you carry it well 


I want to make you realize that your figure and 
health are almost entircly in your own hands, and that by 
following my simple, hygienic directions in the privacy 


= of your own room eee 
You Can Be So Well be ie 


= 

that your whole being vibrates health. I have helped 65,000 of the = 
most refined, intellectual women of Ameriza to regain health and 
good figures; and have taught them how to keep well. Why not 
you? You are busy, but you can devote a few minutes a day, in 
the privacy of your own room, to following scientific, hygienic 
principles of health prescribed to your particular needs. 


I have reduced the weight of over 32,000 women and increased the 
Weight of as many more. In my work for reduction or building flesh, I 
> Strengthen every vital function so that youare fullof life and energy. 
‘My work has grown in favor because results are quick, 
natural and permanent, and because they are scientific and 
appeal to common sense. Fully one-third of my pupils are sent 
to me by those who have worked with me. 

I wish you could stand with me at my window for a few min- 
utes and, as the women pass, realize with me how many need bet- 
ter figures, better health. They could have them too, with just a 
little daily effort which is easy—not as hard as what they are 
enduring. 

The best physicians are my friends—their wives and 
are my pupils — the medical magazines advertise my work, 
Ask your friends about my work, 


LALLA CSS 


daughters. 
Someone in your town knows me. 
I am at my desk daily from 8 to 5. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


1 study each woman’s case just as a physician studies it, the only 
difference being thatinstead of medicine I strengthen and put in place 
weakened organs by exercises for nerves and muscles controlling them, = 
bringing a good circulation of warm blood to them, which I purify by = 
teaching correct breathing. I relieve such Ailments as 


A 


Indigestion Sleeplessness Catarrh Suffering in 
Constipation Nervousness Headaches Pregnancy 
Anaemia Torpid Liver Weakness Rheumatism 


I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk cor- 
rectly and giving other information of vital interest to women. Write for it and I will also 
tell you about my work. If you are perfectly well and your figure is just what you wish, youmay 
be able to help a dear friend—at least you will help me by .your interest in this great movement 
for greater culture, refinement and beauty in woman. Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t 
wait—you may forget it. I have had a wonderful experience and I should like to tell you about it; 


= SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 30, 624 South Michigan Ave., CHICAGO ; 
eng i 


Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is a recognized authority upon the scientific care of 


and figure af women. She personally supervises her work, 
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A stony road together, 
And if some other does me wrong, 
I’ll make excuse, the road is long, | 

And stormy is the weather.’’ | 


Their newly awakened interest found 
expression in many ways, until the last 
antipathy seemed swept aside on the day 
that they requested my return for the | 
following term. The request helped, | 
although I felt no inclination to return. | 
As the term drew to a close and the days | 
became few, the children crowded near | 

so near that in all the years to come, | 
at odd wistful moments, I shall remem- 





ber those days. And when the end 
came, little child voices pleaded, ‘‘Won’t 
you come back to us—won't you? No | 
one will ever be like you.”’ | 

To what purpose or benefit, I cannot 


' estimate, but we came face to face, 


those people and I, in a lesson that 
was for us‘both. What the lesson | 
cost is unanswerable, for patience and 
self-control and forgiveness bear no 
price-tag in any market. 

Few teachers may have met the ag- 
gregation of the elements of this ex- 
perience; but none may have wholly 
missed some of them. All teachers deal 
with more or less of just plain human 
nature, with few community interests 
not beset with individual concerns. And 
in the memories of the strange paths | 




















Through the -Camera’s Eye 


Let Your Camera Preserve 
the Beauties of Nature 
for You 


You take the Pictures and We will 
do the rest 


We Make a Specialty o 


The Development ot Films 
Making Prints from them 
Making Photographic Post- 
ecards from any subject by reproducing from the original photo. 
‘‘Taking Pictures’’ is robbed of half its pleasure by having to Develop one’s own films, 
Over One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers send their orders to us regularly, and it is a 
pleasure to be able to say that our exceptional facilities enable us to fill all orders promptly. 
Materials used in all our photographic work are the best obtainable, 


SCHEDULE OF RATES Prices for Printing 
Prices for Developing Spool Films Azo Prints Unmounted 











21% x34 oF smaller. .....+-++++. ssaneenne: esevess Ti 
Any 6 exposure film.........6+ iaikeans bakerentudinenavel 10c : qty aha of 344x314. ~—_ 
Any 10 or 12 exposure filt......c.cccccceceesesee cee 0 Tee a ania os 
Prices for Developing Film Packs Post Cards 
Size O164x6% or smaller..........scccccscerccececseassece 25e Reproduced from Any Photo 
+ Qh 1 . 40¢ PIR eG irencccesescescectecssvcnsecorscccsssees 50c 
Size 34 x44 or larg : <2 EE Ree e 30¢ Sect Addusneh ben.” Some teodutbeo ane 
Plates (any size) Cach............cccsccsscsccrsccseceeee . oc Special Rates on Large Orders 


Care should be exercised in wrapping packages securely, Send by parcel post 


Place name and address on package, 
ENLARGESIENTS 
We have the very best facilities for making Enlargements from any good negative. 


You would doubtless prize enlargements of some of your most valued negatives. They can 
be obtained in sizes and at prices listed below: 


ver NOTE: 
fully prepaying postage, 





























‘| h in our feet have been led may we SIZE BLACK AND WHITE SEPIA ‘These prices are for Enlargements from original neg- 
ll stay, we subject, Other help for ‘Teachers on special terms, | Wherein ou pate ! | oe gare for ten os : 
S pleasant a Ps, HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. | all be able to say, “‘I did my best. ” 4X DB seveeees $ = ‘cneesepe $ -40 atives on Bromide paper of the best quality. 
m BOX T veveeees 40 cereveree ye When necessary for us to make a negative from a 
) your 100 Hq ; ‘ 644x 844 HO se veeenee 60 te ee be 1g negativ m 
8 ome Study --Free Tuition | do not allow pupils to believe that oo Bo 2 fanaa. | Sl ee 
everal plat roe Carmexie College of Rogers, Ohio, will grant to | education will enable them to escape re- ||) 4; x M sessces ee Rt Rp Kad omens Mle es ESE 
y mail Te altionScholarship for a complete course sponsibility and labor. | - : = soereeee al SE as 2 20 mounts of good quality, unless otherwise ordered. If de- 
lids ip Ration Coureas Temght By 1 1s x 22 LOR 2.50 Mis: Sdes 3.25 sired unmounted, heavier paper is used and the prices 
ed Eye = Free Tuition Courses Taught By Mail B ‘ |} 20 x 24 I ans ee as eee thetnese us when enaeanel, 
ned by ex 1 Penmanship Book-keeping argains | 
| 
Dest ane W ng, Schoo! Shorand® py exel You can save many dollars every year | Clyde E. Hulbert, Mgr. Art Dept., F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Dansville,N.Y. 
eved Yt iayical Culture Domestic Science Drawing by ordering your wearing apparel from | i 
Se 0 : cow Real Estate the National Cloak & Suit Company. 
omfort. Yer 100 branch h to select. ‘Free ° 7 ent on : ; ) 7 
: Murine Ey Tuition Scholarships” Seeisa ts tae leer copiicane Be wen to read their eg t thei e Woman’s World, Household Magazine, Farm Life, People’s 
i tt Re EG Ey Ree ol and send a trial order a " Popular Monthly, and Teachers’ Gazette, all one year for 
eae ow", NeW -tod:y tomorrow may be too late. “Doit | risk, They will refund your money if agazin 55c. All five with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans for 
y Co., Chica teColiege, Rogers Onn” ee ern you are not satisfied. $1.50. Mention this paper. JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N.Y. 
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‘ 
You Need 
One of Our 


Raincoats 


Splendid Garments at 
Bargain Prices 
Prepare for Wet Weather NOW 


Magnificent garments at amaz- 
ingly low prices, Direct from the 
factory to you, Made from the 


finest of waterproof cloths accord- 
ing to most fachionabie styles, 

You select your own material 
and style. Grand variety to choose 
from, Our expert tailors give your 
Raincoat personal attention. 


Write for Free Catalogue 
and Samples 


BRADFORD RAINCOAT CO., 
327 NcDonnough Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















SHPPHPIIIIIISSSPPHIIIIIISSSSSIFS 
in New York Shopping Club 


Its City Shopping Service practically brings 
the most fashionable New York stores to yourdoor, 

Both Ladies and Gentlemen are eligible to mem 
bership, and as members, are entitled to use its 
handsome Fifth Avenue Club Rooms and avail 
themselves of its other advantages. The Club 
also offers many wonderful opportunities to sive 
money by securing merchandise ut factory and 
mill prices: Highest references furnished, Tlus- 
trated booklet sent free, 


New York Shopping Club, lac., N.Y. 
SHSFSSGSSISSSSSHSSBSSHSSHSESSSSS 
THE IDEAL REPORT CARDS 


for all subjects for teu months. 
recommended by principals and superintendents. 
No, I isa folder, size 3'5 by 5', in. when folded, Price 
20¢ per dozen; 65¢ for oO; 81.20 per 100, No, 2 is a 
ecard 3'. by 644 arranged for the same subjects and 
time as No, 1, but contdining less data. Price lve per 
dozen; Pee per 50; 75e per 100. Envelopes Se per 
dozen, Enclose 2c extra per dozen for postage. Write 
for samples. Address 
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Suite K, 358 Fifth Ave., 





arranged 


A. E. Bishop, Stambaugh, Mich. 


RECOMMENDED 
BY THIS 





MAGAZINE 


Learn At Home from One of the Following 


Correspondence Schools 
Known to Be Reliable, and Each the Best of Its Kind— 
Earn $3,000 to $10,000 Yearly 


at a profession which is the surest road 
to business, political or social success. 
Correspondence school graduates are 
most successful at bar examinations, 
Our course includes a magnificent 12-volume law library, 
faculty talks, lectures, etc., all ‘written so you can under 
stand it,” and covers same ground as Harvard, Columbia 
and other big law schools. € guarantee to coach all 
graduates free, until they pass the bar examinations. This 
ia the Largesl aiow School for Home Study in the world. 
Special terms now available, Send coupon below for free 
catalog. AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
LAW, Dept. X, Manhattan Bidg., Chicago. 


Learn Piano 4 Times Faster 
and at one quarter the usual cost 
and effort. | Dr, Quinn’s famous 
WRITTEN MET =r is endorsed 
and taken, not only b: vegunness 
but by, heads of state conservatories, Combined with D 
Quinn’s patented avin, the Colorotone, you are enabled 
to play chords in the first lesson, and a complete piece in 
the third lesson. Elbert Hubbard says, ‘I consider Dr, 
Quinn the greatest teacher of music that ever lived.””. You 
or your children, no matter where you live, can learn this 
most a of all methods right in your own home, in 
epare time. Send coupon below for free catalog 
ARCUS LUCIUS QUINN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Box 650 NE, Chicago. 


WRITING PROTOPLAYS Fegetaretioe 


fered by me. Open only to persons who never before sold 
ghotoniar ays: Great opportunities for New Writers with 





LAW 


Highly | 





deas, to enter this newest and most profitable of | 


Previous experience or special education not 

ry. you attend the movics you know the kind 
of ideas they weet, and if you are willing to take a few les- 
sons in spare time at home you have just as good a chance 
to win a big prize as anybody. Send coupon for full partic- 
ulars and free catalog. ELBERT MOORE, Box 772UB, Chicago, 


professions. 
necessa 


FREE COUPON-Clip this 


Coupon and mail it to the school you 
are interested in 
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To 
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( Write name of achool you are interested in, on above line.) 
Dear Sir:—Without cost or obligation to me send full 
particulars of your school and free catalog. 


Name _— 





Address 








1 0 CentsaDay 
rp rays for this Cornet 
An PM ovate Only 
l0c a day buys this superb 
grile Sliver Cated Lyric 
rict, FREE TRIAL 
you decide to buy. 


Worl a TER $irite for ous big offer. 
200 years R instrument ER 
= Free Band Catalog 
we will give Dive you ab: Write te for 0 our bi ig new _250-page 
tome genuine dood fi jee 
oe ak for ald fp cay 
a Free trial. We supply iy the . Gov't. Write ere 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Devt, st. Cinclanetl Chto 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Talk on Dental Hygiene 


Prepared by Dental Experts and Suited 
for Lessons and Talks in School 

Boys and girls, I am to talk to you 
upon the subject of ‘‘The Care of the 
Teeth.”’ If you are like most boys and 
girls you do not think a great deal of 
these important little grinders, until 
some morning or night you wake up with 
your hand to your jaw and a terrific 
toothache. Then your hand stays to your 
jaw for two or three days while you are 
searching the house over from cellar to 
garret ina frantic effort to find some- 
thing to stop that tooth from aching. 
After you have tried everything Moth- 
er’s camphor-bottle, cloves, toothache 
drops— and nothing seems to bring about 
the desired relief, as a last resort, you 
pick up enough courage to see the den- 
tist, climb up in his chair, open your 


mouth, close your eyes and have that | 


tooth taken out. 

In the first place, I want to prove to 
you that toothache is unnecessary. Then 
I will show you that because a tooth has 
ached is not sufficient reason for having 
it pulled, because the dentist can, even 
after the tooth has ached, put medicine 
into it that will prevent further pain, 
and moreover preserve the tooth for 
many years of valuable service. 

We need every one of our teeth; we 
need them every day; we need 
three times a day. 
very aptly expressed it, 
‘every time we put our feet under 
table.’’ It has been said that the 
of one of the large teeth in the rear of 
the mouth means the cutting off of a 
year from the end of a person’s life. 


we need them 


| Let us see how the teeth play such an 


important part in the preservation or 
loss of our health. 

The two sets of teeth coming together 
in the mouth form a sort of mill, the 
purpose of which is to grind the food 
and prepare it for the stomach. From 
250 to 400 pounds pressure is brought 
upon the food in chewing, thereby fore- 
ing bits of food into the spaces between 
the teeth, and if allowed to remain there 
several hours these bits of food begin to 
decay. Trouble in several different 
ways is going to result. 


them | 
As one little boy has | 


| 


First, decaying materials are poison- 
ous. If you ate decayed meats or vege- 
tables, you would expect them to make 
you sick. Yet if the teeth are unclean, 


| every time you swallow the saliva car- 


| that old food. 





ries from between the teeth particles of 
Every bit of the clean 
food taken into the mouth to chew is 
mixed with those decayed particles be- 
fore going to the stomach. You can 
easily understand that constant swallow- 
ing of this poisonous matter from lodg- 
ment places between the teeth will 
poison the system and bring about sick- 
ness. This is one of the first troubles 
likely to result from improper care of 
the teeth. 

People speak of having indigestion. 
Perhaps some of you have touches of it 
yourselves. If so, remember that fre- 
quently an indirect cause is the failure 
to make regular use of the tooth-brush 
and dental cream. 

If you let food particles lodge against 


| the surface of the teeth, we know de- 


cay results, and a cavity forms. This 
grows deeper and deeper until it reaches 
the center of the tooth and irritates the 
‘“‘nerve,’’ or as dentists call it, the 
‘“‘nulp.’’ Once decay has touched this 
nerve the tooth begins to ache, and then 
you decide to have it pulled out. What 
is the result? You have simply taken 
away that much of the grinding surface; 
therefore, that much of your ability to 
chew your food. From studying Physi- 


| ology and Hygiene, you know that to 


the | 


loss | 


get the full value out of the food you 
eat it must not only be thoroughly pre- 


| pared but also thoroughly chewed before 


it goes to the stomach; and you cannot 
expect to chew it properly unless you 
have all of your teeth to chew with, can 


you? That’s one thing that causes the 
trouble spoken of as dyspepsia or 
indigestion. 


So, unless the food is properly chewed, 
the full amount cannot be digested, and 
a large percentage of the food may pass 
through the system without feeding the 
tissues, and naturally does you little 
good. Even though you eat a pound of 
food at one meal, if it is not properly 
chewed, you may be — your body 
without your really knowing it. And 
the real cause of trouble would be for- 





Order Now—Pay November 15th 


By way of 


co-operation with teachers who are employed for the ensuing school year 


and who will need the benefits to be derived from these books and publications from the 
beginning of school but prefer to pay for them later, we will cheerfully fill orders for 
such of the following as may be desired, payment to be made by November 15th in ac- 
cordance with our offer on page four of this journal, which please read before ordering. 
Make up your order from this list and in ordering state whether you are en- 


gaged to teach. 


Normal Instractor-Primary Plans, one year.................. 0.0 ee eee aeiaeahs ipeueseenere $1.25 
ee RMR EES INNES EE nos ay ana ese nese esee poem sons shins: sm.28sGs i544 694509o004404s900N wos 1.00 
*Socley’S Dueletion Book, |POstPaid. 2... scsccsscccsccsescscscsesecscessccsevsscceccecccese 1.00 
CEIVED GORY BONS, VNB; MOUIRIINsb in sik oa 5 5645 cy -2 ses 0n5s% starcecccebs SSb00s 894405 se 0baRS 1.00 
*The Year's Entertainments, 1 vol., cloth, postpaid.................. cc ccc cee cece ce eeae 1.00 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder......................0. 0.0.0 c ccc eu euees 1.75 
“ “ “ “e with any one of the $1.00 books listed above.......... 1.90 

4s es es es ‘* any two of the $1.00 books..................... 2.50 

* as RF me ‘* all three of the $1.00 books..................... 3.10 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder and any one of the $1.00 books,....... 2.35 
sie e * ‘* with Pathtinder and any two of the $1.00 books ,..... 2.05 

ae * ‘* with Pathfinder and all three of the $1.00 books....... 3.55 

SERIES SCNT NINE | GHNRMIIIN Ss 5. n5kk 0 205554056 GR bbb see wb bon Ke bN056dk0s568 bese book olsededos -65 
CPN ONE UR INI NS 255 oc 6555-49506 99-0 0.46 ess 3 REPRO OURO heels eke ee aah Skee buses peaeuas Nee eeanes 65 
Norma! Instructor-Primary Plans, with Practical Selections or School Year.............. 1.60 
es vad ‘* with both Practical Selections and School Year...... 95 


a‘ ““ “a 


“6 o “6 “e 


with Pathfinder and Schgol Year or Practieal Selections 2.10 
with Pathfinder, School Year and Practical Selections. 2,45 


Pathtinder and any 1 of the $1.00 BooKs.............. 0c cc cece ccececececee sevcsaves caiecas 1.60 

oe ae earn te? Pare TOE TT ET REET TROT ee eer Te nam 

id a ee ee Pe SF i | EDAAKRH ERAS URES DAA SAOT A SHUTS eS Oba ODEN SaUENRESauKeROR 2.80 

" ‘* School Year or Practical Selections, .............0..ccccccccuceecucuceucavs 1.35 

* = ** and Pr) a AeaNNewie Meda Sense hereeuh Sah ddeokuea ee 1.70 

AUN: se Mie OTD NERD 6 85 545s .n 5s Sa ks SSA R Sow Ga b Wik w 4310659 SASS awl eeu duel esa eenaecs 1.60 

Ud SOUR MIE NO RSOED cis s sa co Bison Coa euurs eORKEG Rede p” BUR Osan aah eee Lubaomeoegneens 2.20 
“These books are fully described on page 72 of this journal 


An Ideal Ouifit at a Special Rate 


Kivery teacher should have the best procurable he Ips for her work. 


We suggest the following 


as an ideal outfit, especially for rural teachers and for a limited time will supply the three books 
and NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS at the exceedingly low rale of $2.60, 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year - 


Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid 
Every Day Plans (3 vol. set) : 
Practical Selections or School Year 


(State your choice) 


Total Value $3.90 | 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


$1.25 
é $1.00 
$1.00 


; yn -All for $2.60 








Dansville, N. Y. 
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| PASS ANY EXAMINATION | 


Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 

The questions asked by the Regents of N, Y. 
State for the past 15 years as a test for the 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and tor 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination, 

The questions are grouped by Cha S making 
the books SU ITABL, E FOR ¢ Ss USE 
with the LATE EXAMIN ATION PA. 
PERS at the end of the books, 

Used for review work in nearly every 
school in N. Y. State aud in the best schools 
inevery statein the Union, 


Over 300,000 Copies Sold 


interes in preparing for REGENTS:, 
[ a} 












TEAC %. or CIVIL SERVICE EX. 
AMIN " TIONS. 

Question and Answer Booksin 
Arithmetic Geography EI. English 
U.S. History Physiology Spelling 
Algebra Drawing Geometry 
ist Yr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. Biology 


3rd Yr.Eng. ist Yr. ae atin 
Eng. History Anc’t History Civil Gov. 
Physics Hist. of Edu. Psychology 
Amer. History Chemistry Botany 

Price 25c each; for clas$ use 20 each post- 
age paid or $2.00 per dozen net. 

With an order for a dozen or more of one 
kind we enclose an answer book free. 
Be Letus send voua dozen ov move of each 
kind for You can velurnany 
notwanted cand ve mit ~ for the othe vs when 
disposed of. They will cost your pupils only 
about 18 each and thev are worth move 
than | this! to any one studying these subjects. 


4th Yr. Eng. 


your school. 


Address wil orders to 


W.Hazleton Smith,117 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 














A New Mental Arithmetic 


By ©, 8S. PALWER, B. L., Principal of the Angola High Sehool, 
PALMER'S MENTAL AREPEMETIC has been compiled to 
meet the need for special mental work in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades, Classes that study this book 
thoroughly need have no fear of mental tests in anyer 
aminations, ‘Teachers who use the book will be saved 
the labor of continually searching for suitable e >xamples 
to supplement their regular class: swork, Tt contains 
most, a the mental examples given in the New York 
grade examinations during the past five years; also many 
taken from special tests given by distric ‘t superinten- 
dents and school inspectors to determine the efficiency 
of different classes. ntains tables, rules, analyses 
and many suggestions .Orboth students and teac her, It 
willarouse interestand enthusiasm in thedullest classes, 
No class or teacher can afford to be without it, 
Price, single copy 20 cents 
Price, for class use 15 cents per copy 


Address W. Hazelton Smith, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


How to Teach Drawing 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. Whatto have pupils do. What questions to 
ask, What answers to require, 


DRAWING 


The book is for teachers only, the pupils being 
provided with modeis which can be prepared by the 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the book, 
‘Teachers are also enabled to pass an examination it 
Drawing by studying this book. ‘The hook is sul 
stantially bound apd contains 120 diagrams and illus 
trations. Price 35 cents prepaid, 

ne We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, With questions atthe bottom of each page for 
the use of teachers) preparing for examinations 
Price a a complete hook, prepaid, 35 cents, Ad 
dress, HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St. 
Buffalo. NN F 


Report Cards 


These cards are arranged for keeping a_ record ol 
the standing of your pupils for each review duris 
the term or year. One card answers for oue pupila 
whole year. They are arranged for the signature of 
the parents each month. Size of each 7!,x4 inches 
Price 10c per dozen ; 8.doz. 25c. Send lve for sample 
doz, and address, Ww. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Seat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
By Evizasyru Merrick Knirr, B. S. 


0 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 DG og SHEETS 


50 GEOGRAPHY SHE : 
50 MISCEL. HANOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEE 


Size of sheet, 314 x5—€ ‘olored, a with full dé 
rections for using each set, and adapted to all grade 
of school work, 

Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 
Aeep your pupils busy and they will give you no trouble 


Special Offer 


‘lo introduce this work we will send the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt 
50 cents in stamps. 


One From Many. 

‘The Busy Work Series are just what people ve 
Send me 500 sets, 100 of a kind. ‘The series are hes 
excellent and I shall do some a — ie y 
selling them in Iowa.” Bees A, COLLI 117 
Jowa. Address, W. AZLET ON aH, 
Seneca St., Buffalo, No v 
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Lillian Russell’s 
Favorite PILLOW 


“Lillian Russel”’ Design hand-tinted for embroie 
dering in shades of blue, red, yellow and green, 

e 9 ° i \~ 
America’s Gifted Beauty Sfccted this, de; 
repress her delight at its loveliness. Thus we named 
it in her honor and decided to give one free to every 
lady who will embroider this pure linen crash Pillow 
with Richardson's Pure Silk Floss and send only 30 
cents to pay for _ and exact materials neces- 
sary to start needlework at once. You get 

4 “Lillian Russell’’ Pillow Top with Back (pure 
linen crash). 

6 Skeins of Richardson’s Pure Silk Floss. 

1 Sure Guide Diagram Embroidery Lesson. 

1 De Luxe Premium Art Book of 600 embroidery 
patterns given free for tags saved from Rich- 
ardson’s Floss. 

All sent postpaid for 30c—money refunded ¢ 

delighted. f v 


RICHARDSON’S 
De Bt Be 


is the favorite with millions because of its rich 
Oriental lustre and gorgeous colors that will not 
run. Write Today, enclosing 30c and your dealer's 
name. Entire Pillow Outfit then comes postpaid by 
return mail. Address (39) 
RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
Dept. 3267 305-9 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Makers also of Richardson’s Grand Prize Spool Silk 


























CET, THE MONEY. 


T did—got .21 in 2 weeks doing plating, writes 
M. L. Smith of Pa. (used small outfit). Start ag 
Smith did—that’s easy—hundreds already started—- 
new ones daily—money coming in—goods going out. 
People every where have tableware, watches, 
jewelry for the “Gray Plating Man.” 
Practical outfits, all sizes, heavy plata 
Guarantecd, pure gold, silver, nickel, 
metal plating, equal to new goods. Latest 
process taught Free quickly. 

<-> Experience unnecessary, 


an hf all easy, secrets exposed. Own 
MW \Y n " 
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new offer, sample, hundreds letters from successful men—FREE, 


Gray&Co. Plat’gW’ks, 405GrayBldg. Cincinnat, 0. 


all or part time that pays 
ids 








| THE COAST LINE TO 
| MACKINAC 


DETROIT, TOLEDO, =. 
LEVELAND,BUFFALQO|PT. HURON, ALPENA, 
NIAGARA FALLS. JA _ ST. IGNACE,. 


N 
‘YOUR VACATION TRIP) 


Ma ‘HE only enjoyable and economical out- 



















ingisontheGreat Lakes. Allimvortant 
ports reached regularly by the D. & C, 
Line} alatial steamers, 
Daily service between Detroit and Cleve- 
land, and Detroit and Buffalo. Day trips 
tween Detroit and Cleveland during July 
and August. Four trips weekly from Toledo 
and Detroit to Mackinac Island and way 
ports. Special Steamer Cleveland to Mack- 
inac Island two trips week!y, June 25th to 
feptember 10th, no stcps enroute except 
roit every trip. Dai'y service between 
Toledo and Put-in-Bay June 10 to Sept. 10. 
ilroad tickets accepted for transportation 
on D, & C, Line steamers between Detroit 
and Buffalo, or Detroit and Cleveland 
either direction. 
Send two-cent stamp forillustrated pamphlet, 
giving detailed description of various trivs. 
ddress L. G. Lewis, Genl. Passenger Agent, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company 
Philip H. McMillan, President, 
A. Schantz, Vice-Pres. and 
Genl. Manager, 



















WIN SUCCESS and WEALTH as our representa- 
tive, in your present position, or, in business 

rma of yourown. Free booklet—ilow to Win.” 
tess EFFICIENCY LEAGUE, San Francisco. 





“Waco” 
Pen 
‘mak Attachment 
School every pen a fountain pen.’’ Saves hours in the 
instead Home and Office. Makes writing a pleasure 
ing of atask. Attached in a second, while chang- 
teal ce point, One dip of the pen writes 1500 words in- 
wean . Fitsany pen. (3sizes.) Sample postpaid, 10¢ 
orth & dozen, Satisfaction guaranteed, Order direct 
Wrsaghvourstationer, Dealersor Acents Wanted. 

ABE PEN ATTACHMENT CO,, Dept.C, 621 Broadway, N.Y. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


teeth those decayed food particles. 

They make other kinds of trouble, too. 
Lying between the teeth and in cavities 
they form fine lodging places for disease 
germs. Tuberculosis, or consumption, 
typhoid, diphtheria, malaria, all of these 
diseases of germ origin, may come from 
neglecting the teeth. 

Besides preventing toothache, helping 
to do away with stomach troubles and 
warding off disease germs from the 
mouth, well-kept teeth give other ad- 
vantages. For instance, just from a 
standpoint of good looks, you boys and 
girls know as well as I that there is 
nothing which adds more to one’s per- 
sonal appearance than nice, well-cared- 
for teeth. Just think this over when 
you are making up your mind to use 
your toothbrush even more faithfully 
than you are doing. 
| Now, if you were going to learn how 
| to keep an automobile in perfect running 

condition, you would go over each little 
| wheel and cog, and find its use so that 
| if the car broke down you could remedy 
| the difficulty. Just so with the teeth. 
| To learn how to care for them, you must 
| know how they are built. 

The tooth is composed of three parts. 
The top is a layer of a very hard ma- 
terial called ‘‘Enamel’’ that forms a cap 
over the rest of the tooth, just as a 
thimble sets over the end of the finger. 

| It takes decay quite a long time to make 

| its way through this hard outer cover- 
| ing. Under the ‘‘Enamel’’ is a second 

| layer known as ‘‘Dentine.’’ This is a 

'much softer material and when decay 

| reaches here it progresses very rapidly. 

Lying in the center of the tooth is the 
**Nerve,’’ or Pulp. This is made up of 
nerve fibres which come into the tooth 
through the root. It is the portion that 
contains all the life of the tooth. It is 
also that part from which comes the 
aching. 

Decay starts in the tooth this way. 
When the small particles of food have 
become clogged in the spacés between 
the teeth, they begin to decay after sev- 
eral hours. In decaying, they produce 
an acid. This will slowly eat a hole 
through the outer protecting layer which 
we know as ‘‘Enamel.’’ Then the sec- 
|ond layer, 
Now at this time, when decay has just 
entered the Dentine, the tooth will be 
come slightly sensitive to the touch of 
hot coffee, cold water or other things 
which would have a tendency to irritate 
the third section—the Nerve or Pulp 
While there is no feeling in the Dentine 





with the Nerve. Once decay touches 
these little tubes they act as telephones 
to convey the message to the Nerve that 
the tooth is decaying and needs atten- 
tion. You then feel the Nerve ‘‘jump.”’ 
That is nature’s way of telling you to 
see the dentist. If you go to him at 
this time he can cut out the decayed 
material, and fill the tooth without go- | 
ing close enough to the Nerve to cause 
very much pain. There really is no need 
of suffering in the dentist’s chair, if one 
will only go when the Dentine and | 
Nerve send out their first warning mes- 
sages. But if we put off going to the, 
dentist for weeks and weeks, all the | 
while the decay is working deeper and | 
deeper. Finally it eats its way to the 
nerve of the tooth. That is when so 
much pain results, because the dentist 
has got to cut out and remove all of this 
decayed material—instead of just a 
small part of enamel and dentine. 

Now, all the decay doesn’t occur in a 
few days or a few weeks, but it takes 
months for it to bring about toothache. 
With so much time in which to check 
the trouble, we see that it is unneces- 
sary for us to have a toothache. 

Is it not plain to us all that fhe sensi- 
ble way to guard against toothache is to 
keep decay from attacking the protect- 
ing layer of enamel? Acids start the 
decay. Those acids come from decaying 
food materials around and between the 
teeth. By keeping the teeth carefully 
brushed, food particles will not remain 
there to decay, and then those decay- 
causing acids cannot be formed; so there 
will be nothing to bring about toothache. 
It is surprising that very few people 
know how to properly brush the teeth, 
and in order that you may have the right 
idea, I am going to give you a demon- 











itself, running through it there are deli- | 
cate little tubes connecting the Enamel | 


getting to brush away from between the |! 


the ‘‘Dentine,’’ is reached. | 
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With This Superb 


NEW INTERNATIONAL ATLAS 


jn your home or office, you can shout more truly than did Monte Cristo 


“The World is Mine’ 


And you can follow instantly, understandingly, tothe minutest geograph- 
ical detail, every movement of armies, fleets, dirigibles, aeroplanes, &c of 
all the powers involved in the greatest war of all times. 
may be fought on land, sea or in the air at once. 
lic or private school teacher to be equipped with present day, accurate, geo- 
graphical facts, thus making your work doubly valuable. The possession of 
The New International Atlas will place you far ahead of the average teach- 
er in a thorough grasp of world history that is now in the making. 


A dozen battles 
It is the duty of every pub- 


This splendid new atlas is just off the presses 





Dimensions 13!4 x 10'4 inches 


of the world today. 
railroads and topographical features, 
page maps, 

and beautiful photographic views arranged by conti 


represents, Of great educational value. 





Compendium of the Census 
state, territory, and county 
the last three decades, 

Index of Cities and Towns of the United States—Over 
40,000 references, indicating the location on the maps 
of every city and village; latest population figures for 
all cities, villayes and boroughs enumerated by the 
government, places for which no government figures 
are available, recent official local estimates are given, 





Descriptive G 
interest, resorts, etc, 


graphical sketches, Washington to Wilson, 


national party. 


the scholar, the business man, the man with ambition 
and the need to keep abreast of the world's physica 
and industrial development and politi 
Y in short the book that puts at his fingers’ ends the 
most reliable facts, figures and statisties of the 
world's progress. This atlas is obtainable 
else. Reme 
the atlas within ten days 





and your money will be 


measure up to our description. Order yours today, 








What it Contains 


New Maps of the World—Covering every division 
New, quick-reference indexes on 
margins by which the principal cities and towns are 
instantly located, Political divisions, cities, villages, 
Many double- 


The World in Half Tone—Over one hundred rare ” 
i- appuratus, fog-signals, ete, 
nents, each group typical of the grand division it 


Official figures of each 
in the United States for 


Cities and Towns of Canada—A rranged alphabeti- 
cally by provinces, cities and villages of 200 or more, 
sazetteer of the World's Principal Cities— 
Facts about great trade centers, places of historical 
Presidents of the United States—Portraits and bio- 


Comprehensive History of Political Parties—Origin, 
rise and decline of the principles and policies of each 


The Indispensable Reference Book 


for the traveler, the professional man, the educator, 
1 changes— 


nowhere 
riber, you run no risk, you may return 
re- 
funded if ycu tind that in any particular tt does not 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS & CO., BOSTON 


3 and with its beautiful, new, accurate maps, its 
16 other indispensable departments (see 
list below), many of jthem not found in atlases 
costing twice the price of the New Interna- 
tional—its fullness, its comprehensiveness, 
itsauthority, its satisfying completeness, 
and its lateness, it represents an attainment 
in atlas making that we are proud of—a stand- 
ard that has been our ambition for nearly a 
year to produce and that we now give Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans readers advantage of. 


This Magnificent Work 


the final word ina comprehensive, dependable 
atlas, consists of over 536 large pages, is en- 
cyclopedic in the mine of facts it puts in 
your possession, It supplies a fund of tnforma- 
tion that you will turn to daily, that will enrich 
your knowledge of the world you live in, 
and that willatonce place the New Interna- 
tional Atlas among your Indispensable refer 
ence books, Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
readers nay have this splendid work 


Delivered For $1% 


allcharges prepaid on 10 days’ examination, 
If as represented, pay the balance at the rate 
of $1.00 a month for s months, Or, for $8 cash 
the book will be delivered, all charges prepaid 
Under either plan it is subject to return 
within days at our expense, if not 
what we say it is or if not satisfactory 
in every respect. 


Machinery of the Federal Government—FExecutive, 
legislative and judicial departments; the President, 
his qualifications, manner of election, powers, duties, 
succession,ete.: Vice-Presiden. and cabinet, Congress, 
the Supreme Court, Civil Service Commission, ete, 
U: S. Light-House System—Light-house construc. 
tion, light-vessels, buoys, river lights, illuminating 


National and Municipal Parks in the U. 8. 

Tariff Law of 1913—Oomplete official text of the 
Underwood-Simmons Law. Accurate a8 regards ex 
planations and punctuation, 

Parcel Post Map and Guide—This map, with Guide 
and Regulations, determines instantly and accurately 
the postage required for any mailable parcel; prepa- 
ration for mailing, limits of weight and size, unmail- 
able matter, registration, GO, O, D, mrcols, ete., 
names the 58,729 post offices in U.S., the unit in which 
each will be found on the new map, 

Pictorial Gazetteer of the World—A topical cyclo- 
pedia of geography, alphabetically arranged; con- 
tains up-to-date information about countries, islands, 
mountains, givers. Illustrations average 2 a page, 

U. Ss. aes | Ilustrated Latest photographic repro- 
ductions, Joncription, size, speed, armor, ete., with 
each illustration 

Panama Canal- Complete story of this great achieve. 
ment, with vivid pietaures of work, scenery, maps, 
diagrams and profiles, 











Send me, delivery charges prepaid one copy of 


the New International Atlas, as per your spec- 
jal offer to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
readers, for which T enclose $1.00 as first pay 


ment, andif satisfactory after 10 days examina. 
tion, Lagree to mail you $1.00 per month for eight 
months, Lt isunderstood that if) exercise my prt- 
vilegs of returning the book within ten days, you 
will refund this first payment 


Name 
Address 


N.f, 10-14 











stration of the method to be employed: 
First of all, get a good toothbrush 


shaped as though you had taken a bite 
By placing it in water for 


out of it. 
two or three hours before first using it, 
the bristles swell and hold 
place. Do not use anybody else’s, or let 
anyone else use yours. 

Next, the selection of a dentifrice is 
very important. There are a great many 
which contain so much sand and pumice 
and other harsh ingredients that they 
harm the enamel; but you of course 
wish to use something that is safe. If 
you want a Powder, be sure you are 
getting a good one. Many people pre- 
fer a pleasant tasting Dental Cream, 
because of its convenience and the pleas- 
ure in using it. 
you good advice in regard to buying a 
safe and pleasant dentifrice. 

Now presuming that we have a good 
dentifrice and a good toothbrush, I am 
going to show you how to properly brush 
your teeth (demonstrating). Always 
brush the teeth from the gums; that is, 
the upper teeth downward and the lower 
teeth upward. Brush the grinding sur- 


firmly in| 


Your dentist will give} 


faces, or tops of the teeth. Then go to 
the inner surfaces — and just as much 
‘are should be given those surfaces as 
the outer. 

Now the two times a day when it is 
necessary to brush your teeth are morn- 
ing and night. There is no objection to 

[brushing them after each meal if you 
wish to do so, but twice a day is really 
sufficient if you are very careful to brush 

| thoroughly those two times. The food 
|particles should be removed, however, 
|after each meal, with floss silk. (Sam- 
| ple of floss silk to be shown.) If you have 
| not the floss, use soft quill tooth-picks. 
Occasionally there will be small places 
between the teeth not reached with your 
| toothbrush, and decay may start there. 

So go to the dentist every six months. 
He will thoroughly clean those places. 

If you will carry out these few direc- 
tions I will guarantee you several things. 
First, you will be stronger and healthier. 
You will find that you have greater 

capacity for learning. You will grow 
up stronger, healthier men and women. 

Remember clean teeth never decay and 





good teeth mean good health. 
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Just for Fun 





Splendola Automatic Floor Oiler 


Send No Money 


to any Sched 7 Days’ Free Trial w-r.; ser 


paid On press Charges 
HOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS HAVE. ALREADY SAID. 


Good-Bye to Dust and Germs 


and saved & large part of the janitor work by this inexpensives entirely new 

sanitary time and jabor saver, 
Note some of its special features. QUART container 
of PURE CAST aluminum, weighing 2 pounds, highs 
polished, QOast in one solid piece. CAN’T leak, break or 
wear out, 

The flow of oil is regulated automatically by a. steel 

rod in the S4-inch hardwood handle. No stooping —u 
slight pressure of the thumb operates it. 
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Good Stories Selected from Various 





Sources for Our Readers’. Enjoyment 





PURE ‘‘ENGLISH’’ 

**How do you spell ‘ham?’ ’’ = **Which 
7am? The ’am we eat or the ’am 
we are?’’ 

NO CHANCE FOR MISTAKE 


'**What sort of a chap is Johnson ?’’ 
“‘Well, if you ever see two men in this 
club in a corner and one looks bored to 









Fitted with a detachable mop of high-grade yarn. 

The oi) ix distributed evenly and automatically, The 
varn at the outer edges of the mop acts as adryer. Floor 
isdry ina few winutes after treatment, - 

THE POLISHING WEIGHT is about 5 
ponnds. Thus it does its own polishing as well as 
oiling practically without effort. We could men 
tion other good points, but by this time you will 
probably have pay to let us vive ita free 
trial, Drop us a card, We will do the rest, 


ONE QUART CAN OF SPLENDOLA 7 5 
OIL, WORTH $1.00, INCLUDED wat 
FREE, COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR 


McMINN & GEAR, Detroit. 


VALUABLE AIDS FOR TEACHERS 


Do you Want to secure good lessons, good deportment, and regular attendance in your school this year, 
almost without an effort on your part? You may beable to compel these things, but that means trouble, 
friction, unpleasantness, and poorer results, [f you use our system of Rewards you don’t have to compel, 
Our Reward Cards are the lubricant which will make the machinery of your school run easily and smoothly, 
Thousands of teachers ollover the United States know this and are using them, 
If you are not, try them and you will wonder why you had not done so before, 

Hlow to Do It. We furnish little colored cardboard tickets with the word 
Good, Merit, Perfect, or Present printed on them at 4c per 100. Get a few hundred 
of these and a quantity of our Reward Cards of different sizes and prices. Give 
one of the little tickets. for each well prepared lesson, good deportment during the 





Prepaid 

PAT- 
ENTED 
JULY 7, 1914 
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| death, the other is Johnson. ’’ 


THE ENGLISHMAN JUSTIFIED 

Tenor (singing)-: ‘“*Oh, ’appy, ’appy, 
’appy be thy dreams!’’’’ Professor: 
“Stop! stop! Why don’t you sound the 
*““H?’’? Tenor: ‘‘It don’t go no ’igher 
than ‘G.’ ”’ 

MORE THAN ONE WAY TO SLEEP 
_ “No, Willie, dear,’’ said: mamma, ‘‘no 
more cakes tonight. Don’t you know 
you cannot sleep on a full stomach?’’ 
‘*Well,”’ replied Willie, ‘‘I can sleep on 
my back.’’ 
HARD ON SHAKESPEARE 


ee 


Mother: ‘‘Johnny, stop using such | 


dreadful language!’’ Johnny: “Well, 
mother, Shakespeare uses it.’’ Mother: 
“Then don’t play with him: he’s no fit 
companion for you.’”’ . 
WASN’T THE BOY RIGHT ? 
‘What is your last.name?”’ asked thé 





day, punctual attendance, or whatever suggests itself to you as desirable. ‘Then 
let your pupils enra the Reward Cards, making the price of each card 10, 25 0r 50 
tickets, or Whatever number you think best, according tothe value of the cards, 
You will be surprised to see how the pupils will work for them, and you will be 
more than pleased with the results. 
The folowing are some of our most popular assortments of Heward Cards, 
Our complete catalogue of all kinds of teachers’ aids willbe mailed free upon request. 
Quotation Cards No, 2.—The illustration shows only 1 of the 30 beautiful de- | 
sigus of imported cards in this assortment, They are 37,877%, a different quotation 
ou each design, and with ribbon hanvers (not shown ip the illustration) they make 
a beautiful ornament for the wallol any room and willbe highly prized..2'.e ench 





WV ALRIOUE PETIT TIMTRIGTD, «0.0.0.0 0:0:00:0.0:0000000002 199909600000000060000000028008 Ze each 
Quotation Cards No. 1,—Similarto No, 2 but smatler, 3x57, 20 
oe nin ad sub thane ou 068 nn0bso0bas 0005002500005) 506 tn dhessusnsedeseses 13sec each 


Without ribbon hangers.......ccscccsccccccccvsssscveceee sossesscesscvsere le each 
Assortment B.—About 3x4';, scenery, lowers, children, kittens, ctc., more 


than 40 designs. 50c per 100 or pro rata, 
Assortment BA.—IHligh grade imported cards, beautifully Lthographed, 
about 24,x4, many designs assorted. 60c per 100 or pro rata. 
Assortment A,—About 3'ox5'¢, embossed, more than 50 designs, SOc per 


100 or pro rata, ; 
Assortment C.— About 4‘, x6, embossed, about 40 designs .. 0... c eee eee eee eee Jee eerere sone see Lise each 
ckets Free, If you send us $1 or more at one time for cards at above prices we willinclude 400 of 

the litthe Merit, Good, Perfect, or Present tickets free if you ask forthem, ATL cards sent postpaid on 


receipt of price, JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N. Y. 


Make Your Dollar Produce More in 
a New York City Hotel 


DAY A pleasant room with private bath, facing large open 
e PER court. (Not one room, but one hundred of them.) 

PER DAY An excellent room with private bath, facing street, 
e “ Southern exposure, (Not one room but cighty-seven of them,) 


The Restaurant 














Ain, i ‘ 
A inal fhe. bo not ani the qpent 
eat Min tue, beet ther moctowt ot all thee ey 
ot bere, Cicewe. 








Also attractive Room without Bath for $1.50 per day, 
prices are most moderate, 


Location 


One minute from 
stores. 

Vive minutes’ walk from. 19 principal theatres. 

Within a block of the Fifth Ave. shopping dis- 
trict. 

Every line of transportation passes the door. 

Fifth Avenue Bus lines and principal surface 
lines. 

The Hudson ‘Tubes across the street. 

Klevated Railroad Station across the street. 

Subway Stations three minutes away. 

Grand Central Station within seven minutes. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Station just one block 
away. 


5 of the largest department 


For convenience one could ask no more. 


The Hotel 


EVERYTHING NEW AND MODERN. 

A FIVE MILLION DOLLAR HOTEL. 

EQUIPPED TO SATISFY 'THE MOST 
EXACTING TASTE. 


All Baggage Transferred Free to and from Pennsylvania Station 


THE HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


On Broadway, 32nd to 33rd Streets, New York 





600 ROOMS. 
400 BATHS 


| ma’am,’’ 


teacher of a new pupil. ‘‘Arthur, 
replied the boy. ‘‘Arthur!’’ 
exclaimed the teacher. “What is your 
other name?’’ ‘‘Cooke,’’ said the boy. 
‘“‘Then, Cooke is your last name, of 
course,’’ said the teacher, looking at 
the boy with considerable severity. 
‘‘No,’m,’’ replied the child respectfully. 
**My name was Cooke when I was born, 
but mother says they didn’t name me 
‘Arthur’ for ’most three months.’’ 


WEIGHING GUILT 

A lady once consulted Dr. Johnson on 
the turpitude to be attached to her son’s 
robbing an orchard. ‘‘Madam,’’ said 
Johnson, ‘‘it all depends upon the weight 
of the boy. My schoolfellow, David 
Garrick, a little fellow, robbed a dozen 
orchards with impunity. But the first 
time I climbed a tree—I was always a 
heavy boy—the bough broke with me; 
and it was called a judgment. I suppose 
that is why justice is represented with 
a pair of scales.’’ 


A LONG VIEW 


Ted Brown, an American, was touring 
Seotland and one afternoon mounted a 
high hill in company with a Scot who 
began bragging of the extensive view. 
‘*I suppose you can see America from 
here on a fine day,’’ said the American, 
jocosely. ‘‘Oh, ay, farther than that,’’ 
replied the other. ‘‘Farther than that?’’ 
‘‘Ay! Ona fine nicht we can see the 
mune. ”’ 


JUST AS HIS MOTHER TOLD HIM 

The aged lady next door had been 
quite ill, so one morning Willie’s mother 
said to her small son, ‘‘Willie, run over 
and see how old Mrs. Smith is this morn- 
ing.’’ Willie departed, but in a few 
minutes came back and said, ‘‘She says 
it is none of your business.’’ ‘‘Why, 
Willie,’’ exclaimed his mother. ‘‘What 
did you ask her?’’ ‘‘ Just what you. told 
me to,’’ said Willie. ‘‘I said you wanted 


| to know how old she was.’’ 


HIS CONTRIBUTION 
There had been a missionary sermon 


] and collection at church, and a little girl 


who accompanied her father to the ser- 
vice seemed perplexed and meditative. 
When she reached home she asked her 
mother whether the natives of Africa, 
of whom they had heard, wore any 
clothes. ‘‘No,’’ replied the mother, 
‘*they don’t.’’ ‘‘Then,’’ retorted the 
observant young lady, ‘‘what was the 
use of the button that father gave to 
the collection?’’ 


WRONG, ANYWAY 


‘‘Look here, Jones,’’ thundered an im- 
petuous bank manager, ‘‘this won’t do. 








WALTER CHANDLER, JR, WALTER C. GIBSON 


CHARLES LEIGH TAYLOR 
. General Maiager Vice-President 


President 


These figures are a perfect disgrace to a 
jclerk! I could get an office-boy to make 


better figures than those. Look at that 
five. It looks exactly like a three. 
Anybody would take it for a three at 
once. What do you mean, sir, by making 
such beastly figures? Explain!’’ ‘‘]— 
er—I beg pardon, sir,’’ suggested the 
trembling clerk, ‘‘but —er—well, you 
see, sir, it is a three.’’ ‘‘A three!” 
roared the manager. ‘‘Why, you idiot, 
it looks just like a five!’’ And then the 
subject was dropped for an_ indefinite 
period. 


MAKING THE PRICE FIT THE PURSE 





‘““A gentleman,’’ he said, ‘‘entered a 
| Chinese shop to purchase tea. He found 
| to his amazement, that. five pounds of a 

certain tea cost $2.50, while ten pounds 
| of the same brand cost $7.50. The gen- 

tleman ridiculed these illogical prices, 
| but the shopkeeper, on the contrary, in- 
| sisted that he was acting in a perfectly 
| logical way. As he put it, ‘More buy, 
more rich—more rich, more can pay.’ ”’ 


HIS BORROWED POETRY 


, When W. D. Howells was editing a 
magazine, a young man called ta offer 
hima poem. Mr. Howells thought it 
was good, but somehow it seemed rather 
familiar. ‘* Did you write this unaided?” 
he asked. ‘‘I did,’’ replied the youthful 
poet. ‘‘I wrote every line of it.’’ ‘‘Then 
|] am very glad to meet you, Lord 
| Byron,’’ said Mr. Howells. ‘‘I was un- 
| der the impression that. you ,had died 
some years ago!’’ 


WHO FELT SMALL THEN ? 


Dr. Oliver W. Holmes was small in 
stature. Upon one occasion he was 
present at a meeting which happened to 
be attended by large men, thus making 
his diminutive size rather conspicuous 
in contrast. One of these men—doubt- 
less wishing to make him feel at ease— 
came up to him and said: “Well, Dr. 
Holmes, I should think you would feel 
rather small among all these fellows.” 
“I do,’’ replied the doctor. ‘‘I feel like 
a three-cent piece among a lot of 
pennies. ’”’ 


NEAR TRAGEDY IN A BATH TUB 


Three-year-old Montague and_ two- 
year-old Harold were having a bath to- 
gether in the big tub. Mother left them 
a moment while she went into the next 
room. Suddenly a succession of agonized 
shrieks recalled her. Two dripping, 
terror-stricken little figures _ stooul, 
clasped in each other’s arms, in the mid- 
dle of the bath-room floor. ‘‘O mother,” 
gasped Montague, ‘‘I got him out! | 
saved him! The stopper came out, and 
we were going down. ”’ 


A PRAYER CONTAINING INFORMATION 


Dr. McCosh of Princeton used to give 
out notices at the morning devotional 
exercises, which always closed with a 
prayer. One morning he forgot a cer- 
tain notice until he had begun his last 
prayer. Praying for the professors and 
students of the college, the notice from 
the -French proféssor came to mind, and 
the assembled students were astonished 
to hear the president say, ‘‘ And, O Lord, 
bless Prof. Karge, whose French class 
will be held this morning at nine o’clock 
instead of at half-past nine, as usual. 








ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPELLED 


A stranger in our land was he; 

He tried to learn our spelling, 

He thought it would as easy be 

As buying or as selling. ; 

He tried to write but couldn't quite 
Learn when to spell it wright or right; 
He couldn’t tel! just where he stood 
When using cood or wood or shood. 

He had to stand a lot of chaffing 
When cruel people started laffing. 
Then other things confused him so 

As doe and dough and roe and row, 
And mail and male and sale and sail 
And many more that turned him pail. 
Said: he: ‘‘I left my wife and daughter 
In other lands across the waughter. 

I wanted much to bring them here, 
But they will have to stay, I fere,. 
And I must leave you.’’ With a sigh 





He added: “Else I 1] surely digh.”’ 
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